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Announcement 


EVERAL considerations have entered into the preparation of 
The Huntington Library Bulletin and helped to determine its 
scope and character. The Library is required by the trust in- 
dentures under which it was founded “‘to render the books, 
manuscripts, and other contents available... to scholars and other 
persons engaged in research or creative work.” Interest of students in 
the collections has increased with every rumored acquisition, and as 
interest grows there is greater need for the intelligent guidance that 
comes through adequate and accurate information as to the material 
to be found. The staff in considerable part has grown up with the 
Library in its making and has long desired to have a medium of com- 
munication with the individuals and groups who are most concerned 
in its use. Association with the Founder and with the extraordinary 
collections he was gathering has developed an affectionate regard for 
the institution, and this finds a natural expression in describing its 
rarities to those who can appreciate them. With the first number of 
the Bulletin one of the purposes of the Founder is being fulfilled and a 
desire of the staff is being realized. 

It is impossible for one unacquainted with the Huntington Library 
to appreciate the extent and the bewildering variety, as well as the 
quality, of the material Mr. Huntington gathered together in his re- 
markable career as a collector. Acquisitions were made so rapidly 
that, when the period of tremendous purchases came abruptly to a 
close, no member of the staff could hope to have more than a confused 
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impression of the total contents. This condition had been realized, 
but was impressed more forcibly upon every one concerned when Pro- 
fessor George Sherburn, of the University of Chicago, came to spend a 
year at the Library for the express purpose of assisting the staff in pre- 
paring material for publication. To him is due the greater part o the 
credit for compiling from various sources, including recollections of the 
staff, the information and material which is presented in this first num- 
ber of the Bulletin. 

The main purpose, then, of the Budletin, especially in the early 
numbers, is to particularize the resources of the Huntington Library 
and attempt to estimate their importance. The material to be pre- 
sented will include: bibliographical and other information about the 
collections in the Library and about individual items of significance; 
texts of unpublished manuscripts and of rare printed books which are 
important but too brief for separate publication; research articles 
resulting from studies made at the Library or from library material, 
also too brief to warrant independent publication; and, finally, short 
notes of interest relating to the development of the Library and its 
staff. The major portion of this material will result from the work 
of the Library staff and of the scholars who are temporarily or per- 
manently associated with them. 

For the present, at least, the Bulletin will be an occasional, rather 
than a periodical, publication. Some numbers, like the first, will be 
miscellaneous in subject matter. The contents of other numbers may 
have a more unified and specialized purpose. While the successive 
issues will vary in size and perhaps in interest, it is intended to pub- 
lish only when material is available that should be useful and valu- 
able to students. 


Henry Edwards Huntington 
The Founder and the Library 


BY ROBERT O. SCHAD 


O SINGLE aspect of the Henry E. Huntington Library and 

Art Gallery is more remarkable than its history. It was 

planned and brought together by one man who had de- 

voted most of his life to business. Its books, manuscripts, 

and pictures were assembled in less than twenty years, and yet the col- 

lections in some respects rival even those of the great public libraries 

and galleries of the United States and England which have been in 

existence much longer and represent the accumulation of many gener- 
ations. 

The Founder belonged to a family that had come to America from 
England in 1633 and had since provided many leaders in church and 
state, and in business. Henry Edwards was the fourth of seven chil- 
dren of Solon and Harriet (Saunders) Huntington. His father had 
married in 1840 and with the pioneer spirit of his ancestors had left 
his home in Connecticut for the “West.” His objective was central 
New York, where he chose the little village of Oneonta as likely to 
become a commerical center. There he established his home and 
opened a general merchandise business, and two years later had ad- 
mitted to partnership his younger brother, Collis P. Huntington. As 
the town grew, the business prospered. Solon Huntington invested 
largely in land, and both he and his brother became prominent as 
public-spirited citizens of the community. 

Collis Huntington, however, remained in Oneonta only a few years. 
In 1849, stirred by news of the gold rush, he embarked on a successful 
trading venture to the Far West for which his elder brother subscribed 
some of the capital. Subsequently, he reinvested his growing capital 
in enterprises in California and eventually settled there. He formed a 
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partnership with Mark Hopkins in Sacramento, and the hardware 
firm of Huntington & Hopkins became one of the largest and most 
prosperous in the West. Here again Collis P. Huntington's interest 
in public affairs asserted itself; and when, in 1861, he felt the time was 
ripe for an overland railroad, he invested largely of his capital and 
threw much of his energy into that project. His success in pioneer 
overland railroad building, and in other constructive undertakings, 
established him as an influential figure in the development of Cali- 
fornia. In this work his nephew, Henry Edwards Huntington, was 
also to have a part. 

By the middle of the century Oneonta had a population of about 
2,000, composed largely of New England families which, like the 
Huntingtons, had participated in the “westward movement.” In this 
typical American village, pleasantly situated amid the rolling hills of 
central New York and near the headwaters of the Susquehanna 
River, Henry Edwards Huntington was born, February 27, 1850, and 
was named for his maternal great-grandfather, Henry Edwards, of 
Bridgehampton, Long Island. Edwards, or “Ed” as he was known 
to his family and friends, early showed qualities of initiative and 
leadership: his playmates used to say, “You can’t get ahead of Ed 
Huntington.” At the local private schools which he attended he 
proved to be a conscientious and successful pupil. His dominant 
interests, however, were practical rather than scholarly, and he sub- 
sequently made no effort to secure a college education. His inde- 
pendent spirit was shown by his early determination to earn his own 
pocket money. Without cutting himself off from boyish pastimes 
and companionship, he spent some of his spare time working in the 
general store in the village. Undoubtedly this early experience helped 
to develop the unusual ability he later showed to judge character and 
to drive good bargains. 

His practical bent, intensified by these youthful activities, resulted 
in his early decision to make his own way in the world. Being inter- 
ested in the hardware business, he decided to go to New York City 
and obtain employment with a certain large hardware house there, 
in which he could learn the business thoroughly. Early in 1870 he 
arrived in New York and went directly to this firm, but was told that 
there was no vacancy which would interest him — that only a porter 
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was needed. “T’ll take the job,” he declared, and enthusiastically 
went to work. As he anticipated, the opening led to something better, 
and within a few days he earned his first promotion. 

He waited until he had obtained work before calling on his uncle, 
Collis P. Huntington, who was then in New York on business that 
included the financing of the recently completed Central Pacific 
Railroad. The railroad magnate was favorably impressed with his 
self-reliant young nephew and offered him assistance, but this was 
not accepted. Writing to his mother at this time, Edwards said that 
although it was difficult he was living on his own earnings and had 
declined money and a home from his uncle because he felt that a man 
of his age (he was twenty-one) should be independent. Nevertheless, 
he eagerly cultivated the friendship of his uncle, in whose achieve- 
ments he found inspiration and guidance. 

For his part, Collis P. Huntington observed his nephew’s work and 

erceived his ability. There was need of such a young man in his pro- 
jects, and in April, 1871, he took Edwards with him to West Virginia 
to inspect a part of the eastern railway system he was then developing. 
Not long afterwards Edwards accepted an offer his uncle made him to 
manage a sawmill cutting railroad ties at St. Albans, West Virginia. 
From this time his career was definitely concerned with railroads and 
transportation; and the association with his uncle’s affairs, here com- 
menced, continued with few interruptions until the latter’s death in 
1900. 

The young manager entered upon his new career in May, 1871, and 
quickly made an excellent record. His energetic measures for remedy- 
ing inefficient conditions at the mill soon increased production and 
reduced the cost of the ties. His skill in management and his resource- 
fulness in solving practical problems were alike demonstrated when 
he weathered the financial panic of 1873. Characteristically, he soon 
acquired a small interest in the mill, and, even more characteristically, 
subsequently borrowed capital to augment his savings, and became 
the sole owner. 

This success enabled him for the first time to contemplate an estab- 
lishment of his own, and he became engaged to Miss Mary Alice 
Prentice, of Sacramento. They were married at her uncle’s house in 
Newark, New Jersey, on November 17, 1873, and established a modest 
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home at St. Albans. Four children were born of the union. The only 
son was the late Howard Edwards Huntington, but three daughters 
survive, Mrs. Clara Huntington, Mrs. John Brockway Metcalf, and 
Miss Marian Huntington. 

In 1876 the young mill owner sold his business and returned to 
Oneonta, where his help was needed in the management of his father’s 
increasing affairs. Meanwhile, Collis P. Huntington was engaged upon 
his schemes for better railroad connections between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. Having found his nephew capable of assuming responsi- 
bility, he appointed him in 1881 Superintendent of Construction of 
the Chesapeake, Ohio & South Western Railroad Company, to com- 
plete the line of railroad from Trimble, Tennessee, to Covington, Ken- 
tucky. In this important position the young man again proved his 
ability to master new problems. An idea of his reputation at this stage 
of his career may be gathered from a tribute paid him in later years 
by one of his assistants with reference to this, his first important posi- 
tion of trust: “I wish to express my best wishes for the good health and 
happiness of my dear good friend and Boss, Mr. Huntington, for whom 
I worked twenty-three years since as his Principal Asst. Engineer of 
Construction. ... He is one you should all be proud of. I am proud 
to be able to say I worked for him three years without deing fired. But 
I did not work half as hard as did Mr. Huntington. He never stopped 
working.” 

Mr. Huntington gained a thorough knowledge of railroading 
through his varied experiences in the service of his uncle. About 1886 
he was offered the management of the Kentucky Central, then in a 
condition which was far from satisfactory. He accepted with the 
stipulation that he be given a free hand. Again his success was 
marked. This may be ascribed to his insistence upon high standards 
in the maintenance of the roads and equipment under his control, 
together with his ability to develop a loyal and efficient personnel. 
Through the reorganization of the Kentucky Central, Mr. Huntington 
made a name for himself as an able railroad official; and he earned his 
first considerable amount of capital. By 1890 the railroad world recog- 
nized two Huntingtons, the younger of whom was referred to as 
“H. E.” to distinguish him from his more famous uncle, “C. P.” 

In 1892 at his uncle’s request he moved to San Francisco to share 
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the responsibility for the management of the Southern Pacific and to 
represent the Huntington interests on the Pacific Coast. On the wa 
to San Francisco he stopped at Los Angeles, and, as fate willed it, was 
entertained by J. de Barth Shorb at “San Marino,” the estate which 
later was to become his own. It was in the spring of the year, and the 
countryside and in particular San Marino Ranch made a happy and 
lasting impression upon him. Los Angeles and its surroundings at- 
tracted him at first sight, and he foresaw something of their future. 
His early impressions were confirmed by later investigation, for he was 
not content to rely upon the routine reports of others. At the cost of 
much time and effort he journeyed through the length and breadth of 
California in order to observe conditions with his own CVeS.2 gene 
became better acquainted with the region, his confidence in the future 
of southern California grew. 

He had been only eight years in California when Collis P. Hunting- 
ton died quite unexpectedly on August 14, 1900. In his will the uncle 
paid a final tribute to his nephew, expressing in unmistakable terms 
both personal regard and confidence in his ability, and leaving him a 
large legacy. The two men had much in common: their background, 
principles, and interests were similar. Each was a builder and had the 
courage to carry on large undertakings in new fields. Each considered 
independence and loyalty as cardinal virtues. Henry E. Huntington 
was greatly influenced by the thirty years’ association with his uncle, 
but his subsequent career proves that he was not rendered dependent 
by it. 

For several years before his uncle’s death Mr. Huntington had 
been concerned with the management of certain electric railways in 
San Francisco, and had become interested in the possibilities of electric 
railways for building up not only cities but also the territories sur- 
rounding them. After his virtual withdrawal from the Southern 
Pacific in 1902, Mr. Huntington transferred his headquarters from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles, and applied his broad and mature ex- 
perience to developing in southern California an electric railway sys- 
tem embodying his own ideas. Finding inadequate local service in 
Los Angeles and vicinity when he entered the field, he connected, con- 
solidated, and then extended existing lines until, in about ten years, 
he had created an interurban system surpassing anything of its kind 
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hitherto known. In addition to this network uniting the “Orange 
Empire,” as it was sometimes called, he organized the Los Angeles 
railway system, providing service within the city, and in numerous 
other ways planned wisely in anticipation of the growth he foresaw for 
the region. It is noteworthy that although other capitalists were in- 
volved in the original project, ultimately they retired and left Mr. 
Huntington to carry out the policy of extension so essential to success. 

Besides his electric transportation system, which meant for south- 
ern California something akin to what the overland railroad, with 
which his uncle had been concerned a half-century before, had meant 
in the development of the state as a whole and of the entire West, 
Mr. Huntington was involved in numerous other projects in Cali- 
fornia. His large holdings of land and his whole-hearted interest in 
the progress of the region led him to participate in almost every kind 
of activity working toward its development. In addition, responsi- 
bilities devolving on him from his uncle’s estate, as well as his own 
affairs, placed him on the boards of directors of many companies in 
other parts of the United States. At one time he served on as many as 
sixty boards. During the years 1900-10 he was considered one of 
the outstanding figures of southern California, and the soundness of 
judgment displayed by the improvements he sponsored and the ac- 
companying investments he made in Los Angeles and vicinity was 
proved by the threefold increase in the city’s population in the course 
of that decade. That Mr. Huntington planned wisely and built well is 
indicated by the fact that his utilities were capable of meeting the 
needs of a population which doubled during the following decade and 
doubled again by 1930. 

About 1908 Mr. Huntington announced his decision to retire at 
the age of sixty in order to enjoy more fully other pursuits that had 
been engaging more and more of his attention. The transfer of the 
Pacific Electric system to the Southern Pacific Company in 1910 
marked the change generally spoken of as his “‘retirement” from 
business, although, in reality, he was never entirely free from the 
responsibilities of the numerous interests he retained. 

Photographs of Mr. Huntington as a boy suggest a character not 
likely to be satisfied with material success alone; and various inci- 
dents, trivial singly but significant collectively, confirm this impres- 
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sion. Those who knew him well suspected that for him retirement 
would bring out those underlying interests which pressure of business 
had hitherto kept in the background. This proved to be the case. 
The change was the retirement of H. E. Huntington, the business man, 
and the emergence of Henry E. Huntington, the collector. Although 
Mr. Huntington ostensibly gave himself up to the enjoyment of well- 
earned leisure, it was inevitable from his very nature that he should 
apply business methods even to his hobbies; and the systematic 
plans he evolved led to far-reaching consequences, for they resulted, 
ten years later, in the institution bearing his name. 

The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery today includes 
the Botanic Gardens (part of San Marino Ranch, purchased in 1902); 
the Art Gallery (formerly the Huntington house, completed in 1910); 
the Library building, opened in 1920; and collections of books and 
manuscripts and of art assembled by Mr. Huntington, mostly since 
IgIO. 

San Marino Ranch, chosen by Mr. Huntington from his extensive 
landholdings as a location for his home, was an estate of about 550 
acres (subsequently reduced to the present 207), lying partly in 
Pasadena and about eleven miles from Los Angeles on an important 
thoroughfare now known as Huntington Drive. About 1903 Mr. 
Huntington commenced the rearrangement and improvement of this 
property, which even earlier had become famous for its beauty 
throughout the county. The project occupied much of his leisure and 

rovided a needed relaxation from increasing responsibilities. Always 
a lover of the country, he thoroughly enjoyed working out problems 
connected with his estate. He made up his mind to undertake an ex- 
periment at the ranch to determine which of the world’s plants of 
economic or ornamental value would thrive in southern California. 
With this end in view specimens were acquired from every continent, 
and William Hertrich, the Superintendent, travelled extensively in the 
United States and Mexico, making collections to supplement local pur- 
chases. Tests were made to demonstrate their possibilities for orna- 
mental use as well as their agricultural value. The results of this 
combination of Mr. Huntington’s interest in horticulture and Mr. 
Hertrich’s professional skill are to be found today in the grounds sur- 
rounding the Library and Art Gallery. Horticulturists and fruit 
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growers have profited from the demonstration, and eminent scientists 
and botanists have declared that the plant collections have an im- 
portance in their field approaching that of the books and pictures in 
their respective fields. At least two features of the Huntington 
Botanic Gardens are world famous, the Cycadaceae, and the eight-acre 
cactus garden containing about 20,000 specimens. 

From 1904 to 1910, one of the busiest periods of his long career, 
Mr. Huntington could only give to San Marino occasional afternoons 
and week-ends while he was in Los Angeles, for much of his time 
during those years was spent elsewhere. His interests in the East and 
especially the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, a 
Huntington property, required frequent business trips across the con- 
tinent, and while in New York Mr. Huntington made use of his oppor- 
tunities to purchase books and paintings. Even in these early days he 
bought liberally, and his quarters in the Metropolitan Club became 
full to overflowing with books and manuscripts among which he loved 
to dwell when he could not be in California. His collections grew so 
extensively that it became necessary to store a large part of them. As 
he was becoming increasingly absorbed in his library, he found such a 
condition unsatisfactory. It was only temporary, however, for the 
home he was planning at San Marino would provide accommodation 
for both his books and paintings. 

In 1906 Mr. Huntington placed before his architects, Myron Hunt 
and Elmer Grey, his ideas for a house, emphasizing the need of a 
library room large enough to contain the collections then divided 
between New York and Los Angeles. His own sketches show that he 
had in mind a house of Georgian style quite similar to the present 
building. The site chosen, a knoll overlooking the sunny San Gabriel 
valley, had been the location of the Shorb house and was one of the 
choicest spots of San Marino Ranch. 

When the house was completed in April, 1910, its long halls and 
well proportioned rooms must have been a powerful incentive to the 
instincts of an art collector. As if to signalize his new plans, Mr. 
Huntington had made an acquisition of the first importance — the set 
of Beauvais tapestries now hanging in the room designed to house his 
books. The tapestries were procured through Sir Joseph Duveen, who 
was consulted upon the internal arrangements of the house and 
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through whose advice and assistance most of the Huntington Art 
Collection was gathered. 

Mr. Huntington was a born collector with an instinctive apprecia- 
tion of fine things. Of his two main interests, book collecting was 
probably the earlier to develop. He liked to have books about him, 
and his first purchases at St. Albans were editions of his favorite 
authors. He added more expensive volumes as soon as he could afford 
them, but neither these nor the first paintings he acquired are now in 
the Huntington collections. With experience he adopted higher stand- 
ards and disposed of early purchases, keeping only the items that 
met the new requirements. On the other hand, he treasured to the 
end one of his boyhood books, which he kept in a handsome morocco 
case among the volumes of which he was fondest. 

The earliest acquisitions incorporated in the present Huntington 
Library are those that were made soon after 1900, when Mr. Hunting- 
ton began collecting more seriously than before. Like many other 
book collectors, he was attracted at first to the arts of bookmaking, 
including printing, illustrating, and binding. These interests resulted 
in the purchase of a complete set of works printed by the Kelmscott 
Press and representative productions of other private presses. In the 
field of book illustration he made extensive collections of the works of 
Alken, Rowlandson, and the Cruikshanks. 

In the library of Henry W. Poor, sold at auction in New York, 
1908-09, were examples of many kinds of books then appealing to 
Mr. Huntington. An examination of the long list of his purchases, 
amounting to more than 1,600 lots or approximately one-fourth of the 
sale, suggests an enthusiastic collector with catholic tastes and an 
especial fondness for beautifully printed and handsomely bound books, 
illuminated manuscripts, and incunabula. Even then, however, he 
evinced marked leanings towards English literature and Americana. 
These preferences became accentuated to such a degree that within a 
few years Mr. Huntington resolved to concentrate upon the history 
and literature of the English-speaking peoples and, at the same time, 
to restrict his purchases to first, early, and rare editions and to 
manuscripts. 

After he had thus defined the scope of the library, and developed 
his individual method of collecting, success depended mainly upon 
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perseverance and liberality. Whereas before his retirement Mr. 
Huntington spent only a relatively small amount on his collections, he 
now began to lavish huge sums upon them. His confidence in his plans 
became so absolute that he not only devoted to them his surplus funds, 
but even drew freely upon his capital. 

It is unlikely that a collection so extensive and rich as that of the 
Huntington Library could have been brought together in so short a 
time by any but Mr. Huntington’s method. Briefly, this method was 
to purchase complete libraries, when possible, or as large lots of the 
material he desired as could be obtained in single transactions. Even 
prior to 1910 he had acquired several entire collections, and at the 
Poor sale he had indicated that he was willing to buy on a comparable 
scale at auction or from dealers. Apparently Mr. Huntington con- 
sidered the principle of consolidation, of which he was a successful 
exponent in the business world, equally applicable here. The size and 
cost of a collection were secondary considerations in his plan. The 
decisive factors were its scope, quality, and condition, and the 
amount of duplication involved. It should not be supposed, however, 
that Mr. Huntington neglected opportunities to acquire smaller lots 
of important material or even desirable single items. His ability to 
decide quickly enabled him to pass upon the immense number of 
offers he received, and the fact that a million-dollar purchase was 
pending did not eliminate a smaller one from consideration. No 
library is complete, and even the consolidation of collections was 
bound to leave gaps. These were filled in whenever possible by in- 
numerable single purchases. Indeed, the Huntington Library became 
remarkably rich in certain fields, not only through the many collec- 
tions incorporated, but also because of the thousands upon thousands 
of books and manuscripts “‘sifted in.” For example, the catalogue 
today reveals more than eighty separate sources for the 500 printed 
books entered under Shakespeare’s name; of these about forty per 
cent came from a dozen purchases en d/oc, an equal number from 
thirty auction sales, and the remainder from dealers. 

The prevalent idea that Mr. Huntington employed agents who 
travelled the world over buying collections and books for him is quite 
erroneous. It 1s true that one instance of an agent with a limited 
commission is cited in the account of the “Huntington Library Col- 
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lections,” but this can be explained as the exception that proves 
the rule. Mr. Huntington was an opportunist, ready to consider any 
material offered which would augment or improve his library; but he 
seldom took the initiative if the material was not in the open market. 
Fortunately, however, many fine opportunities occurred during his 
period of collecting. In fact, four of the great private collections of 
English and American books became available soon after he began 
buying heavily. These were the collections of E. Dwight Church of 
Brooklyn, who died in 1908; of Robert Hoe of New York, who died in 
1909; and of Alfred H. Huth of London, who died in 1910; and the 
Britwell Court Library, sold in London, 1916-27. Each of these rep- 
resented a lifetime or more of collecting, during a period when the 
earlier rare books were more readily obtainable than in Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s time. 

On April 8, 1911 (hardly a year after Mr. Huntington’s retirement 
from business, and only a few days before the opening of the Hoe sale), 
collectors were informed through the press that Mr. Huntington had 
purchased the entire Church Library, at a price in the neighborhood 
of $1,000,000 — one of the largest book transactions on record. This 
collection was relatively small — only one-fourth the size of the Huth 
Library and one-seventh that of the Hoe — but, for its extent, was 
perhaps the most valuable in private hands. Nearly every one of its 
2,133 books and manuscripts was an important rarity of English or 
American history or literature, and the handsome descriptive cata- 
logue prepared for Mr. Church by George Watson Cole comprised 
seven large volumes. During the negotiations that followed the 
owner’s death, the collection had been in storage. It is said that a 
plan was under discussion to sell it to a syndicate of collectors who 
contemplated dividing some of the treasures among themselves and 
disposing of the remainder. George D. Smith, a New York book dealer 
whose shop in Wall Street was a convenient rendezvous for collectors 
with offices in that district, brought this scheme before Mr. Hunting- 
ton, who after investigation replied, “I won’t join your syndicate, but 
if the collection can be had reasonably, I will buy it myself.” The sale 
was quickly consummated, and with its accession Mr. Huntington’s 
library took rank with the finest private collections in the United 


States. 
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George D. Smith was one of the most interesting figures in the 
book world. He had been in the business since boyhood and had 
achieved a commanding position in the rare-book trade of this coun- 
try. He knew little about the contents of books and probably cared 
less, but his experience had given him a Tins ee of the rarity and 
value of books, accurate to a remarkable degree. His courage in buy- 
ing, loyalty to his patrons, and unaffectedness of manner were traits 
attractive to Mr. Huntington, who trusted Smith’s judgment of book 
prices and valued his advice. He therefore employed him more often 
than any other agent, and entrusted him with the negotiations pre- 
ceding the majority of his important purchases. 

If book collectors expected Mr. Huntington to rest content with 
his now famous collection, or to be satisfied with his recent million- 
dollar purchase, they were in error. Two weeks later, while the news- 
papers were still commenting on the Church transaction, the greatest 
book sale ever held in America opened in New York. Robert Hoe had 
assembled in the course of fifty years a remarkable collection of books 
and manuscripts, including many outstanding items in the field of 
English and American history and literature. The entire book world 
turned out for the sale, and many a dealer came from abroad hoping to 
recapture some of the books that Hoe had brought to America. Lot 
269 in the first evening’s sale was the vellum copy of the “Gutenberg” 
Bible, which Hoe had obtained soon after Quaritch had catalogued it 
in 1897 at £5,000. Another opportunity to acquire so fine a copy of 
the “greatest book in the world” might not occur in that generation, 
and a royal battle for it was anticipated by the notable gallery of four 
hundred collectors, dealers, curators, and other prominent persons 
gathered to witness the struggle. Bidding opened with an offer of 
$10,000; this was quickly raised to $15,000, then to $20,000. There- 
after the bids rose by thousands. One competitor dropped out at 
$31,000 and another at $33,000. Finally the bidders were reduced to 
two and the underbidder made a final offer of $49,000, after which the 
Bible was knocked down to ““G. D.S.” for the record price of $50,000. 
The spectators applauded vigorously, and in response to their ques- 
tions 1t was announced that the purchaser was Henry E. Huntington, 
who, on one of his rare visits to the auction room, was seated beside 


his agent. 
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Today such an appreciation of value in books is not unusual, but 
until the Hoe sale such advances in prices were not common. The 
amount paid for the Bible created a sensation and attracted inter- 
national attention. Scores of editorials were published on the subject 
and revealed an interesting variety of opinion. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Huntington’s willingness to pay high prices on occasion was an im- 
portant factor in his collecting, and one that excited much comment, 
it may be well to say a word on the subject. After many years of 
experience, he had formed his opinion as to the actual value to him 
of the things he sought. The Church and Hoe purchases were cases 
in which he was ready to pay top figures, both because the items were 
in fine condition and because in each instance a large number of im- 
portant books and manuscripts could be obtained at one time. Cer- 
tainly in many instances Mr. Huntington gave more for a book than 
another collector might pay for a similar copy found on a dealer’s 
bookshelf or in some out-of-the-way place, but for the purpose of gath- 
ering a large collection of rare material in a short time his method was 
best. When the wisdom of some price was questioned, he used to say 
with a smile, “I know that I have often paid too much for books, but 
on the other hand IJ have just as often been lucky in getting bargains.” 
This was the philosophy behind the high bids that sorely perplexed 
and annoyed rival collectors. That his judgment was sound is indi- 
cated by the fact that before his death his scale of book values was 
generally accepted, and often exceeded. But this fact was a matter of 
indifference to him; he got the books — that was the important thing. 

Mr. Huntington obtained practically all the Hoe items he wanted 
in the forty sessions of the sale, which extended over a period of seven 
months. His purchases included many of the most costly items as well 
as a large number of less value. Among 5,500 lots acquired were three- 
score printed books, for which he paid more than $200,000, but every 
one of them was a notable addition to his library. It would be difficult 
to summarize the Hoe purchases, but among the more important books 
were many rarities of English literature and a number of early Ameri- 
cana that supplemented the Church collection. 

Before the end of the Hoe sale, Mr. Huntington had bought from 
Beverly Chew his famous library of early English literature. This 
strengthened the literary portion of the Huntington collection and 
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again added a large number of books that the previous owner had 
selected not only for their importance as original editions of great 
books but also for their fine condition. 

There is a story to the effect that Mr. Huntington told Mr. Chew, 
whose intimate acquaintance with his books was well known, that he 
would gladly make out another check, equal to the purchase price, if 
he could acquire Mr. Chew’s knowledge of his books with them. 
Whether or not this report is authentic, it is certain that Mr. Hunt- 
ington appreciated such erudition. His personal interest never ex- 
tended to bibliographical details about the rarities he had amassed, 
but he had an amazing knowledge of the contents of his library, both 
of its general scope and of its individual titles. 

One of the enjoyments Mr. Huntington derived from his collecting 
was association with men of kindred interests. In 1911 he became a 
member of the Grolier Club and that same year he was one of the con- 
genial group of bibliophiles and others who organized the Hobby 
Club in New York. His accomplishments as a collector won recog- 
nition from other clubs and societies, and he gained much in the 
exchange of ideas through connections developed in this way. As 
interest in his collecting grew, curiosity gave rise to much speculation 
regarding his purpose, but when asked if he contemplated founding a 
library or museum he smilingly waved aside the suggestion. Pre- 
mature announcements were distasteful to him, and it is probable 
that he was unwilling to divulge his intentions. By 1913 it is clear that 
he had already determined to make financial provision for the trans- 
formation of his private library into a public institution after his 
death. How much earlier he entertained this idea is uncertain, but two 
incidents are illuminating. Once when discussing with his architect 
the plans for the new house at San Marino, Mr. Huntington insisted 
upon the second floor being strengthened so that it would bear the 
weight of a large number of people — as if contemplating some public 
use. On another occasion not long after the house was completed Mr. 
Huntington jestingly told the architect he would soon be at work on 
plans for a library building. Certainly his collections soon outgrew 
the one large room originally planned for them in the house. 

The art collection was also being enlarged, but it is interesting to 
note that in this field Mr. Huntington was proceeding much more 
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slowly. The paintings and other art objects were not arranged in 
formal galleries, but were treated as appurtenances of living and 
placed in domestic settings similar to those for which they were in- 
tended; and Mr. Huntington seemed willing to accept the limitation 
this arrangement imposed on his buying, particularly as mere quan- 
tity made no appeal to him. Of the forty-six British canvases now 
in the Art Gallery, not more than six were acquired in a single year, 
as in 1912, for example, and often the annual additions were limited 
to one or two paintings. From time to time exchanges were made 
to improve the quality of the collection. 

Notwithstanding his interest in English paintings, books, and 
manuscripts, Mr. Huntington was not greatly interested in foreign 
travel. After establishing his home at San Marino, he became more 
attached to it each year. His house, library, and grounds made a little 
self-sufficient world that was a haven for its owner. “This is like 
heaven to me,” he once said to a friend; and there is no doubt that 
San Marino materialized his dreams. In 1913, on the occasion of his 
second marriage, he visited Europe for the first time. For a few sea- 
sons he occupied a chateau near Paris, and once, just before the War, 
visited England. With these exceptions he remained in his own 
country. 

By 1914 Mr. Huntington had seriously depleted the American 
markets of books and manuscripts of the kind he was collecting. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that his next important purchase was made 
in England. From the Duke of Devonshire he acquired the Kemble- 
Devonshire collection of English plays, thus strengthening the dra- 
matic section of his library and adding to his Shakespereana one of the 
chief rival collections in that field. At the same time and from the 
same source, he acquired twenty-five Caxtons, representing nearly 
one-fourth of the titles issued from England’s first press. 

Meanwhile, the library, which had thus far been a more or less per- 
sonal responsibility of Mr. Huntington, had reached proportions 
requiring professional care. The librarianship was offered to George 
Watson Cole, compiler of the Church catalogue, who accepted and 
assumed his duties on October 1, 1915. At that date the library was 
estimated at about 40,000 volumes. Records of the contents consisted 
of a card catalogue, compiled by secretaries from sales descriptions, 
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and of a number of supplements in the form of special lists of en bloc 
purchases. 

The prospect of working in this “library of libraries” was most 
attractive to bibliographers, and Dr. Cole had no difficulty in assem- 
bling a small staff of competent men. The principal undertaking con- 
templated was a catalogue of the rare books, the first section to include 
the English books printed before 1641, and to be similar in form to the 
Church catalogue. It was, of course, understood that a certain 
amount of time would be devoted to the necessary work of bringing 
up to date the brief catalogue of the entire collection; but the extent 
of the new accessions that poured in was quite unforeseen. After the 
purchase of the Halsey Library of some 20,000 volumes in December, 
1915, the listing of new purchases absorbed much of the time and 
energies of the staff. If this work had fallen behind, needless dupli- 
cation would have been inevitable. 

The intensity of Mr. Huntington’s activities as a collector during 
the next five years resulted in the staff becoming, temporarily, an 
adjunct to his buying campaign. Nevertheless, much was accom- 
plished on the bibliographical catalogue, and the increase of the staff 
to twelve, the maximum number that could be accommodated, would 
have insured completion of the descriptive catalogue of early English 
books had it not been for the extraordinary growth of the collection. 

Indeed, Mr. Huntington’s rapid accumulation of early English 
imprints well illustrates the remarkable results of his concentration 
on a particular field. In the spring of 1916 the collection contained 
about 2,000 titles; within a year the number had been doubled. A 
preliminary check list of these books issued in 1919 (after the elimi- 
nation of hundreds of duplicates) totalled approximately 4,300 works. 
By the end of another year the number had grown to nearly 5,000; 
four years later the “1640 books” numbered 10,000, and in another 
three years, more than 11,000. 

The full significance of this achievement cannot be grasped without 
an idea of the relative strength of the collection as indicated by the 
following facts: the Short-Title Catalogue (published by the Biblio- 
Saar Society, London) identifies 26,143 editions of books printed 

efore 1641 in England or in the English language. Copies of some of 
these editions are often found, others are rarer, many exist only in 
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unique copies, of which the Huntington Library has some 700 exam- 
ples. In view of the relative scarcity of so many of these books it is 
remarkable that the Huntington Library has forty per cent of the 
26,000 known editions. In this field it is only surpassed by two in- 
stitutions of much greater antiquity, the British Museum, which has 
about seventy per cent, and the Bodleian Library, Oxford, which has 
about forty-five per cent. 

The increase of the early English section, numbering less than one- 
tenth of the collection, gives some idea of the rapid growth of the 
library as a whole. The necessity, during this period of large acces- 
sions, of abbreviating records of printed books and of leaving manu- 
scripts unlisted, accounts for the fact that today — practically four 
years after Mr. Huntington’s death — the staff is engaged, and will 
be for a long period, in converting preliminary memoranda into a 
permanent catalogue. 

In the busy half-decade immediately preceding the removal of the 
library to San Marino, in 1920, the staff carried on its work in portions 
of the Huntington house in New York; and as the library organiza- 
tion there was perhaps unique in the history of book collecting as 
well as being the prototype of the present Library, a brief description 
of conditions at that time may be of interest. In the service wing of 
the building was the “book room,” where boxes of books were re- 
ceived, unpacked for checking and listing, and later repacked for 
shipment to California. A former billiard room was converted into 
the “‘catalogue room,” a temporary clearing house for accessions. 
The staff of twelve, together with the necessary catalogues and 
reference collection, taxed the capacity of this room. Through it 
passed a stream of books coming from the book room, and returning 
there except in the case of a few rarities or manuscripts which were 
sent upstairs to the “library,” located on the third floor, exactly over 
the catalogue room. 

Here were concentrated the outstanding treasures of Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s collection. The room was a long one, of the same size as the 
catalogue room and with a large fireplace opposite the entrance. 
Ceiling-high bronze bookcases lined the walls and projected into the 
room, forming small alcoves at regular intervals. A miniature stack 
was installed in a larger alcove at the front. Near a broad window in 
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the rear was a double desk, occupied jointly by Mr. Huntington and 
his private secretary, George D. Hapgood. This room was Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s New York headquarters, and, while occasionally it was used 
for a business conference, his usual occupation there was with books. 
It was the scene of frequent conferences with George D. Smith and with 
other dealers, and saw the consummation, with characteristic dispatch, 
of many an important transaction in the history of rare books. 

A visit to the library room took away many a booklover’s breath. 
It represented the work of a new kind of collector, a product of the 
twentieth century. On the shelves was the cream of the Church, Hoe, 
Chew, Devonshire, and Halsey purchases. Amid these treasures 
might be found the collector himself. Nearly six feet in height, 
deep-chested and muscular, Henry E. Huntington was a man of dis- 
tinguished appearance. In his presence one felt the dynamic personal- 
ity of the man who, after forty years of progressive achievements in 
the world of affairs, had turned his energies with equal success to col- 
lecting. A determined chin under heavy white mustaches suggested 
the vigorous, active man of business; on the other hand, kindly blue 
eyes, set far apart beneath a broad, high forehead, bespoke the man 
who had developed into the mellowed collector, sensitive to the fine 
things he was gathering. 

To see him in his library was a sufficient answer to the question 
often asked: Did Mr. Huntington really know and enjoy his books? 
In numerous ways he showed his keen enjoyment of them. Stretched 
out in an easy chair reading a book or telling an anecdote about an 
acquisition; seated at his desk examining the latest dealers’ catalogues; 
or unpacking and examining the most recent arrivals — he was always 
eagerly and happily occupied. There was a secret door in the library 
room, concealing a safe containing some of the choicest treasures, such 
as the “Gutenberg” Bible, the “Ellesmere” Chaucer, the Franklin 
“Autobiography,” and the rarest Shakespeare quartos and folios. 
Mr. Huntington had the collector’s love of talking about his treasures 
to a sympathetic listener. In such company he would drop his usual 
reserve and, handling his treasures one by one, would explain their 
history and significance. Such occasions, however, were rare; Mr. 
Huntington was more often concerned with some problem connected 
with the future of his library than with reminiscences of its past. 
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The Huntington method of collecting resulted in the accumulation 
of a large number of rarities that were apparently duplicates, and as 
these were in many cases the only copies likely to come into the mar- 
ket collectors were keenly interested in their fate. Mr. Huntington 
had no desire selfishly to retain extra copies of books, but he was un- 
willing to release them until all the volumes involved had been pains- 
takingly collated. This work necessitated a close study by the staff of 
thousands of volumes, and in the process a great deal of valuable 
information concerning rare books was obtained. In the case of exact 
duplicates, only the better or best copy was retained, but all variants 
of importance were kept. 

Some of the duplicates were disposed of privately, but most of 
them were sold through a series of auctions commencing in 1916. 
There were fifteen sales in all, held from time to time in the course of 
the next decade as the work of collation progressed. They were con- 
sidered the most important series in the auction rooms since the dis- 
persal of the Hoe collection, and returned to Mr. Huntington more 
than half-a-million dollars for the purchase of new material. 

When the Bridgewater Library was acquired in 1917, Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s habit of buying libraries en 4/oc no longer surprised the public. 
He was by this time acknowledged to be the outstanding book 
collector of America, if not of the world, although only ten years 
before his name had not even been entered in a survey of private 
libraries in New York. The New York Times, in an article published 
in 1917, stated that Mr. Huntington had spent six millions on his 
library in six years. While all information concerning his expendi- 
tures was withheld, some of the larger acquisitions were reported in 
the press with more or less accurate estimates of the prices involved. 
The statement in the Times was based on these figures and certainly 
it was not an exaggeration. 

Perhaps some scholars and booklovers felt that there was a dan- 
gerous aspect to this concentration of rare books: if such material 
was carelessly disposed of, a serious loss to the world would result. 
But notwithstanding his reticence, Mr. Huntington appreciated the 
importance of his library and was considering plans for its eventual 
utilization. Just how and when he settled this fundamental question 
in his own mind cannot be determined, but probably the general idea 
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of leaving his collections for the benefit of the public occurred to him 
well in advance of his ultimate decision to endow an institution like the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. Mr. Huntington had 
long contemplated some public benefaction in California, and un- 
doubtedly the nature of this gift was determined by his intimate asso- 
ciation in his later years with his books and paintings. Certainly by 
1913, probably a year or two before, he came to the conclusion that a 
foundation designed to promote the study and appreciation of litera- 
ture, history, and art would be the form of philanthropy best suited to 
enrich the state and country he loved. When his collections ap- 
proached a point justifying the move, he formulated the broad out- 
lines of the foundation through which they were to be dedicated to the 
people. Obviously, the easier course would have been to convey his 
collections by deed to the county or the state or to some educational 
institution already established; but when, after carefully considering 
the matter, he decided an independent institution would be best, he 
did not hesitate to assume the increased responsibility involved in es- 
tablishing a trust that would insure the safe and wise administration 
and utilization of his treasures. 

The institution created by a deed of trust dated August 30, 1919, 
and later modified by subsequent deeds, suggests a combination of the 
ideas and ideals of Mr. Huntington and the advice of those who were 
named as the original board of trustees. The independence of the 
institution, and the centering of responsibility in a small board of 
trustees, are characteristic of the Founder’s principles. Of the five 
original trustees — Howard E. Huntington, his son; Archer M. 
Huntington, founder of the Hispanic Society of America; Dr. George 
Ellery Hale, then Director of Mount Wilson Observatory; and George 
S. Patton and William E. Dunn, friends and business associates — 
three have already died. The first vacancy in the board, caused by 
the death of Howard Huntington, was filled by the election of Henry 
M. Robinson, the financier. Dr. Robert A. Millikan, the physicist, 
was chosen to replace Mr. Dunn after his death; and Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, then President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, succeeded Mr. Patton, who died shortly after 
the Founder. 

About the time the first deed of trust was recorded, ground was 
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broken for the library building, on a site about two hundred feet east 
of Mr. Huntington’s home. Of classical design, the library was built 
in the form of a letter E; the principal room, now used for the library 
exhibition, paralleled the fagade and was used as the reading room, off 
which were three wings — one for the staff workrooms, one for the 
vault for rare books and manuscripts, and one reserved for exhibition 
purposes. The building, ample for immediate requirements and 
planned to permit extensions, was occupied in September, 1920, 
although it was not completed until three years later, when the vault- 
enclosed rare-book stack was finished. 

The transfer of the library headquarters from New York to San 
Marino, August I, 1920, excited much comment in the press. The 
point most emphasized, however, was the large amount of money 
represented rather than the outstanding historical and artistic im- 
portance of the material in the collections or the significance of the 
location of such an institution on the Pacific Coast. There were criti- 
cisms of Mr. Huntington’s action in transferring to California mate- 
rials that for the moment undoubtedly would have been more largely 
used, and perhaps more appreciated, on the Atlantic Coast. As usual, 
however, Mr. Huntington was looking far ahead, and in this instance 
he was actuated by his confidence in the intellectual future of the 
West. Some of this censure has already been dissipated by the extent 
to which scholars have thus far benefited by the Library, and by 
the popular appreciation of the institution indicated by the reception 
of nearly 400,000 visitors during the first three years its exhibitions 
were open to the public. But these statements anticipate the rest of 
the story. ; 

Had Mr. Huntington been a man of fixed ideas, the history of his 
collecting subsequent to 1920 would be little more than a chronicle 
of the relatively small list of rarities he was able to add to his great 
collection of such material. Up to that time, his attention had been 
focused chiefly on collectors’ items. The Church collection, with its 
large proportion of fine copies of first editions and earliest issues of 
noted books, may be considered an excellent example. Dr. Cole has 
aptly described it as containing “those excessively rare items that 
other collectors much desired in order to round out or complete their 
collections.” 
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In ten years of intensive buying, Mr. Huntington had acquired 
many noted libraries and parts of collections of the same kind. So rich 
in rarities had the Huntington collection become by 1920 that, when 
the Arbury Hall catalogue was checked, four-fifths of its titles were 
found to be already in Mr. Huntington’s possession. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Huntington continued his pursuit of additional rarities with 
great success. The Britwell Court sales, which continued until 1927, 
yielded a particularly fine group of early English books. Through Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, who became the principal agent after George D. 
Smith’s death in 1920, more than 1,500 such rarities were obtained 
from this one source, many of the books being numbered among the 
hundreds of unique volumes now in the Library. 

As the rarities in the earlier fields in Mr. Huntington’s library 
became scarcer, his indefatigable collecting impulse took another turn. 
Moreover, discussions with men of scholarly interests about his collec- 
tions had brought about an important change in Mr. Huntington’s 
attitude. His development did not leave him satisfied merely to per- 
fect his collection of rarities, nor did it lead him into fields outside the 
scope already established; but it enabled him to foresee possibilities of 
increasing the future value of his library to a point far beyond the 
ambition of the average bibliophile. 

Briefly, these potentialities were the enlargement of the collection, 
within the chosen fields, in order to include the background material 
of the period. As a rule, bibliophiles neglect this material in favor 
of the classics of the time, but to students both types are equally valu- 
able, particularly if the books or manuscripts of less individual im- 
portance are available in large numbers. This was the case in the 
Bridgewater Library. Mr. Huntington’s purchase of this fine old col- 
lection occurred just three hundred years after the death of Sir Thomas 
Egerton, its founder, in 1617. Among Sir Thomas’ successors in the 
ownership of the library were collectors who had added to its treas- 
ures. But in addition to such books as the first editions of Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, and Spenser, there was a large number of volumes of 
another kind which had accumulated with succeeding generations of 
the family. Among the latter books, regarded in their time and later 
as less important, hence more likely to disappear than the classics, 
were works on theology, science, and commerce, as well as volumes 
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covering numerous subjects of popular interest such as gardening, 
cookery, conduct, etc. From such sources, hitherto not readily avail- 
able in America, scholars can study the background from which came 
not only literary masterpieces but also social and scientific changes 
that have affected civilization. 

Mr. Huntington was not alone in the idea of buying to obtain a 
comprehensive representation of the literature — to use the word in 
its widest sense — of a period, but, as an individual prepared to pay 
collectors’ prices for such books, he had little competition and was 
able to accumulate an astonishing amount of material before the idea 
was more generally adopted. His readiness to adopt this course, so 
much in harmony with the trend of contemporary scholarship, was 
characteristic of his instinctive appreciation of tendencies. 

The removal of the Library to San Marino in September, 1920, 
stimulated the application of the new plan of buying to other parts 
of the collection. During the three-year period before the rare-book 
stack was completed, the rarest books and manuscripts were left in the 
New York house. Meanwhile, many of the hundreds of boxes of books 
in storage were unpacked and their contents placed on temporary 
shelves in an improvised stack room. Among the first to be shelved 
after the reference collection were the modern first editions and the 
Californiana. These parts of the collection had been growing to a 
certain extent in recent years, but ample shelf room now being avail- 
able in San Marino, Mr. Huntington, under the stimulus of seeing these 
parts of the Library assembled for the first time, began adding to them 
on a large scale. 

The collection of first editions of the works of well-known English 
and American authors of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries had 
been growing since 1909. The Church and Halsey purchases had 
added many rarities, and from auction sales and dealers came numer- 
ous volumes, individually and in sets, enriching the Library in the later 
period of English literature. When Mr. Huntington became especially 
interested in these books, lists of them (covering the contents of the 
Library among the works of a group of some 500 authors) were pre- 
pared for his use, and with these before him, in San Marino or New 
York, he purchased liberally. In the course of a few years he as- 
sembled a collection of nearly 20,000 first editions, among which were 
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a number of collected sets of the works of individual authors, including 
Dickens, Stevenson, Kipling, and Clemens, each containing upward of 
too titles. At the time of his death, the Library contained an even 
sequence of first editions of English literature from Chaucer to Conrad. 

In this collecting Mr. Huntington was aided to a large extent by the 
library staff. Following George D. Smith’s death in 1920, he had 
transferred much of the responsibility for minor purchases to the staff 
and particularly to Leslie E. Bliss (then the Curator), who, through 
several years’ association with Mr. Huntington, had become well 
versed in his plans. The Founder continued to make decisions in the 
more important purchases, but as other demands increased toward 
the end of his life he left more and more responsibility in buying to his 
trusted assistants. 

The participation of the staff in buying furnished another stimulus 
to the plan of making the Library as complete as possible in certain 
fields and of acquiring from all quarters important material for re- 
search whether possessing an appeal to collectors or not. Library and 
bibliographical training lent valuable aid in the work of enlarging 
the scope of the collector. This may well be seen in the case of the 
nineteenth-century Americana, which were greatly augmented after 
1920. The purchase, in 1916, of the Macdonald Californiana indicated 
a natural interest on Mr. Huntington’s part in the history of the state 
of his adoption. Limitations of shelf space, however, had discouraged 
adding in large quantity to this collection, which, until 1922, was 
practically the only extensive group of later Americana in the Library. 
When these limitations were removed, buying of such material pro- 
ceeded on a larger scale and opportunities to enlarge this section of the 
Library through desirable en d/oc purchases were readily accepted on 
recommendation of the staff. In one year (1922) no less than five 
purchases of nineteenth-century Americana were made: the Stewart, 
Lewisson, Wagner, Nicholson, and Brock. Each of these, although 
less interesting from a bibliophile’s point of view than the earlier en 
bloc acquisitions, represented similar thoroughness on the collector’s 
part and, in its individual field, added much valuable source material 
for students. 

The general policy of “filling in” was applied at this time to these 
rapidly increasing sections of the Library as well as to the older books. 
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The increasing scope of the collections required much purchasing of 
this sort and, with the efficient organization developed for such work, 
the likelihood is that, had the Founder lived many years longer, 
the collection of Americana printed after 1800 would have greatly ex- 
ceeded the 55,000 volumes which it contained in 1927. 

A miscellaneous purchase from the Gunther collections in 1922, 
which included 70 incunabula, proved to be the beginning of the 
expansion of Mr. Huntington’s collection in this field until it became 
one of the richest and most important parts of the Library, providing 
material for the study of English thought in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Prior to 1916 Mr. Huntington had possessed only 
about 100 of these early books, most of them selected (as in the case 
of the “Gutenberg” Bible) because of individual importance. In 1916 
he had acquired from George D. Smith 136 more of the same type. A 
few items had been added from time to time through auction pur- 
chases, so that by 1920 the collection had increased to about 400 vol- 
umes. A year before, the Census of Fifteenth Century Books owned in 
America (1919), issued by the Bibliographical Society of America, 
stated that 169 public and 246 private collections (including the 
Huntington) reported approximately 13,200 copies of more than 
6,640 titles. But the Gunther purchase stimulated Mr. Huntington’s 
interest in these books, and this, in turn, precipitated astonishing 
activities on the part of dealers in assembling incunabula for his con- 
sideration. The fact that, within four years and through twelve 
transactions with two men, Mr. Huntington acquired more than 
4,500 books printed in the fifteenth century with practically no dupli- 
cation, is a particularly striking example of the efficiency of the 
method that made possible the formation of the Huntington Library. 
These purchases brought the number of incunabula to approximately 
5,400, making the collection the largest of its kind in America. But 
the size of the collection is not more remarkable than its quality. As 
in the case of the early English books, it is well-rounded, including 
contributions in all fields of thought of the period. Moreover, through 
a comprehensive representation of the products of the first and prin- 
cipal presses of the time, it illustrates the development and spread of 
the art of printing in the first half-century of its existence in Europe, a 
subject of importance in itself. 
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In still another field, that of manuscripts, Mr. Huntington in- 
creased the Library’s resources to an extent materially enhancing 
their value for research. The original collection of manuscripts, like 
other sections of the Library, was notable for the individual importance 
of its treasures. It included many fine examples of the illuminator’s 
art, such as Books of Hours, as well as a large number of autographs 
and letters of famous people. No field is more tempting to the col- 
lector than that of manuscripts, in which almost every item is of 
unique interest; and it is not surprising that, when space and other 
facilities permitted, Mr. Huntington turned to it with zest. In 1923 
three purchases of English manuscripts of historical significance were 
made: the Loudoun, the Abercromby, and the Battle Abbey papers. 
In the remaining four years of Mr. Huntington’s life, many other 
manuscript collections, literary and historical, English and American, 
were bought. Of these perhaps the most important were two pur- 
chases from England: the Stowe papers (1925) and the Hastings- 
Huntingdon papers (1927), which are similar in general character to 
a large part of the 12,000 manuscripts acquired with the Bridgewater 
Library, and so voluminous that years will be required to complete 
their listing. 

In this brief sketch of Mr. Huntington’s activities as a book col- 
lector, no attempt has been made to mention all of the en doc pur- 
chases. The effort has been, rather, to suggest the growth of the 
Huntington Library genetically. As previously stated, notwithstand- 
ing the Founder’s primary interest in large transactions in the book 
world, he consistently “filled in” with smaller purchases. The collec- 
tions of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English books (excluding 
those printed before 1641) is an example of a section of the Library 
built up largely through this method. The Chew collection had sup- 
plied many first editions of the works of authors such as Pope (72 
items), Goldsmith, Prior, and Gay, and from other sources numerous 
similar rarities had been added. The Bridgewater Library contained 
hundreds of bound volumes of pamphlets of the seventeenth century, 
and in.addition to these the Benedict and other collections of eight- 
eenth-century material bought as Americana had contributed hun- 
dreds of books whose contents are also of value to English students. 
Approximately 30,000 books and pamphlets, printed in England be- 
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tween 1641 and 1799, including 253 editions of works of Defoe, 134 
of Swift, and 158 of Pope, were assembled before Mr. Huntington’s 
last en bloc purchase, the Stevens collection of eighteenth-century 
pamphlets bearing on the American Revolution. Of these about 
1,000, or roughly one-third of the collection, were already in the 
Library. 

Meanwhile, the art collections were being enriched in a degree com- 
parable to the growth of the Library. Reference to the Preliminary 
Handbook of the art collections, prepared in 1928 for visitors to the 
exhibitions, reveals the fact that twenty-seven of the forty-six paint- 
ings listed were acquired between 1920 and 1927. From the same 
source we learn that: “In the last months of his life Mr. Huntington 
carried out a cherished project of establishing a memorial to his wife 
[who had died in 1924]. Mrs. Huntington had been especially fond 
of a small collection which she had formed of Italian and Flemish 
paintings of the Renaissance. Mr. Archer M. Huntington, who in- 
herited these paintings, presented them in memory of his mother. A 
few other primitives were added, and about them were gathered 
French sculptures, bronzes, porcelains, and a collection of furniture 
and other objects of art, largely French of the eighteenth century.” 
These purchases to supplement the gift of Mrs. Huntington’s son 
were, for the most part, of collections already assembled, and therefore 
represented a method of buying which was more nearly akin to that 
Mr. Huntington followed in gathering books and manuscripts than 
had been the case in any previous art acquisitions (with the exception 
of groups of Chelsea porcelain and of miniatures). 

The Arabella D. Huntington Memorial was installed in the west 
wing of the library building and dedicated in a special deed of trust 
dated April 23, 1927. The same deed also provided for the mainte- 
nance of the Huntington Mausoleum. For several years the Founder 
had been turning over in his mind ideas for a mausoleum, and had 
favored a classical structure as a model. In 1926 he commissioned 
John Russell Pope, of New York, to draw plans. The building was in 
process of construction on one of the highest points of the estate at the 
time of Mr. Huntington’s death. 

But the many additions to the Library and art collections, im- 
portant though they were, were not the Founder’s only contributions 
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to the institution during those last busy years. At no time did the joy 
and enthusiasm of adding to his collections efface the more serious 
problem of their future usefulness. His attitude toward those seeking 
access to his books and manuscripts had always been liberal, and even 
in New York, when circumstances would have justified withholding 
this privilege temporarily, he permitted use of his rarities for study 
and exhibition. With the change from a private to a public status, in 
1919, all question of loaning for exhibition was eliminated by the deed 
of trust, but, as if to offset this, Mr. Huntington chose to extend 
privileges to readers as soon as the library building was occupied. 

As rapidly as the collections were unpacked, they were made avail- 
able to qualified readers; and in many instances boxes were opened 
for the benefit of scholars whose needs were urgent. The knowledge 
that the books and manuscripts that he loved were being put to use 
gave great satisfaction to the Founder, who was wont to observe the 
presence of students in the reading room as he passed through it on 
his daily trips between his home and the “‘Founder’s room” in the 
Library. 

One feature of Mr. Huntington’s method, however, temporarily 
reduced the usefulness of the Library to students. So long as the 
collections constituted his private library there had been no need for 
the general works of reference indispensable to scholars, and he had 
neglected them. Even when the Library had been transformed into 
an institution, he was still unwilling to permit any extensive use of 
funds for the purchase of such works, for he was anxious that its 
resources and the energies of its staff might be devoted to its con- 
tinuing development along the lines he had started. He felt that the 
equipment of the Library for research could be left for the Trustees 
to attend to after his death. Its increasing use by students, however, 
forced a modification of this limitation, and purchases along these lines 
were made in his lifetime. This issue as to the acquisition of refer- 
ence books soon broadened out and led to the consideration of the 
whole problem of research work at the Huntington Library. Scholars 
were coming to the Library in increasing numbers, and it seemed to 
the Trustees that their work, valuable as it undoubtedly was, was too 
scattered and unrelated to use the material to the best advantage 
or to redound to the credit of the Library. They accordingly recom- 
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mended to the Founder the adoption of a policy for the encourage- 
ment of research. This was formally approved by Mr. Huntington 
in 1925. 

With this new development Dr. Max Farrand, formerly Professor 
of American History at Yale University and then Director of the 
Division of Education of the Commonwealth Fund in New York, was 
invited to come to the Library as the first Research Associate and 
was requested to draft a plan for the carrying on of research at the 
Library which would enable it to become a research institution in the 
study of the development of civilization in England and America, a 
field in which the Library’s collections were the strongest. Dr. 
Farrand visited the Library in December, 1926, and his visit resulted 
in the recommendation, approved by the Trustees and the Founder, 
for a comprehensive program of research, including organization of 
the collections and acquisition of the necessary supplementary mate- 
rial for their utilization. Approval of the appointment of Dr. Farrand 
as Director of Research and making financial provision for research 
undertakings at the institution itself, in addition to the facilities 
extended to scholars working independently, were among the Found- 
er’s last important actions affecting the Library. 


A biographer will face an interesting question if he attempts to con- 
sider the relative importance of Mr. Huntington’s business and phil- 
anthropic achievements. Undoubtedly during his last years the Li- 
brary had become his principal interest and its affairs were often the 
first to receive his attention. It represented the materialization of long- 
cherished ideals and brought him deep satisfaction in the closing years 
of his life. Village-born, trained in the old-fashioned school of expe- 
rience, and disciplined in long hours and arduous duties, he had ful- 
filled every obligation with a uniform degree of faithfulness. When his 
undertakings were small he had applied himself earnestly, and as they 
became more important he maintained the same standards. ‘‘There 
was no day in the week that did not give him the chance to work 
eighteen or twenty hours a day,” said Collis P. Huntington. But it 
was as a powerful figure in the affairs of a rapidly developing part of 
the country that he exemplified the new age of big business. He made 
his work a public service, and when he amassed a great fortune he 
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devoted a large part of it to the common good. Although he avowedly 
concentrated his philanthropy on the institution bearing his name, 
Mr. Huntington was numbered among the contributors to many 
public-spirited causes. His pride in his name and family was steadfast, 
and was the occasion for other benefactions. He honored the memory 
of his parents by transforming the family place in Oneonta into a 
public park and library, and his will provided for the endowment of 
the Collis P. and Howard Huntington Memorial Hospital near Los 
Angeles. 

Until 1915 Mr. Huntington had been blessed with unusually good 
health. In that year serious illness overtook him. His strong constt- 
tution rallied and permitted continuation of his usual activities until 
1924, when he was again confined to his room for several weeks. At 
this time, and in later periods of illness, he kept in touch with his 
affairs through conferences with his associates. In April, 1927, Mr. 
Huntington left San Marino for Philadelphia, seeking recovery of 
health. But he died there May 23. When his body was returned to 
San Marino for burial, it was received with becoming simplicity by 
San Marino Troop No. 1 of the Boy Scouts of America, in whose 
organization Mr. Huntington had shown a generous interest. 

His birthday, February 27, is commemorated by appropriate an- 
nual exercises at the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. 
There can be little doubt that he would have wished to be remembered 
primarily as the Founder of the Library that bears his name. A clue 
to his own feelings is found in his reply to a question as to whether he 
had ever contemplated writing an autobiography: “‘No, never. I have 
been approached regarding a biography, but I do not want that. This 
Library will tell the story. It represents the reward of all the work I 
have ever done and the realization of much happiness.” 


Huntington Library Collections’ 


T CANNOT be too often stated that the Huntington Library is 

essentially a “‘library of libraries or a collection of collections.” 

The Founder’s business career, as Mr. Schad has shown in his 

biographical sketch, led him into large-scale purchase and amal- 
gamation of public utilities, and this technique Mr. Huntington natur- 
ally transferred to book collecting. The Library is an amalgamation 
of large-scale purchases, which, however, were cemented into a struc- 
ture by innumerable individual purchases made steadily along with 
the large en S/oc acquisitions. The field of Mr. Huntington’s collecting 
was English and American history and literature, and aside from in- 
cunabula and Spanish-American documents he limited his collecting 
mainly to books and documents in the English language. European 
influences on England and America can be studied in his Library only 
through incunabula, or through incidental acquisitions, or in the field 
of Spanish-American relations. 

Since the Library developed largely through the collecting of collec- 
tions, it has seemed natural to give such an account of its history in 
terms of these units as may describe its resources and at the same time 
present its chronological development. Hence about one hundred col- 
lections have been selected for deseription with the object of giving 
students some idea, even if an imperfect one, of the materials to be 
found in the Library. In the last analysis the selection of materials 
for description has been somewhat arbitrary. They are always in some 
sense ‘‘collections” and not single items. They may, however, be the 


« The accounts of most of these collections have been written by Professor George Sher- 
burn, of the University of Chicago, with, however, the constant aid of the Library staff, 
who, since it was impossible in most cases for Professor Sherburn to examine in detail the ma- 
terials described, assisted in the study of printed or manuscript catalogues and furnished sup- 
plementary data from their first-hand knowledge of the collections. Incunabula have been 
presented by Mr. Mead, and one or two collections of Americana, by Mr. Waters or Miss 


Beaufort. 
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accumulations of a great family through several centuries, or they may 
be the relatively brief work of a single collector or dealer. Several of 
the units described were purchased at auction sales as single items, but 
in such cases the single “item” included a mass of manuscripts or a 
fairly large number of printed books. 

The omissions here to be noted will seem in some cases as important 
as the inclusions. Many collections that are presented are smaller and 
less significant than individual purchases which Mr. Huntington made 
at auction sales. Often he carried from a sale the lion’s share of its 
offerings: certainly his acquisitions from the Poor, Hoe, Huth, or 
Britwell sales would equal in importance and even in number of items 
acquired numerous collections here described. Such individual pur- 
chases when not made en dloc are arbitrarily excluded from this ac- 
count — in the expectation, however, that the omission will be reme- 
died in later issues of this Bulletin. Certain collections, not books or 
manuscripts, have also been excluded. Among them are those made 
up of maps, prints, engravings, and music — which again it is planned 
to describe in later numbers of the Bulletin. 

The proportion of space here allotted to various collections may 
call for explanation. Several of the collections have already been 
described in more detail in printed catalogues. This fact has permitted 
in some cases a disproportionately brief account here. In general, it 
has been impossible to make the length of the description proportion- 
ate to the inherent value of the collection. A unified collection de- 
mands less space than one that is miscellaneous. Moreover, absolute 
values in these matters are indeterminate. To one specialist reading 
these descriptions the proportionate emphasis will doubtless seem fre- 
quently to be mistaken, but if adjusted to his values the new emphasis 
might still seem unsatisfactory to other specialists with different in- 
terests. A certain element of caprice in these matters is to be expected. 
It may, for example, seem strange to some that incunabula are treated 
in such detail. The field of early European printing stands apart from 
the central purpose of the Library; but Mr. Huntington collected in- 
cunabula so effectively and they are at present so alluring to collectors 
and valuable to students that the descriptions of them here are some- 


what fully given. 
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A certain irrationality in naming the collections must be accepted. 
Everyone will realize how names fixed upon collections by accident 
either before or after purchase tend to persist. Maggs Brothers, for 
example, catalogued the papers of the Hastings family as ‘“‘Hunting- 
don Papers,” and so they are naturally called at times by the Library 
staft, though obviously they include much more than the muniments 
of such members of the Hastings family as were Earls of Huntingdon. 
Usually the captions for the collections described indicate provenience 
rather than substance. The collector, except in outstanding cases, gets 
little enough credit for his labors, so that it seems just to name the 
collection after him except in cases where the collectanea focus on 
some single personage; then it seems more natural to name the collec- 
tion for its substance. No invariable principle, however, has been 
followed. 

It must also be remembered that only in case of highly special- 
ized collections (and seldom even then) do the collections remain 
intact within the Huntington Library. Exact duplicates have usually 
been sold, as well as the books outside the scope of Mr. Huntington’s 
collecting; and the fact that the Church, the Chew, and the Bridge- 
water House libraries are now a part of the Huntington Library does 
not mean that all the copies of all the books thus acquired are still to 
be found there, or that those retained have been shelved as units. In 
the case of purchases of incunabula it may be urged with some justice 
that the purchase was seldom made strictly en d/oc, but since the 
dealer concerned practically always allowed Mr. Huntington to choose 
from such d/ocs all books that he lacked, accounts of these purchases 
are included. All the collections here described are now, or when cata- 
logued will be, simply books arranged on the shelves according to the 
subject classification of the Library cataloguers. At the time of Mr. 
Huntington’s death his library of printed books included about 
175,000 volumes, of which approximately one-half ordinarily would be 
considered rare or unusual. It is difficult to estimate the size of the 
manuscript collections, but they are very extensive. From these com- 
bined treasures a relatively small number of important unit purchases 
are here individualized for description and historical survey. 


« This applies only to printed material; manuscript collections have been kept together. 
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Morrocu, Cuartes A. (1873- ) 1904 

Mr. Morrogh’s library (printed catalogue, New York, 1902) was 
one of Mr. Huntington’s earliest en d/oc purchases. Many of the 
items were replaced later, but all the 54 books from the Kelmscott 
Press and 57 volumes illustrated by Cruikshank were retained. 


MorscHHAvusErR, JOHN ANTHONY 1904 

This accession, one of Mr. Huntington’s purchases from Isaac 
Mendoza, contains somewhat less than 4,000 items. These constitute 
a literary reading collection that includes standard editions of the 
most important English and American writers, with many sets of 
works translated from French and German. About 40 items, in a 
great many volumes, are in the original German. There are sporting 
magazines and books, and a number of fairly extensive files of bound 
popular magazines. In the sets of collected works standard English 
novelists are particularly well represented. Many of the sets are 
limited editions, many are “profusely illustrated,” and some are 
elaborately extra-illustrated. 


Brown, JULIET 1907 

This collection of somewhat under 500 titles (contained in prob- 
ably over 2,000 volumes) comprised finely illustrated books from all 
periods and fields. It brought to the Library 16 incunabula, 50 books 
from the sixteenth century, a slightly larger number from the seven- 
teenth, about 85 from the eighteenth, and almost 300 from the nine- 
teenth. The fields in which illustrated books are most frequently 
found in the collection are religion, literature, topography, history, 
costume, and the natural sciences. There are over a dozen manu- 
scripts, chiefly illuminated ecclesiastical works from the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries. Three folio volumes contain over 450 Ho- 
garth engravings, mostly in the first state, with later important states 
showing the artist’s variations. In general, the collection concerned 
Germany and the United States, though artists of many European 
countries and of China are represented. Suabia with 50 examples of 
literature in the Suabian dialect, and Wittenberg with at least 6 
Luther items of the sixteenth century, are notable as central fields of 
interest. 
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The collection, also known as the Schneider Library, was purchased 
in 1907 from Mrs. Juliet Brown. Later many items were disposed of 
as not falling within the special province of the Library. 


Stow, Joun A. 1908 

The library assembled by this member of the Lambs Club, New 
York, was an early purchase by Mr. Huntington through the agency 
of Isaac Mendoza. It included somewhat under 2,000 volumes, chiefly 
fiction, history, and biography, with some poetry. There are numer- 
ous translations from Greek and Roman classics and also from modern 
French fiction, especially Dumas and Balzac. The standard authors 
of English fiction are widely but unevenly represented; of Dickens, for 
example, there are many volumes, but of Thackeray almost none. 
There are several chapbooks. Originally there was a considerable 
section of French fiction untranslated, as well as a section of erotica; 
but these were eliminated as not falling within the scope of Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s collecting. 


Cuurcu, Evisu Dwicut (1835-1908) IgII 

The first really extensive and important acquisition by Mr. Hunt- 
ington was the Church Library (April, 1911), formed during a period 
of twenty years by E. D. Church, of Brooklyn. A printed catalogue of 
the Church Americana (5 vols.), and of the collections of Mr. Church in 
English literature, etc. (2 vols.), was prepared by George Watson Cole. 
This catalogue shows the Church Library to have been remarkably 
strong in early Americana and in early editions of such English poets 
as Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton. The size of the collection — 
2,133 volumes — was less significant than the rarity of its items. The 
inclusion of 12 Shakespeare folios and 37 quartos (mainly Locker- 
Lampson copies) made it in 1911 one of the best in that field Early 

* Supplementary acquisitions, notably in the Devonshire, Bridgewater, and Halsey pur- 
chases, have so augmented the riches of the Huntington Library in editions of Shakespeare 
that it now possesses a total of 29 Shakespeare folios (4 firsts), among them all the imprints 
and many variants. The quartos antedating 1641 now in the Library number 73; they include 
firsts of all except Titus Andronicus and Pericles; and of quartos other than firsts, printed 
prior to 1623 and fully described in the Census (1916) of Miss Henrietta C. Bartlett, only the 
1604 edition of 7 Henry IV and the 1598 (third) of Richard II are lacking. Upon the purchase 


(1917) of the Bridgewater Library, quartos from that collection replaced exact duplicates 
from the Church Library, which were sold. Collection of the non-dramatic poems of Shake- 
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editions of Spenser and Milton (with rare firsts of Comus and Lycidas) 
made it almost equally eminent in these authors. There were also 
22 incunabula. 

In the field of Americana there are 1,500 separate works, many of 
them of greatest rarity. Among these are a unique copy of The Book 
of the General Lauues . . . of the Massachusets (1648), reprinted in 1929 
as the first of the new series of Huntington Library Publications, and 
the original manuscript of Franklin’s 4utobiography. The extraordi- 
narily fine set of De Bry’s Voyages was later augmented in the Britwell 
Court Americana. From Mr. Church came also the real foundation 
of the Huntington resources concerning the history of the original 
American colonies on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Many duplicates in the collection, which was acquired through the 
agency of George D. Smith, have since been disposed of by sale. 


Benepict, Russey (1859- ) Tous 

In April, 1911, Judge Benedict sold to Mr. Huntington about 800 
pamphlets dealing with the period of the American Revolution. These 
are a valuable supplement to the resources of the Church collection. 
About a year later Mr. Huntington acquired from Judge Benedict a 
large collection of books on colonial laws. Both of these purchases 
were privately made; Mr. Huntington bought nothing from the Bene- 
dict sale of Acts and Laws of the Thirteen original Colonies and States 
(American Art Association sale of February 27, 1922). 


Cuew, BEVERLY (1850-1924) IgI2 

At least three notable collections were formed by this New York 
financier and bibliophile, one of which came to the Huntington Li- 
brary. This collection was designed to represent early English poetry, 
though as a matter of fact it contains also some prose. The field of col- 
lection, together with the fine state of the volumes (about 1,600 in all), 
made it a particularly desirable addition to Mr. Huntington’s library. 
speare also began with the acquisition of the Church Library, which brought first editions of 
Lucrece, of Love's Martyr (of which only two copies are known), and of the Sonnets; it has con- 
tinued until now one can find in the Huntington Library three early editions of Venus and 
Adonis — the copy of the fifth is unique — six (1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8) of Lucrece, and a first of the 


Passionate Pilgrim. The richness of the Shakespearean collections is one of the chief glories of 
the Library. 
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Although there are many treasures from both the sixteenth and the 
eighteenth centuries, the real wealth of the collection lies in the poetry 
of the seventeenth century. Shakespeare was represented by copies of 
the four folios, and Spenser by the Shepheards Calendar (1591), Com- 
plaints (1591), Colin Clouts (1595), Foure Hymnes (1596), and by edi- 
tions of the Faerie Queene dating 1590, 1596 (2 parts), and 1609. Of 
Milton there were the Poems of 1645, 14 editions of Paradise Lost (1667- 
1799), and § editions of Paradise Regain’d (1671-1705). Other copies 
of some of these items were either already in the Library or were ac- 
quired later, so the Chew duplicates were sold or exchanged. The 
real rarities, however, are probably from less famous and less fre- 
quently collected writers. Richard Braithwaite has 29 titles listed; 
John Cleveland, 35; Francis Quarles, 30; Edmund Waller, 33; and 
George Wither, 54. There are 20 early editions of Hudibras. Among 
other poets with usually at least a dozen items listed under their 
names are Charles Cotton, Cowley, Crashaw, Daniel, Denham, 
Donne, Dryden (30, excluding plays), Herbert, Heywood, and May. 
In the eighteenth century, Gay (15), Goldsmith (15), Pope (72), and 
Prior (15) are most fully represented. Among the Pope items are 18 
varying copies of the Dunciad printed during Pope’s lifetime. The ac- 
quisition of this collection of Mr. Chew’s greatly increased the Li- 
brary’s treasures in early English poetry. It was purchased privately 
by Mr. Huntington in October, 1912, and is not to be confused with 
purchases made later in the Chew sales at the Anderson Galleries, 
December 8, 9, 1924, and January 5-7, 1925. 


Porter, Davip Dixon (1813-91) 

A mass of Civil War papers that were for the most part received by 
Admiral Porter during the period (November, 1862, to April, 1864) 
when he was assisting with his fleet in operations on the lower Missis- 
sippi, came into Mr. Huntington’s possession in 1912. Almost 400 
items are reports of commanders in Porter’s fleet, requests for fur- 
loughs, lists of deserters, accounts of recruiting efforts, and other rou- 
tine documents sent to Porter as admiral. About a score of communi- 
cations from officers in the army with which Porter was co-operating 
cover the same period. Over 200 telegrams, originals, with some drafts 
or copies, sent by Secretary Welles or by his assistant G. V. Fox, are 
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found with the collection, though some of them seem unconnected with 
Porter. Another group of about a hundred telegrams, sent from the 
Navy Department (usually by Welles or by J. A. Dahlgren) or sent to 
the Department, cover the years 1861-66, and again seem largely un- 
related to Porter. The whole collection contains a mass of varied de- 
tail concerning naval operations during the War. It was purchased 
from Charles Baker, of New York, in December, 1912. 


KANE, GRENVILLE 1913 

In one purchase from Mr. Kane the Library acquired 170 of its 
more than 400 manuscripts, letters, surveys, or other documents 
written or signed by George Washington. The Kane purchase in- 
cluded also a few documents of the Washington family, 60 letters 
addressed to George Washington, as well as 2 letters by John Paul 
Jones, and Washington’s commission to Jones signed in 1792. The 
earliest document is a release of a mortgage signed by Lawrence Wash- 
ington and his son Lawrence, dated June 27, 1614. The aim of the 
collector was to acquire a letter or document from every year of Wash- 
ington’s adult life, and while that goal was not quite reached the col- 
lection has a surprising chronological distribution. There are over 30 
items for the period before 1775, including several early surveys with 
plat diagrams; there are 118 letters for the army period. After 1792 
the letters are concerned with Washington’s personal affairs and not 
with politics. The collection contains a map (1793) of the Mount 
Vernon estate, and one of Doeg Run Farm (a part of the estate), both 
in the autograph of Washington himself. The second map is dated 
September 20, 1799, and is eloquent testimony of the steadiness of the 
First President’s hand up to the time of his last illness. The collection 
was purchased for Mr. Huntington by George D. Smith in April, 1913. 


Quinn, JoHN (1870-1924) 1913 

From this New York lawyer, bibliophile, and art collector were 
purchased 121 manuscripts in the autograph of literary men of ap- 
proximately the last seventy-five years. The manuscripts are fre- 
quently of especial interest as being first drafts of works later recast or 
revised for publication. From George Meredith there are 21 items, 
one of which comprises 126 folio pages of unpublished criticisms of 
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over a thousand works submitted to him as reader for Chapman and 
Hall in the years 1886-93. Several Meredith manuscripts came to 
Quinn from Miss Nichols, nurse and attendant of Meredith during the 
last seven years of his life. Ninety-five pages in Meredith’s hand from 
Diana of the Crossways are also in the collection. Among 20 items from 
Swinburne are his Ben Yonson, his essay on Charles Dickens, an un- 
published (?) essay on Shelley, his Rosamond, and his Duke of Gandia. 
Among other writers represented are: William Morris (24 items), 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (15 items annotated by W. M. Rossetti, from 
whom Quinn purchased them), Christina Rossetti (28 sonnets), 
Thomas Hardy (2 stories), William Watson (14), Gissing (8), and 
Shaw (4). This purchase was made privately, and it is not to be con- 
fused with the well-known sales of Mr. Quinn’s library, which took 
place at the Anderson Galleries in the months from November, 1923, 
to March, 1924. 


Lamon, Warp Hitt (1828-93) 1914 

Ward Hill Lamon was from 1852 Abraham Lincoln’s law partner 
in Illinois and his closest personal friend in Washington, whither he 
accompanied the new President in 1861. After Lincoln’s death W. H. 
Herndon and Lamon separately began the collection of material for 
a biography. In 1869 Herndon sold copies of his voluminous data 
to Lamon, who thus had a great wealth of material for his Life of 
Abraham Lincoln (1872). In spite of the unfavorable reception of this 
book Lamon responded to requests of friends, and assembled anec- 
dotes and documents for a further study of Lincoln’s personality. 
This was published by Lamon’s daughter (Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln) in 1895. He wrote also an extensive, unpublished, account of 
Lincoln’s administration, which in typewritten form is found in the 
collection. In general, it is the documentary materials from which 
Lamon worked that now form the Lamon collection of the Huntington 
Library. They comprise about a score of autograph Lincoln docu- 
ments — seven briefs of law cases, letters, Lincoln’s account of his 
visit to the battlefield of Antietam, etc. There are about 2,000 letters 
from contemporaries (1856-93) of Lamon; almost 300 by Lamon him- 
self; copies of Herndon’s source materials in three volumes (1,700 pp. 
fol.); three lectures on Lincoln by Herndon in his hand; pieces of notes 
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by Lamon, etc. The papers were purchased by George D. Smith in 
1912 from Lamon’s daughter, Dorothy Lamon Teillard, and sold to 
Mr. Huntington in January, 1914. 


KemBLe-DEVONSHIRE PLAYS 

John Philip Kemble (1757-1823), the celebrated actor, made be- 
fore his retirement from the stage in 1817 a large collection of English 
plays and playbills. This he sold about 1820 to William Spencer 
Cavendish, sixth Duke of Devonshire (1790-1858). The Kemble col- 
lection included something like 3,500 or 4,000 plays and 40 volumes of 
playbills. The collection was greatly augmented by the sixth Duke 
of Devonshire, and eventually contained over 7,500 plays and 111 
volumes of playbills. The playbills give a nearly complete series for 
the performances at Drury Lane in the years 1750-82 and for Covent 
Garden in the years 1760-1831. Of the plays, over 2,00 fall in the 
first half of the nineteenth century; about 2,200 were printed in the 
period 1751-1800; somewhat less than 1,200 date from 1701-50; about 
950 from 1641-1700; and over 700 antedate 1641. 

It is obvious that in so full a collection it is perplexing to particular- 
ize rarities. Aside from printed plays one finds a sixteenth-centur 
manuscript of the Chester mysteries — the earliest of the known 
manuscripts of these plays — and the original manuscript of Bale’s 
Kynge Fohan. There are also author’s manuscripts of plays by John 
Marston, William Percy (“Comedies and pastorals,’ some of them 
still unprinted), and John Horne. Among the printed plays were 
copies of the four folios of Shakespeare and 57 quartos, several of 
which have been sold as duplicates. The rarest of the other early 
quartos, not to prolong the list, are Hamlet (1603 — one of two known 
copies), the Masgue of Queen Hester (1561), Sir Fohn Oldcastle (1600), 
and the Taming of a Shrew (1594 and 1607). In the drama of the 
period 1660-1800, the collection continues in a fashion that warrants 
the description, “practically complete’’; in other words, one can sa 
as a result of checking the play lists of Professor Allardyce Nicoll that 
well over 90 per cent of the known English plays for the period are to 
be found in this collection. The great majority of the plays are repre- 
sented by supposed first editions. 

The plays collected by Kemble were all dismembered, and the 
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leaves, each inlaid in a leaf of quarto size, were rebound, usually in 
volumes containing a half-dozen plays. This procedure has insured 
the perfect preservation of the text, but has impaired the biblio- 
graphical value of the editions. Plays added by the Duke of Devon- 
shire have been bound in groups of appropriate size, but for the most 
part have not been inlaid. 

The collection was entrusted to Sotheby’s for sale, and through the 
agency of George D. Smith was purchased entire for Mr. Huntington 
in January, 1914. A prospectus of the sale (vi + 32 pp.) was issued by 
Sotheby’s under the title: Chatsworth Library. Kemble-Devonshire Col- 
lection of English Plays & Play-bills (London, 1914]. Several hundred 
of the plays have been disposed of as duplicates. 


THE DEVoNSHIRE CAXTONS 1914 

At the same time the Kemble-Devonshire plays were purchased 
(January, 1914), Mr. Huntington acquired, through the agency of 
George D. Smith and of Sotheby’s, 25 Caxtons from the library of the 
Duke of Devonshire. A special catalogue of these was issued by 
Sotheby’s in 1914, entitled: Chatsworth Library. The Famous Devon- 
shire Collection of Works Printed by or from the Types of William Caxton 
[with references to De Ricci’s Census of Caxtons (1909)]. The items are 
also briefly described under Caxton in Volume I of Catalogue of the 
Library at Chatsworth (London, 1879), which refers for fuller descrip- 
tions to William Blades, The Life and Typography of William Caxton 
(London, 1861-63). 


Hatsey, Freperic Rosert (1847-1918) 

The library of Mr. Halsey, collected judiciously over a period of 
thirty-five years, numbered about 20,000 volumes when acquired by 
Mr. Huntington in December, 1915. In English and American litera- 
ture it furnished rarities from most authors of prominence. From the 
Halsey collection he acquired and retained three folios of Shakespeare 
(a first, a third, and a fourth) and several quartos, a fine series of first 
editions of Milton’s prose tracts and of his epics, and rare items from 
almost every important English writer down to the time of Stevenson, 
which make the collection one of the first importance so far as the 
Huntington resources in modern English literature are concerned. 
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There are, for example, a score of Shelley first editions, including 
Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire, Queen Mab, Alastor, Laon anda 
Cythna, Rosalind and Helen, and Adonats, as well as a number of re- 
markable and almost unobtainable early prose works. To Dickens, 
also, Mr. Halsey has paid especial attention; and while the Church 
collection furnished more of Dickens’ works in their most desired, 
unbound state, the Halsey collection furnished perhaps 75 highly 
valued Dickens items. These are especially remarkable for their rich- 
ness in illustrations." Mr. Halsey consistently collected early editions 
of other nineteenth-century writers. While the greater part of the 
Meredith and Stevenson resources of the Huntington Library came in 
other purchases, the Halsey collection is rich in the works of both 
these authors. 

It is also remarkable in the American field. Poe is represented by 
“the rarest of all first editions in American literature,’ Tamerlane 
(1827), and by all the succeeding early editions of his collected poems. 
There is a copy of The Broadway Fournal {2 vols., 1845-46), annotated 
by Poe and by his fiancée, Mrs. Whitman, to whom he presented the 
volume, and there are first editions of a great many prose works, in- 
cluding The Murders in the Rue Morgue. Most of the other American 
writers of the nineteenth century are represented in the collection by 
notable assortments of early rarities. It is especially rich, perhaps, in 
Longfellow and in Melville. From the Halsey sale of February, 1919, 
Mr. Huntington acquired many treasures not to be confused with this 
earlier purchase. 

Originally the collection included a large number of volumes of 
French literature, but they were sold as lying outside Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s field of specialization. These volumes, like a great many of 
those retained, were remarkable examples of the modern binder’s art. 


JAMES W. (1841-1909) Ca. 1916 
Mr. Eldridge’s interest in the Civil War doubtless arose from the 
part he played in the struggle as a first lieutenant in the United States 


* To strengthen the Dickens collections of the Library almost 400 holograph letters were 
purchased at the Coggeshall sale (1916), and 148 more were acquired in the Bixby collection, 
which, in addition, contained a great many letters addressed to Dickens. Sixteen letters to 
his sister-in-law, Georgina Hogarth, are also in the Library. 
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Volunteers. During many years of his later life in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, he gathered materials designed to document as fully as possible 
the personnel of both Confederate and Union sides. The result was a 
number of important collections of books, papers, pictures, and relics, 
three of which were sold by William H. Murray, of New York. A 
fourth collection purchased by Mr. Huntington consists of manu- 
scripts and pictures. The manuscripts number about 11,000 letters 
and documents, and are of interest not merely as an astonishing col- 
lection of autographs but rather as a collection of valuable historical 
material. They include military orders and other official documents 
coming from almost every officer, military or naval, of prominence at 
the time. The political papers likewise comprise documents from 
most of the leading contemporary statesmen. 

More concentrated documentation is found for certain persons. 
There is a large collection of the military papers and correspondence 
of General Halleck. Letters (128) collected by General Ely S. Parker 
concerning General Grant, sent or received by Grant as President, 
throw some light on the political life of the time. Notable sections of 
the collection are: the official and private correspondence (380 letters) 
of Thomas H. Reynolds, Confederate governor of Missouri; some 
apologetic papers drawn up by Colonel Lucius B. Northrup, commis- 
sary-general in the Confederate States Army; papers (84) of Captain 
Frank Moore, C. S. A., dealing mainly with the defense of Mobile; 
and a group of documents concerning John Brown of Ossawattomie. 
There are 14 holograph letters by Brown himself, letters from several 
who played minor réles in his tragedy, and letters of sympathy to 
his family, during and after the trial, from well-known persons, includ- 


ing Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Smitu, Georce D. (1870?-1920) 1916 

In his catalogue entitled Monuments of Early Printing... 1460- 
1500, Mr. Smith enumerated 136 incunabula, which Mr. Huntington 
purchased en boc in 1916. The volumes had been gathered from vari- 
ous sources, chiefly from the Pembroke sale (74 items) and the Hoe 
sale (24 items). It was a remarkable collection; and practically every 
item is worthy of notice. The volumes were in excellent condition; 
and many of them had been bound by well-known binders. 
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Among the 48 first editions are the MacCarthy-Cassano-Spencer- 
Kloss copy of Balbus, Catholicon, Mainz, 1460 (Hain 2254), the fourth 
book printed with a date; and the Hoe copy of Euclid, E/ementa geo- 
metriae, Venice, E. Ratdolt, 25 May 1482 (Hain 6693). There are 36 
editions of the classics, including: the Pembroke copies of the first 
editions of Aristophanes, Comoediae graece, Venice, Aldus Manutius, 
15 July 1498 (Hain 1656); Plautus, Comoediae, Venice, Johannes de 
Colonia and Vindelinus de Spira, 1472 (Hain 13074); and the Cul- 
peper-Pembroke copy of Caxton’s first English translation of Cicero, 
Of old age, 12 August 1481 (Hain 5311). Of Mr. Huntington’s 35 
incunabula printed on vellum, 4 came from this collection, perhaps 
the most notable of which was the Sunderland-Seilliére-Newenham- 
Hoe copy of St. Augustine, De civitate dei, Venice, Johannes and Vin- 
delinus de Spira, 1470 (Hain 2048). Four very important medical 
works are: the first edition of Celsus, De medicina, Florence, Nicolaus 
Laurentii, 1478 (Pembroke copy) (Hain 4835); the first edition of Dios- 
corides, De materia medica, in Greek, Venice, Aldus Manutius, July 
1499 (Pembroke copy) (Hain 6257); the first edition of Gazius, Corona 
florida medicinae, Venice, 20 June 1491 (Hain 7501), formerly owned 
by Dr. Conrad Peutinger; and Johannes de Ketham, Fasciculus medi- 
cinae, Venice, 17 February 1500 (Hain 9777), with fine woodcuts. 

Much of the value of this collection lies in the contribution it may 
make to the history of printing, and consequently mention must be 
made of that important monument of early printing, the second edi- 
tion in Dutch of the Speculum humanae salvationis (Hain 14924), a 
typographic and xylographic work by Holland’s first (and anony- 
mous) printer (the Ortelius-Pembroke copy). 

This was the largest single purchase of incunabula made by Mr. 
Huntington up to this date (February, 1916). 


MacponaLp, AuGUSTIN SYLVESTER (1865- ) 1916 

This collection of about 1,500 volumes relating to the history of 
California was formed by Mr. A. S. Macdonald, of Oakland. About 
1,200 volumes concern California and the Pacific Coast; 200 deal with 
Spanish America, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, and the Orient; 
and about Ioo are narratives of voyages and travels, principally in the 
Pacific. Among the manuscripts are a number of papers of the Vigi- 
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lance Committee of 1856, the most interesting of which is the Index to 
the Record of the Committee. The Record itself is lacking. The col- 
lection was purchased in April, 1916, through the agency of Mr. 
Robert E. Cowan. A catalogue,’ printed in 1903, shows the contents 
of the collection at that date. 


BriTWELL Court AMERICANA 1916 
The Britwell Court Library was founded by William Henry Miller 
(1789-1848), who after the death of Richard Heber (1833) was the 
most illustrious English collector of his day. He insisted on fine copies 
for his collections, which included purchases at all the important sales 
of the time — notably those of Heber, Corser, and Laing. Ultimately 
the library descended to Sydney Richardson Christie-Miller, by whom 
it was sold in various sales, among them twelve at Sotheby’s (1916-27). 
As a matter of fact, only eleven Sotheby sales took place; for one of 
Mr. Huntington’s most spectacular purchases was made when, by a 
pre-sale arrangement, George D. Smith acquired for him all the lots 
en bloc which were to have been offered at auction in the first sale 
of the series. The Sotheby catalogue? lists the items thus obtained. 
They include 13 incunabula, several supposedly unique books, and one 
of the finest collections of De Bry’s Voyages in existence. This last 
accession admirably supplemented the De Bry’s secured in the Church 
Library. One set of the Latin voyages is most unusual in that it pre- 
serves directions for deletions to be made to satisfy the Index Expur- 
gatorius. The manuscript directions of the censor are found in the 
margins. Later 175 additional pages from various volumes of De 
Bry’s Voyages that had been excised because of censorial deletions 
were acquired from Henry Stevens, Son, and Stiles, of London. 
From the succeeding eleven Britwell Court sales Mr. Huntington 
acquired several hundred lots, and his collections were thus enriched, 
notably by many broadside ballads originally in the Heber collection 


* Per Mare per Terras. A List of Books, Californiana and the Pacific, in the Library of 
Augustin S. Macdonald. (Oakland, California, 1903.) 

2 Catalogue of the Magnificent Series of Early Works Relating to America from the Renowned 
Library at Britwell Court, Burnham, Bucks. The Property of S. R. Christie-Miller, Esq. Being 
the Finest Collection of Americana ever offered for sale by Auction in this Country. Which will 
be sold by Auction by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson &§@ Hodge... on Tuesday, 15th of August, 
1916, and two following days.... 
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and by a choice group of early songbooks. Duplicates from the 
Americana were sold at the Anderson Galleries on January 24 and 25, 


Tue BripcewaTeR House Liprary 1917 

This family library was founded by Sir Thomas Egerton (later 
Baron Ellesmere and Viscount Brackley), Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal under Queen Elizabeth and Lord High Chancellor under James I. 
Distinguished additions to his collections came through his third wife, 
Alice Countess of Derby, and also from his son and grandson (who be- 
came Earis of Bridgewater), as well as from later Egertons, especially 
Francis first Earl of Ellesmere (1800-57). Under this last proprietor 
John Payne Collier was librarian, and the present description of the 
collection is somewhat abbreviated because of his printed volumes: 
(1) 4 Catalogue, Bibliographical and Critical, of Early English Litera- 
ture; forming a Portion of the Library at Bridgewater House (1837); and 
(2) Egerton Papers, edited for the Camden Society in 1840. Not all of 
the manuscripts presented in Egerton Papers came to the Huntington 
Library, for the family retained certain personal and legal documents, 
but most of them were acquired, and because of Collier’s accounts 
need no further mention in this summary. 

The wealth of the library lies chiefly in items of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. There are, however, many good examples of 
the work of the medieval period. The Ellesmere Chaucer is certainly 
the most celebrated manuscript of the Canterbury Tales. The library 
contains a beautiful Confessio Amantis; a volume once the possession 
of John Shirley, containing poems by Lydgate, Hoccleve, and others; 
a copy of Edward, Duke of York’s Master of the Game; a Processional of 
the Nuns of Chester, with interesting rubrics in English and with 
Middle English verses at the end; and various other ecclesiastical 
manuscripts, including the Ellesmere Psalter. Some of these items 
came to Bridgewater House late in the history of its library. 

The Renaissance is the period best represented in the collection. The 
founder and his wife were both patrons of letters, and so from the latter 
part of the sixteenth century a considerable flow of presentation copies, 
dedications, and complimentary verses began to make the family col- 
lections of high significance. Such volumes, in manuscript or in 
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print, came from George Chapman, Robert Codrington, Ralph Crane, 
Sir John Davies, Randulph Hutchins, Henry Lawes, William Lithgow, 
John Marston, Thomas May, Captain John Smith, Francis Thynne, 
John Vicars, and doubtless from others. Among the works of the 
most famous Elizabethans are found three Shakespeare folios (a first, 
a third, and a fourth) and numerous quartos (one a very rare Titus 
Andronicus, 1600), notable Marlowe quartos, and an almost complete 
series of first editions of the lesser works of Milton. There are copies, 
not found in other libraries, of editions of Deloney, Munday, Nash, 
Rowlands, John Taylor, and others. For the seventeenth century, 
especially for the Commonwealth period, the library is rich in pam- 
phlets, newspapers, proclamations, and broadsides. 

Among the literary manuscripts of the Tudor or Stuart periods are 
‘can on Inigo Jones by Ben Jonson (holograph MS), poems by John 

onne, Middleton’s suppressed Game at Chesse (1624), The Faultie 
Fauorite (1631), Marston’s Masque in Honour of Alice Countess of 
Derby, Anthony Wingfield’s Pedantius, Manuchi’s Banish’d Shep- 
heardess, a Latin play called Susenbrotus or Fortunia (1615), and the 
first Earl of Orrery’s King Henry the Vth and Mustapha. There are 
also miscellaneous collections of lyrics, political poems, epigrams, and 
dialogues. Manuscripts of less literary interest give works of Arthur 
Agarde, Nathanael Flick (1630), Randulph Hutchins (De Spectris), 
Arthur Sennaye (on horses’ bits, 1594), John Speidell (on mathe- 
matics), Edward Topsell, and Francis Thynne. There are of course 
materials for political history, specified by Collier, relating to Bacon, 
Cartwright, Penry, Raleigh, and Walsingham. 

Some manuscripts deal interestingly with specific historical situa- 
tions. There is a report on the state of the navy previous to 1626. A 
thin folio contains papers relating to the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
the French sovereignty over the Hudson’s Bay Territory in 1697. 
There is considerable correspondence of Sir Benjamin Keene, pleni- 
potentiary in Portugal for two or three years after 1746, to negotiate 
peace with Spain, and there are also many letters from Venice written 
by Sir James Grey in 1751. 

The real feature of the library in its later period, however, is the 
Larpent Collection of Manuscript Plays. This was formed by John 
Larpent (1741-1824), who was in November, 1778, appointed in- 
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spector of plays by the Marquis of Hertford, then Lord Chamberlain. 


Larpent not merely preserved the manuscripts of plays submitted to 
him during the years 1778-1824, but acquired most, if not all, of the 
manuscripts submitted after 1737 when the Licensing Act was passed. 
The collection numbers about 2,500 plays, most of which are in manu- 
script, but some of which are simply printed texts sent so that inter- 
lined alterations might be approved. The manuscripts were almost 
never sent by their authors as such, and are practically never in the 
authors’ hands. They are scribal copies sent from the playhouse by 
the manager or managers, whose autographs are usually found at the 
end of a brief statement of intention to produce addressed to the 
deputy licenser. Sometimes the manuscripts bear holograph inter- 
linear revisions by such producers as Garrick, Sheridan, or Handel. In 
the case of things “‘thought unfit to be acted” there is sometimes (not 
often) correspondence attached. Prologues and epilogues were appar- 
ently sent separate from the plays; and most of them were filed quite 
apart from their plays. 

The collection was sold by Larpent’s widow in 1825 for £180 to J. 
P. Collier and his friend Amyot. In 1853 Collier (see The Athenaeum, 
January 7, 1854, page 21) offered the plays to the British Museum at 
the price paid in 1825, and when the Museum declined the purchase 
“made a proposal to the Earl of Ellesmere, who instantly accepted it.” 
Probably during this period of Collier’s ownership certain of the more 
interesting manuscripts disappeared from the collection. Goldsmith’s 
Grumbler, for instance, with the deputy licenser’s habitual stenographic 
note on the cover, was purchased independently by Mr. Huntington 
in 1921, and evidently was once in Larpent’s possession. The collec- 
tion contains manuscripts of most of the well-known plays of the 
period; possibly the most interesting of those that are missing would 
be that of Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 

Mr. Huntington bought this library of Bridgewater House, which 
at purchase consisted of about 4,400 printed books and perhaps 12,000 
manuscripts, in February, 1917, through the negotiation of George D. 
Smith and Sotheby’s. A prospectus was printed by Sotheby’s under 
the title, Description of a Renowned Library with a Detailed Catalogue 
of some of the more Valuable among the Magnificent Illuminated Manu- 
scripts (8 Printed Books Composing it London, 1916]. The duplicates 
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acquired in the purchase and a number of early editions in continental 
literatures — especially in French drama — were disposed of mainly 
in sales of 1918-20 at the Anderson Galleries. 


HarsBeck, Cuarves T. (1850- ) IgI7 

From the author of 4 Contribution to the Bibliography of the United 
States Navy (1906) Mr. Huntington purchased in February, 1917, a 
collection of about 700 volumes dealing with phases of the history of 
the navy. George D. Smith was the intermediary. About 150 titles 
concern events in our naval history down through the War of 1812; 
almost 100 deal with the Civil War; and a few relate to the Spanish- 
American War. There are almost 200 biographies of men important 
in naval affairs, many lists and registers of officers, and several vol- 
umes, at least, dealing with each of such subjects as exploring expedi- 
tions, the Naval Academy at Annapolis, navy yards, the organization 
of the navy, etc. 


Baker, CHARLES 1918 
A considerable purchase, made from this New York collector, in- 

cludes a miscellaneous mass of manuscripts ranging from a fifteenth- 

century Cicero (Familiar Letters) to poems by Lucy Larcom. 

Much of it has purely autographic interest. Here may be classed 
most of the French material, which centers on the Bonapartes and on 
the military, musical, and literary geniuses of early nineteenth-century 
France. There is a large group of signatures of American secretaries of 
state and of war, and of members of Congress. Letters from English 
authors, admirals, and royal personages are perhaps somewhat fewer. 
There are 33 letters from Queen Adelaide to the Duchess of Gordon. 
Among items of musical interest are several autograph scores and 
isolated letters from various composers and musical artists. 

In the field of literature there are many manuscripts either curious 
or valuable. For English writers one finds autograph copies of 16 
poems by Allan Ramsay, notebooks and 3 poems in the hand of 
Leigh Hunt, Mrs. Browning’s commonplace book and a holograph 
draft of her “Greek Slave,” the original manuscript of Chapter x11 of 
Dickens’ Child’s History of England, together with 12 letters by him, 
4 small manuscripts by Thackeray, 3 by Ouida, 8 by Swinburne, in- 
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cluding Atalanta in Calydon, and numerous letters, etc., from other 
writers. Among the more interesting items from American writers are 
3 fragmentary prose notes by Poe, Chapters xxii and Lx of The Gilded 
Age in the hands of Mark Twain and Warner and Chapter vu of 4 
Tramp Abroad by Mark Twain, and several manuscripts in the hand 
of Washington Irving. 

In the field of American history one finds: the original manuscript 
of Pitt’s rejected bill for “settling the troubles in America” (1775), a 
letter by George III (1796), a correspondence of 12 letters exchanged 
in 1782 by General Greene and “Light Horse Harry” Lee, a long series 
of letters written by Farragut (1862~70), and a manuscript report by 
General W. T. Sherman (1879) on the reorganization and equipment of 
the United States Army. 


Winans, Ross 1918 

This collection having come into the hands of George D. Smith was 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Huntington, who selected from it a rela- 
tively small number of highly important volumes. These accessions 
would total perhaps somewhat over a hundred items, of which more 
than half would be rare volumes printed before 1640. There were also 
a small number of manuscripts, from which Mr. Huntington chose a 
few, such as a Vergil [ca. 1425], a Piers Plowman [ca. 1400] and the 
Summa de paenitentia (ca. 1300] of Raymundus de Pennaforte. Among 
the incunabula are numerous items from the earliest presses of various 
cities: from Schoeffer at Mainz came the 1470 Liber sextus decretalium 
of Boniface VITI (Hain 3587), printed on vellum; from Mentelin at 
Strassburg, the Civitate Dei of St. Augustine [ca. 1467] (Hain 2056); 
from the Rome press of Sweynheyn and Pannartz, the very rare prin- 
ceps of Caesar, 1469 (Hain 4212); from Giinther Zainer at Augsburg, 
the Meditationes of St. Bonaventura, 1468 (Hain 3557; the first book 
printed at Augsburg), and also the Speculum humanae salvationis 
[1473] (Hain 14929), with nearly 200 woodcuts; from Venice, Maler, 
Ratdolt and Léslein’s Romanorum historiarum libri IV of Appianus, 
1477 (Hain 1307); from Milan, Zarotus’ Aesopus (the editio princeps 
in Latin), 1474 (Hain 274); from Ulm, Johann Zainer’s De claris mu- 
lieribus of Boccaccio, 1473 (Hain 3329), remarkable for being the first 
book from Ulm with woodcuts; from Delft, the first Bible in Dutch, 
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1477 (Hain 3160); from Gouda, the Dialogus creaturarum moralisatus, 
1480 (Hain 6124), with over 100 woodcuts; from Cologne, a fine copy 
of the Cologne Chronicle, 1499 (Hain 4989), with many woodcuts; and 
from other cities, added illustrations of the beginnings of printing. In 
general, the volumes chosen from this collection are finely representa- 
tive of early editions of the classics. Among the notable “firsts” are 
those of Homer, Florence, 1488 (Hain 8772); and the first dated Livy, 
Venice, 1470 (Hain 10130). There are also important firsts from the 
Aldine press, such as: the works of Aristotle (including Theophras- 
tus), 1495-98 (Hain 1657); Vergil, 1501 (a very rare item); Flavius 
Josephus, 1502; Herodotus, Thucydides, and Sophocles, all also of 
1502; Pindar, 1513; and Plato, 1518, as well as other items of rare in- 
terest. The Flavius Josephus contains many hundred marginal anno- 
tations in the hand of Aldus Manutius. These important volumes, 
selected from the collections of Mr. Winans, were acquired by Mr. 
Huntington in January, 1918. 


MatTuHEerR CoLLecrion 1918 

Somewhat over a hundred items, printed books and manuscripts, 
almost all of them dating before 1730, constitute a nucleus about 
which by individual purchases has grown a notable group of editions of 
works by members of this celebrated colonial family. The hundred 
items come mainly from the pens of Increase Mather and his son 
Cotton, but several lesser members of the family also contribute works 
of their own. Richard Mather, the founder of this ecclesiastical 
dynasty, is represented by a half-dozen items; Nathaniel, son of 
Richard, by 3; and Nathaniel’s illustrious brother Increase, by 32 
printed items and 3 manuscripts. A very rare attack on Increase 
Mather is included in the collection; it is entitled: Gospel Order Re- 
vived. Being an Answer to a Book lately set forth by the Reverend Increase 
Mather... Entitled The Order of the Gospel, [New York, William 
Bradford], 1700. The manuscripts of Increase Mather include scat- 
tered leaves in his very rare autograph: 11 pages (dated September, 
7, 1656) contain notes on the Palmer-Swan Controversy at Haverhill 
and some miscellaneous notes for sermons, etc.; 6 pages (“At Haver- 
hill, August 27, 1656”) contain further observations on Palmer and 


Swan; and two pages of a sermon on Job. 
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Naturally the items from Cotton Mather form the bulk of the 
collection. They number 40 printed works and 4 manuscripts. The lat- 
ter include a letter dated “Boston 17 day 2™ month, 1704” to the 
Reverend Michael Wigglesworth, and various sermons. Among the 
rarer printed works are: 4 Good Man making a Good End (funeral ser- 
mon for the Reverend John Baily), Boston, B. Green and J. Allen for 
Michael Perry, 1698; Fohannes in Eremo (imperfect), Boston, Michael 
Perry, 1695; and two variant issues of Manductio ad Ministerium, both 
1726. David Jennings’ life of Cotton Mather, abridged (1744) by 
Samuel, son of Cotton, is in the collection, as are also three works by 
Cotton’s brother Samuel, two by his uncle Samuel, and one by his 
cousin Samuel (son of Timothy Mather). 

The collection was assembled by and purchased from George D. 
Smith in February, 1918. It constitutes but a fraction of the resources 


of the Library in the field of Matheriana. 


Brxpy, KEENEY (1857- ) 1918 

In 1918 Mr. Bixby decided to part with a portion of his large li- 
brary. The section comprised manuscripts chiefly concerned with 
modern English or American literature and history. The manuscripts, 
judiciously selected, were in an excellent state of preservation. They 
had been assembled from the Locker-Lampson sales and from mis- 
cellaneous purchases. Several of them had been printed in limited 
editions, mainly by the Bibliophile Society. The collection now forms 
the nucleus of the Huntington Library’s store of modern literary 
manuscripts. It includes works by Major André (his Yournal), Aaron 
Burr (Fournal, rSoS-12), Charles Reade (The Cloister and the Hearth), 
Dickens, Shelley (Note-bo0ks), Ruskin (Seven Lamps of Architecture — 
with the original drawings), Kipling (Recessional), Whittier, Thoreau, 
Bret Harte (60), Eugene Field, et a/. There are sequences of letters by 
Lord Nelson, the Duke of Wellington, Dorothy Jordan (335), George 
Washington, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Mary Shelley, Charles Lamb, 
Charles Lever (300), Emerson, Hawthorne (200), Thackeray, and 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens. There are also three volumes of manu- 
scripts of Robert Burns, many of which were published in Poems and 
letters in the handwriting of Robert Burns, with an introduction by W. 
B. Stevens (Burns Club, 1908). The purchase was made through 
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George D. Smith in August, 1918. In the Huntington-Bixby-Church 
sale of March, 1916, Mr. Huntington had purchased a number of Mr. 
Bixby’s printed books. 


CLEMENS, SAMUEL LaNnGHORNE (1835-1910) IgIg 
At the so-called Halsey sale, held at the Anderson Galleries in Feb- 
ruary, 1919 (Sale 1401), Mr. Huntington purchased, as lot 249, a group 
of 190 items, all first editions of various works by Mark Twain. Many 
of them are copies of the smaller and rarer items from the author’s 
pen. They are all listed in the sale catalogue. They were probably 
never in the possession of Mr. Halsey, but were assembled by another 
collector and simply sold at the same sale with the Halsey books. 


G. W. 1919 
This English collector and dealer formed various collections con- 
cerning railways, one of which, relating to pioneer railways of the old 
and new worlds, is now in the Huntington Library. It includes over 
400 items, the majority of which relate to the beginnings of the railway 
in England. About 160 items treat of American developments, and 
there are items from many European countries as well as from India. 
The collection is pictorial as well as historical: there are many illustra- 
tions of early locomotives, coaches, etc., and an interesting lot of blue- 
print tracings of structural plans of locomotives. The printed books 
and pamphlets include histories, treatises, charters, guides, early Brad- 
shaws, and reports, etc., from various roads. There are over 50 manu- 
scripts, some being official documents and others being written by 
such individuals as Thomas Sopwith, Sir John Rennie, and I. K. 
Brunel. The earliest American item is John Stevens’ pamphlet, Docu- 
ments Tending to Prove the Superior Advantages of Railways and Steam- 
Carriage over Canal Navigation (New York, 1812). This has marginal 
annotations by E. F. Johnson, of the New York and Albany Railroad. 
The collection was catalogued for sale in lots at the Anderson 
Galleries, March 10 and 11, 1919, but was offered en d/oc and so pur- 
chased by Mr. Huntington. There was a printed sale catalogue. 


Marvin, Frepertc Row.anp (1847-1919) 1919 
A typical reading library formed by this well-known Congrega- 
tional clergyman of Albany, New York, was purchased entire from the 
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Anderson Galleries in April, 1919, after his death. The library con- 
tributed useful editions of standard authors as well as some interesting 
extra-illustrated books. The purchase was made primarily so that 
most of the books might go to the library which Mr. Huntington had 
founded as a memorial to his parents in his native town of Oneonta, 
New York, and which was opened to the public in July, 1920. 


NeEwpIGATE-NEWDEGATE, SIR FRaANcIs (1862- ) 1920 

Three hundred and sixty-two items selected from the ancient 
library of Arbury Hall, owned by Sir Francis Newdigate-Newdegate, 
were advertised to be sold at Sotheby’s on January 22, 1920. Approxi- 
mately two weeks before the day of sale, the items thus catalogued 
were privately sold en bloc to George D. Smith, who placed them at the 
disposal of Mr. Huntington. It is significant of the richness even then 
attained by the Huntington collections that of the 362 items, all of 
which were rare, only about 75 were not already owned by Mr. Hunt- 
ington. Practically all of these 75 items thus came to the Library. 
Three incunabula, 42 English books of the period 1501-1640, 15 from 
the later seventeenth century, and 10 from the eighteenth constitute 
the major accessions from Arbury Hall. In the Elizabethan field many 
rarities were added, those for Breton, Lodge, and Marlowe being espe- 
cially interesting. For the seventeenth century, broadsides and politi- 
cal pamphlets were the chief acquisitions, and from the eighteenth 
there were rare pamphlets about the pirates of that day. 


Wyman, WaLTER CHANNING (1850-1927) 1920 

From Mr. Wyman were purchased in May, 1920, a small group of 
manuscript Indian treaties, some of them originals and some contem- 
porary copies. At least two or three of them were negotiated by Wil- 
liam Clark, for some time governor of Missouri Territory, who in 1815 
had been authorized by President Madison, through James Monroe, 
his secretary of state, to treat with Indians generally. Clark negoti- 
ated a large number of treaties with middle-western Indians. Later 
purchases, chiefly from Mr. Wyman, have increased the number of 
land grants by Indians, or of treaties made between the whites and the 
Indians or between warring Indian tribes, to something like 40. Three 
of these are of the seventeenth century, and over half of them antedate 
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1800. One of the historic documents is that signed August Io, 1825, by 
Benjamin Reeves, George C. Sibley, and Thomas Mather, and by 16 
Indian chiefs, as a preliminary to surveying a road over what had al- 
ready become the Santa Fe Trail. Aside from treaties, there are in the 
collection documents relating to Indian affairs signed by Washington, 
Jefferson, and others, letters in English by Indian chiefs, and at least 
three treaties written in Indian languages. 


Pryor, RocerR ATKINSON (1828-1919) 1920 

The library of Judge Pryor, formed chiefly in the later part of his 
picturesque and varied career as publicist, diplomat, soldier, and 
lawyer, was purchased after his death from the Anderson Galleries in 
June, 1920. Most of the library, like that of Dr. Marvin, was turned 
over to the Huntington Memorial Library at Oneonta, New York. 
Whatever individual color the Pryor library had came from its books 
on law and on the Civil War. 


Maccs AERONAUTICA 1920 

Over 1,500 items concerning aviation were purchased from Maggs 
Brothers in July, 1920, by George D. Smith, who resold them to Mr. 
Huntington. The catalogue issued by the dealers (No. 387) indicates 
the titles found in the collection. Not quite 40 items were printed be- 
fore 1783; almost 300 date between 1783 and 1850; about 400 (mainly 
French in origin) appeared in the last half of the nineteenth century; 
and over 600 appeared in the first two decades of the present century. 
A section of the collection contains about 175 portraits of aeronauts, 
views of famous ascents, and caricatures relating to aviation. In gen- 
eral the admixture of curiosa with scientific treatises is notably large. 


Kern, Epwarp M. 1921 

Lieutenant Kern went to California with Frémont in 1845, was 
commanding officer at Sutter’s Fort in 1846 and later, and was active 
in arranging mail service between various points occupied by Ameri- 
cans and in organizing forces against the Mexicans. The papers in 
this collection concern all these phases of early California days. 
Kern’s correspondence with Commodore Montgomery, and with such 
men as Pickett and McKinstry, is a large part of the collection, which 
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includes 161 manuscripts, 102 engraved plates, and 7 maps. It was 
purchased at the sale of November 28, 1921, in the Anderson Galleries, 
through the agency of Dr. Rosenbach. It was catalogued for the sale 
as lot 70 under the caption ‘“‘Fort Sutter Papers,” and was extensively 
described there in pages 17-40. Other Kern papers (chiefly diaries) 


were later purchased separately. 


GUNTHER, CHARLES FREDERICK (1837-1920) 1922) 

The library of this collector was left by conditional bequest to the 
Chicago Historical Society under circumstances that made it necessary 
for the Society to part with portions of it. The situation enabled Mr. 
Huntington, through the agency of Mr. Walter Wyman, to acquire a 
miscellaneous but valuable lot of books that enriched the Huntington 
collections in fields where they were already strong. About 70 incunab- 
ula were acquired, and over 30 books from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, exclusive of Bibles, of which about 400, many of them 
early, were secured in this purchase. There are several sixteenth- 
century Luther tracts, about a dozen early works on Mexico, several 
early atlases, and about 75 miniature books. About a hundred books 
on Shakespeare or editions of plays by him were also acquired. Several 
literary manuscripts were among the items purchased, including works 
or parts of works by W. H. Ainsworth, William Hayley, Allan Ram- 
say, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and John Wesley. The earliest manu- 
script here found is a missal of 1380-90. The books were purchased in 
February, 1922. Other volumes from this library were acquired from 
the various Gunther auction sales at the American Art Association or 
at the Anderson Galleries. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER (1810-48) 1922 

Personal and official papers of this pioneer Californian relate to the 
early history of San Francisco. Leidesdorff came to California in 1841 
in command of the schooner Fulia Ann. After 1845 he was vice-consul 
of the United States in San Francisco. He operated the first steamboat 
on the Bay, and was otherwise active in the economic development of 
the region. The papers here found number about 500 and concern his 
personal business as well as vice-consular affairs. About 45 letters 
were written from Monterey by United States Consul Thomas O. 
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Larkin. Some of these concerned the Bear Flag Movement. Over 30 
letters came from John A. Sutter, and six from W. T. Sherman, then 
lieutenant in the U. S. Artillery. A great many pioneer Californians 
appear in these documents. They were purchased from the Holmes 
Book Company, of San Francisco, in February, 1922. 


MANnDEVILLE, James W. (1824-76) 

This collection of 660 letters and documents illuminates California 
politics of the fifties. These papers were sent to James W. Mande- 
ville, of Tuolumne. He was born in New York State, and sailed for 
California on the Leverett, early in 1849. After a brief residence in San 
José, he removed to Tuolumne, his home for the rest of his life. In 
1852 he was elected assemblyman; soon he was in the state senate; and 
later he filled many various offices. The letters dealt largely with 
politics, and frequently were written by men prominent at the time, 
such as W. P. Ewing, Milton S. Latham, F. Amyx, “King” Solomon, 
James Parker, and E. R. Galvin. Most of the letters came from the 
mining towns of Mandeville’s region, and lost nothing in picturesque- 
ness because of that fact. 

The letters were acquired from the Holmes Book Company, of San 
Francisco, in February, 1922. 


RueEes, WILLIAM JONES (1830-1907) 1922 

Mr. Rhees as chief clerk of the Smithsonian Institution (1852- 
1907) had unusual opportunity to collect autographs of scientists and 
of men prominent in national politics. He assembled such autographs 
by the thousand, and many of them are attached to holograph letters, 
addressed for the most part to men in the Smithsonian Institution or 
in the United States Coast Survey, the Pension Office, or some other 
government bureau. Among the scientists who wrote them are such 
men as Agassiz, Darwin, Faraday, Lubbock, S. F. B. Morse, Simon 
Newcomb, and John Tyndall. Letters from men conspicuous in other 
fields than science came from many presidents of the United States, 
from chief justices, cabinet officers, and senators, as well as from 
officers high in either army or navy, and from famous writers. There 
are even a few autograph letters from the Revolutionary period (John 
Laurens, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, Robert Morris), 
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though most of the collection dates from 1841 to 1880. The collection 
was purchased from Mrs. Romenia F. Rhees, in February, 1922. 


VaLLeyo, Martano GUADALUPE (1808-90) 1922 
Two hundred and seven documents and letters, for the most part 
addressed to or written by General Vallejo, comprise the collection 
identified by his name. The papers cover the period from 1833 to 1884, 
but about seventy-five per cent of them refer to the forties. The sub- 
jects of the letters are varied, but they chiefly deal with matters of 
rivate business or with politics. These papers were purchased from 
the Holmes Book Company, of San Francisco, in February, 1922. 


Wacner, Henry Raup (1862- ) 1922 

A collection formed by this expert bibliographer consisted of about 
2,600 items relating to the history of the western states, especially 
California. As arranged by Mr. Wagner the contents fall into seven 
topical classifications: Californiana (about 1,000 items, of which half 
antedate the Civil War), California Land Claims (160), Hudson’s Bay 
Company (87), the Mormons (78), Western items (556), Overland 
items (401), and items concerning the Northwest Coast (319). The 
materials include practically all the items listed in Mr. Wagner’s The 
Plains and the Rockies, and nearly 100 items (not all of different title) 
from his Spanish Southwest, 1542-1794. The collection was purchased 
directly from Mr. Wagner in April, 1922, and was found to contain 
many items already in the Library. Later purchases from Mr. Wagner 
supplemented the collection, and the Library now contains, mainly by 
acquisition from Mr. Wagner (with Lathrop C. Harper acting as inter- 
mediary), about 45 of the 200 known Mexican imprints of the six- 
teenth century. 


STEWART, JUDD (1867-1919) 1922 

The avocation of Mr. Stewart was the assembling of Lincolniana of 
every description. He gathered printed books, pamphlets, broadsides, 
etc., to the number of over 2,700 titles; he secured numerous engrav- 
ings and other types of illustration; and his manuscripts included most 
of the Lincoln letters now in the Library as well as other documents. 
The famous Ellsworth letter is among these, together with a proof 
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of Lincoln’s first inaugural address (presented by him to Orville H. 
Browning in February, 1861, at whose suggestion changes were made in 
it); and, on parchment, the resolution for the Thirteenth Amendment 
(abolishing slavery) signed by all the members of Congress. Another 
item is the scrapbook made by Lincoln himself to assist Captain James 
N. Brown in the campaign of 1858. It contains newspaper accounts of 
Lincoln’s speeches on negro equality, with manuscript notes by him, 
etc. The printed materials comprise, naturally, a great many editions of 
Lincoln’s works, single and collected, numerous biographies and ma- 
terials for biography, excerpts (about 325) from periodicals, as well as 
sermons, pamphlets, etc., indicating the public reputation of Lincoln, 
particularly at the time of his assassination. Most of the items found 
in Daniel Fish’s Lincoln Bibliography are in the collection, with a great 
deal of material not listed there. The collection was purchased from 
the family of Mr. Stewart in May, 1922. 


JAMES Tuomas (1817-81) 1922 

Mr. Fields was in the mid-nineteenth century the most important 
publisher of literary works by Americans. From 3,000 to 4,000 manu- 
script letters addressed to, or sent from, him or his wife, constitute a 
collection of obvious importance in American literary history. Since 
his firm won fame by publishing for New England writers, it is natural 
that the bulk of the collection should be letters from such men as 
Whittier (296), Longfellow (136), Holmes (131), Mrs. Stowe (131), 
Lowell (62), Aldrich (56), Emerson (33), and Hawthorne (33). Lesser 
Americans such as R. W. Griswold (38), C. A. Bartol (29), George H. 
Boker (36), and Robert Collyer (130), are also interestingly repre- 
sented. From England as well came numerous letters: 28 from 
Dickens, 99 from his sister-in-law, Georgina Hogarth, 71 from 
Charles Reade, and smaller numbers from a great many different cor- 
respondents. In the collection are 145 letters written by Fields to 
Longfellow, 82 to Bayard Taylor, etc. There are 208 pages of manu- 
script poems by Taylor. The collection was purchased in July, 1922, 
through the Rosenbach Company. 


RosenspacH, ABRAHAM S. W. (1876- ) 1922 
In August and December, 1922, two collections totalling 109 in- 
cunabula were purchased from Dr. Rosenbach. They are quite repre- 
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sentative both as to subject matter and typography. There are 
twenty editions of the classics, including the first edition of Thucyd- 
ides [Treviso, J. Rubeus, ca. 1485] (Hain 15511). Among the dozen 
works on history are: the Maskell-Tite copy of the first edition of 
Beda, Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum (Strassburg, H. Egge- 
stein, ca. 1475] (Hain 2732); the first printed history of Spain, 
Sanchez de Arévalo, Historia Hispanica [Rome], Ulrich Han [not 
after 4 October 1470] (Hain 13955); and the first dated edition of 
Eusebius, Chronicon, Venice, E. Ratdolt, 13 September 1483 (Hain 
6717), which contains an account of the art of printing. 

Among the scientific works may be mentioned: a first edition of the 
classic work on farming and country life, Petrus de Cresentiis, Liber 
ruralium commodorum, Augsburg, J. Schiissler [ca. 16 February 1471] 
(Hain 5828); the first edition of the 4strolabium of Johannes Angeli, 
Augsburg, E. Ratdolt, 1488 (Hain 1100), with over 400 woodcuts; a 
copy of Petrus de Alliaco, De imagine mundi (Louvain, ca. 1485] 
(Hain 836), illustrated with many diagrams, a work used by Colum- 
bus; and, bound in one volume, the editions in the year 1478 of Mela’s 
Cosmographia (Hain 11017) and Dionysius Periegetes’ Cosmographia 
(Hain 6227), each printed at Venice by F. Renner. 

Interesting for typography is a copy of the first book printed at 
Dijon, Privilegia ordinis Cisterciensis, privately printed by P. Met- 
linger, 4 July 1491 (Hain 13367), with two woodcuts. There are also a 
copy of the Summa angelica of Angelus de Clavasio, Chivasso, 13 May 
1486 (Hain 5382), a first edition and the only fifteenth-century book 
printed at Chivasso; a copy of Ferretus, De structura compositionis, 
Forli, H. Medesanus, 25 May 1495 (Hain 6974), the second of three 
books printed at Forli in the fifteenth century and the only one by 
this printer; and a copy of Johannes de Sacro Bosco, Sphaera mundi, 
Venice, E. Ratdolt, 1485 (Hain 14111), one of the earliest examples of 
printing in three colors. 

A few books are supposedly unique, as the Gémez de la Cortina 
copy of Antonius Nebrissensis, [ntroductiones Latinae, printed at the 
first Salamanca press, 5 July 1483 (GW 2227); and a rare and prob- 
ably unique copy of a miniature incunable, 3% XX 2% inches, Li septi 
salmi penetentialt, Venice, Manfredus de Bonellis, 15 May 1497 (Ess- 
ling 168). 
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Browper, Epwarp M. 1922 

In the late summer of 1922 the Library acquired Mr. Browder’s 
collection of almost 600 works relating to the state of Texas. This is an 
assemblage of books useful rather than rare, and valuable chiefly be- 
cause of the unified nature of the collection. The books include his- 
tories, descriptive works, and a considerable number of novels that 
concern Texas. 


GoopDsPEED, CHarLeEs E tor (1867- ) 1922 

A miscellany, formed by this well-known Boston dealer to illustrate 
phases of the economic development of the United States, was ac- 
quired in September, 1922. It consists of manuscripts and printed 
ephemera, such as handbills, trade cards, advertisements, caricatures, 
and even paper money. There are in manuscript about 200 receipted 
bills or invoices antedating 1800, many of which came from the busi- 
ness houses of John Hancock or of Thomas Fayerweather. Bills of 
lading for ships, a few wills, inventories of estates, and other legal 
documents are also found. For the end of the eighteenth and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth centuries there are maps of the various 
states and plans of the principal cities. On the social side the collec- 
tion includes cards for balls, invitations for dinners — with specimens 
of some issued from the White House by Washington, Jefferson, and 
John Adams — lottery tickets, menus for banquets, etc. To literature 
the collection makes no pretense, but it does nevertheless include rare 
broadsides and interesting examples of popular songs, especially for 
the Civil War period. About half the items are prints or engravings 
Although the collection is national in scope, it is strongly focussed o1: 
Massachusetts and Boston. 


NicHoLson, JoHN PaGE (1842-1922) 1922 

This collection dealing principally with the military history of the 
Civil War was brought together by Lieutenant-Colonel John Page 
Nicholson, a veteran of that war, during the fifty-seven years between 
the close of the struggle and his death in 1922. It numbers between 
9,000 and 10,000 volumes and pamphlets, many of them rare, and all 
in fine condition. A considerable proportion of the items are auto- 
graphed presentation copies from authors, while many have their in- 
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terest enhanced by the insertion of autograph letters from military 
leaders, both Union and Confederate, and others are extra-illustrated. 

The collection comprises: general histories of the war; biographies, 
reminiscences, and journals of officers, private soldiers, and non-com- 
batants; histories of the participation of various states and their sub- 
divisions, and rosters of their troops; publications of the United States 
and Confederate States governments; very complete files of general 
orders issued by armies and other organizations; periodicals and other 
publications of societies, including proceedings of organizations of 
veterans, except the Grand Army of the Republic; and posters, broad- 
sides, and many other classes of material. 

A Catalogue of the Library of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Fohn Page 
Nicholson, United States Volunteers, 4.M., Litt.D., Relating to the War 
of the Rebellion, 7861-66 (Philadelphia, 1914) gives a fairly full list of 
the contents of the collection, though evidently some things were 
added to it between 1914 and 1922. In general the materials do not 
cover the political, economic, and social history of the war. It is an 
interesting fact that the collection contained practically no duplicates 
of items in the Lincoln collection formed by Judd Stewart. 


Lewisson, WALTER UppiIkE (1855-1930) 1922 

This Bostonian formed two notable collections of Washingtoniana; 
of these one was bequeathed to the Boston Public Library, and the 
other, earlier, was sold to Mr. Huntington. On this collection Mr. 
Lewisson spent over twenty-two years, and at the time of purchase it 
was described as the largest in its field ever assembled. It contains 
something like 12,000 items — 5,000 books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
broadsides, and 7,000 excerpts from periodicals. It is the fulness of the 
collection rather than the possession of items of outstanding value 
that makes it remarkable. It is very rich in biographies of Washing- 
ton; it contains 200 editions of biographies unknown to W. S. Baker in 
his Bibliotheca Washingtoniana. There are 50 editions of Weems’s 
Life of Washington and many rare items such as the Leben, unknown 
elsewhere, by H. G. Hott, printed at Brinn (Austria) in 1782. There 
are also many examples of the funeral orations and eulogies on Wash- 
ington, published in 1799 and 1800. Of the 445 titles listed in Mar- 
garet B. Stillwell’s Washington Eulogies (New York, 1916), the Library 
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has approximately 330, including 81 of the 170 items not in the New 
York Public Library’s collection, which forms the basis of that bib- 
liography. The collection contains many editions of Washington’s 
writings. There are several of his Letters on A ‘gricultural and other Inter- 
esting Topics, and almost 300 editions of the Farewell Address, many 
of which are in foreign languages. The collection was assembled by a 
search that was literally world-wide, and the results present a “world 
view” of the First President. The collection was purchased privately 
from Mr. Lewisson in September, 1922. 


BEADLE Dime Novets 1922 

Erastus Flavel Beadle (1821-94), publisher, was for the later half 
of the nineteenth century the greatest purveyor of adventure stories 
for young people. Inevitably his paper-covered products were very 
perishable, and they are now rare. As romantic records of the western 
frontier, of local American traditions and manners, and of adven- 
turous life in New York City, this cheap fiction exercised at home 
tremendous influence in the formation of the national spirit, and 
abroad it helped determine European conceptions of American life. 
Dr. Frank P. O’Brien formed three or four collections of this material, 
one of which, containing over 2,000 items, was acquired by Mr. Hunt- 
ington. This collection is richest in the following series: Type A, 
Beadle’s Dime Novels (80); Type B, Beadle’s Pocket Novels (104); 
Type F, Beadle’s New Dime Novels (185); Type L, Beadle’s Half 
Dime Library (621); and Type M, Beadle’s Dime Library (605). It 
contains also examples of about twenty other series. The collection is 
strengthened by scattered dime novels in other collections — notably 
those of Wagner, Nicholson, Brock, Judd Stewart, e¢ a/. It was pur- 
chased en bloc from the Anderson Galleries in October, 1922. 


ALLIBONE, SAMUEL AUSTIN (1816-89) 

A mass of letters addressed to Allibone mainly as the author of 4 
Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
Authors (1854-71) includes nearly 400 letters from about 150 corre- 
spondents. Individual letters came from Carlyle, Dickens, Disraeli, 
Holmes, Irving, Lincoln, Bulwer Lytton, Macaulay, Tennyson, 
Thackeray, and Whittier; a larger number came from George Ban- 
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croft (12), Edward Everett (68), Longfellow (8), W. H. Prescott (13), 
and George Ticknor (20). Personal recollections by Edward Everett 
of Scott, Byron, and the Duke of Wellington appear, and a manuscript 
by Macaulay concerning his then unpublished History of England. The 
letters were purchased from the Rosenbach Company in October, 
1922. 


Hoes, RanDALt (1850-1921) 1922 

At the Henkels sale, October 26, 1922, of the library of Captain 
Roswell R. Hoes, chaplain in the United States Navy, the Rosenbach 
Company purchased for Mr. Huntington a collection (sale catalogue 
1311, item 850) of several thousand pamphlets, leaflets, etc. There are 
few bound books, but the collection, relating to the Spanish-American 
War, includes reports of military commanders, sets of general orders, 
speeches in Congress, and a great variety of other material. A bio- 
graphical sketch of Chaplain Hoes was included in the Proceedings of 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society for 1922. 


Brock, Ropert ALonzo (1839-1914) 1922 

Mr. Brock, well known as corresponding secretary of the Virginia 
Historical Society (1875-93), secretary of the Southern Historical So- 
ciety (1887-1914), and historian of his native state, Virginia, consist- 
ently collected everything in the way of historical documents relating 
to that state and to the South. Upon his death the collection con- 
tained something like 50,000 manuscripts, 17,000 books, and 65,000 
pamphlets. Many of these items were not of interest to the Library, 
and were discarded. Those retained include a large number of early 
Virginia laws, rare Confederate imprints, southern newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and almanacs, and miscellaneous materials, such as early 
Masonic pamphlets. 

The manuscripts include writings of Washington, William Fairfax, 
George William Fairfax, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, John 
Marshall, Henry Clay, Edgar Allan Poe, the Lees, and various other 
notable Virginians. There are a dozen or more warrants for surveys of 
the Fairfax lands, several of them in the handwriting of Washington. 
A copy of the last journal of the Virginia Confederate senate is a 
unique item. Earl G. Swem, who investigated the collection after Mr. 
Brock’s death, found that it contained practically all the important 
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books in his Bibliography of Virginia. Upon such recommendation Mr. 
Huntington acquired the collection in October, 1922. As yet it has 
been impossible to catalogue all the manuscripts. 


WaLker, ELKANAH (1805-77) 1922 

A collection of Oregoniana, including printed books, manuscripts of 
diaries, mission reports, and accounts of journeys to the West, as well 
as personal correspondence, was formed by Mr. Frederick W. Skiff. 
Its focus is upon the careers of Elkanah Walker and his wife Mary 
Richardson Walker, who, with Mr. and Mrs. Cushing C. Eells, estab- 
lished in 1838 a mission to the Indians at Tshimikain, not far from 
Fort Colville, in the present state of Washington. The Walker papers 
in the collection consist of diaries and letters written for the most part 
by Mr. and Mrs. Walker and covering a period of about ten years of 
frontier life, 1838-48. They treat of the trip from Maine to Oregon 
across the plains, the establishment of the mission, the growing 
troubles with the Indians, and the abandonment of the mission in 1848. 
There are 13 of these diaries by Elkanah Walker and 16 by Mrs. 
Walker, together with about 40 letters by the Walkers and 11 ad- 
dressed to them. The dates of the letters range between 1839 and 
1863. The collection was purchased from the Rosenbach Company in 
October, 1922. 


Kino, Euvsepio Francisco (1644-1711) 1922 

The letters of Father Kino to the Duchess d’Aveiro d’Arcos y 
Maqueda, patroness of all missionaries, relate the author’s experiences 
in exploring and Christianizing Lower California and Sonora. The col- 
lection includes 33 letters dating 1680-87, of which 28 are by Father 
Kino himself. They were offered for sale by Maggs Brothers in 1922, 
and purchased by the Library through Mrs. G. M. Millard in Decem- 
ber, 1922. A printed catalogue (No. 432) of the letters was issued by 
Maggs Brothers: Bibliotheca Americana Part Il. Father Kino, “The 
Apostle of California” .. . [London, 1922]. 


ScrRIBNER, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1825-1900) 1923 
The military papers of this colonel of the 38th Indiana Infantry, 
who was for a rtf period brigadier general in the United States Vol- 
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unteers, illustrate the various kinds of documents used in administer- 
ing the armies of the North during the Civil War. There are field 
documents of all sorts: general orders, hospital lists, furloughs, de- 
scriptions of deserters, etc., running possibly in all toa thousand items. 
There are printed circulars and forms — regulations, instructions for 
officers, words of command, systems of target practice, and instruc- 
tions to mustering offices. There are topographical sketches of the 
battle of Stone’s River near Murfreesboro and of the battle of Chicka- 
mauga. A diary of Scribner’s (4 copy books) gives an account of a 
campaign in Texas in 1845. The collection also contains early school 
“compositions ” written by Scribner at New Albany, Indiana, in 
1838. A number of documents concern the Union Veteran Legion. 
The collection was purchased from John Howell, San Francisco, and 
is as yet uncatalogued. 


SucCKLEY, GEorRGE (1830-69) 1923 
A group of about 80 documents, chiefly letters to and from Dr. 
Suckley, concern his participation in the congressional expedition in 
1853 to explore and survey a route from St. Paul to Puget Sound for 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. Suckley’s letters to relatives deal with 
this expedition, in which he served as surgeon and naturalist under 
Governor Isaac I. Stevens, and with his later residence in Washington 
and Oregon, where he was army surgeon and saw Indian fighting. 
Meanwhile, as naturalist he was constantly collecting and shipping 
zodlogical specimens to the Smithsonian Institution, and many letters 
in the collection came from Spencer T. Baird, secretary of the Insti- 
tution. There are letters from Governor Stevens, John Cassin, of 
Philadelphia, and J. G. Cooper, Suckley’s collaborator on The Natural 
History of Washington Territory and Oregon (New York, 1860). Practi- 
cally all of the documents antedate the Civil War. They were pur- 
chased from M. F. Savage, of New York City, in January, 1923. 


Gratz, SIMON (1840-1925) 1923 

This Philadelphia lawyer combined with his various other educa- 
tional interests a love for old books. In his library he included a col- 
lection of about 140 volumes of rare early American imprints, practi- 
cally all of which are now in the Huntington Library. Of these about 
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7° antedate 1750, and the rest date between 1750 and 1777, with the 
exception of five extra-illustrated books, which, however, concern the 
Revolutionary period. In the group antedating 1750 are: 4 items 
from the early Cambridge press of Samuel Green and Marmaduke 
Johnson (2 are by Green alone); 16 items from eleven different Boston 
printers; and 12 from the Philadelphia press of William Bradford, and 
10 from his New York press. Other Philadelphia imprints before 1750 
come from the presses of Jansen, Andrew Bradford, Keimer, Benjamin 
Franklin, Armbruster, and the second William Bradford. For the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century there are scattering imprints 
from less central printing houses as well as from the larger presses. 
These include 7 items with the imprint of Christopher Saur, of Ger- 
mantown. Only one other copy of 23 items in the collection is known 
to exist. Items unique so far as known include the following: Francis 
Buge’s 4 Bomb thrown amongst the Quakers in Norwich .. .[New York, 
William Bradford, 1704]; 4 Remonstrance of the Assembly of Nova 
Caesaria or New Fersey. To his Excellency the Lord Viscount Cornbury. 
His Excellency’s Answer to the said Remonstrance. Printed in parallel 
Columns [New York, William Bradford, 1707]; His Excellency ohn 
Lord Lovelace... His Speech to the General Assembly of New Fersey, 
conven’d at Amboy the 4th day of March, 1708 . . .[ New York], William 
Bradford, 1709; Thomas Chalkley’s 4 Letter to a Friend in Ireland 
[on intemperance], Philadelphia, S. Keimer, 1723; S. Keimer’s The 
Trip ple-Plea, Philadelphia, S. Keimer [1723]; Isaac Norris’ 4 Confuta- 
tion of the Reply to the Speech [an answer to Sir William Keith] [Phila- 
delphia, Andrew Bradford, 1727]; Gilbert Tennent’s The Necessity of 
Receiving the Truth in Love, Considered in a Sermon, New York, John 
Peter Zenger, 1735; John Woodward’s 4 Dissuasive From the Sin of 
Drunkenness, Lancaster, W. Dunlap, 1755; Das Neue Testament, 
Germantown, Christopher Saur, 1764 and 1769 (the fifth and sixth 
Saur Testaments); Extract Of a Letter, wrote by a Pious Person, de- 
scribing the Progress of the Soul in her Spiritual Welfare, Philadelphia, 
1770; Herman Husbands’ 4 Continuation of the Impartial Relation of 
the Recent Differences in Publick Affairs in the Province of North Caro- 
lina. Second Part. Printed for the Author, 1770; and The Trial of 
Atticus before Fustice Beau, for a Rape. . . [Boston], Isaiah Thomas, 
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The collection came to Mr. Huntington through the hands of Dr. 


Rosenbach in February, 1923. Eighteen volumes proving to be dupli- 
cates of books already in the Library were returned to Dr. Rosenbach. 


THomas H. 1923 

Somewhat less than a thousand personal or official letters addressed 
to Dudley during the Civil War period, when he was consul at Liver- 
pool, or sent by him as consul (letter-press copies in 40 volumes), give 
details concerning blockade runners. Many of the letters are from 
Benjamin Moran, secretary to Charles Francis Adams, some are from 
Adams himself, and there are personal letters from John Bright, Cob- 
den, and other English friends of note, as well as from Walt Whitman 
(1), Andrew Johnson(1), and several from Secretary Seward. A letter 
from Captain Winslow of the Kearsarge, written immediately after the 
sinking of the 4/abama, gives an account of that event. There are 16 
photographs of blockade runners, taken for purposes of identification. 
The papers were purchased from E. Lawrence Dudley, of Camden, 
New Jersey, a grandson of Thomas H. Dudley, in April, 1923. Mr. 
Stan. V. Henkels was the intermediary. 


Loupoun Papers 1923 

A selection from the papers of the Campbell family, mainly con- 
cerning John Campbell, eh Earl of Loudoun (1705-82), constitute 
this collection. The papers fall into two main groups: those dealing 
with Scotland or with England, and those concerned with the Ameri- 
can colonies. 

The first group contains papers illuminating the careers of seven- 
teenth-century members of the family and documents relating to the 
Jacobite rebellions of 1715 and 1745. Among the miscellaneous per- 
sonal papers relating to British affairs or to celebrated personages are 
letters or documents signed by John Hampden, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Allan Ramsay (the 
painter), Thomas Cooke of Dunciad fame, and James Boswell. 

Early in 1756 Loudoun was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in America, and most of the papers in the collection con- 
cern events in the colonies between that year and 1758, when he was 
recalled. Before Loudoun’s departure for America, Henry Fox as secre- 
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tary of state turned over to him papers from the Board of Trade, now 
in the collection and valuable for their information as to the com- 
mercial status of the colonies. There are also in the Loudoun collec- 
tion valuable materials for the history of Louisiana, comprising the 
papers of the Marquis de Vaudreuil (who had been governor there). 

The documents classed as relating to America number about 8,000. 
Loudoun’s correspondence contains letters from all the colonial gover- 
nors and from many other colonial figures of the time. There are secret 
instructions sent to Braddock, many letters and documents from Gov- 
ernor Shirley, Loudoun’s predecessor, from Webb, Forbes, Stanwix, 
and other colonial army officers, and important papers addressed to or 
received from persons high in the home government, such as Henry 
Fox, William Pitt, and the Duke of Cumberland. Among colonials 
whose letters might be mentioned are: George Washington, who is 
represented by a 44-page holograph memorial to Loudoun dated from 
Fort Cumberland, January 10, 1757, and by other early letters; Cap- 
tain Robert Rogers, by a Fournal of a Scout from Fort William Henry, 
Muster Rolls of his Ranger Companies, and by other papers that are 
here; and Benjamin Franklin, by a Memorial of the State of the Forces in 
Pennsylvania, June 22, 1756, and a half-dozen other documents. 
Among letters, etc., from Governor Pownall are a holograph manu- 
script, Considerations on y Means .. . of Settling a Colony on y’ Lands 
South of Lake Erie (19 pp. folio), with a map, and also Pownall’s map 
of the New Road from Shippensburg to the Ohio (1754). 

The events upon which these papers focus are the campaigns of 
1756-58 on the northern frontiers of New York and the attempt of 
Loudoun against Louisburg. There are a very large number of letters 
from Sir William Johnson on Indian affairs and on the activities near 
Crown Point. The fall of Oswego, the fighting about Fort Edward and 
Fort William Henry, the vain attempts to save the latter, and the 
massacre after its surrender, are fully documented. 

These manuscripts are supplemented by other resources of the 
Library such as the papers of General Abercromby, who succeeded 
Loudoun in 1758. The son of Abercromby corresponded with Lou- 
doun after the latter’s recall, and one of his letters gives an account of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, in which the younger Abercromby received 
his death wound. 
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The collection was purchased from the Campbell family in April, 
1923, through the mediation of Sir Joseph Duveen. 


Bancrort, ALBERT LITTLE (1841-1914) 1923 

About 150 volumes dealing with Esperanto, Volapik, Ido, and 
other attempts at a universal language, were collected by this well- 
known San Francisco publisher, and were presented to the Library by 
his daughter, Mrs. Donald H. Fry, in the spring of 1923. Some of the 
books deal with general linguistic questions, but most of them concern 
universal language. Since the original gift Mrs. Fry has generously 
added to the collection. 


BARNARD, P. M. 1923 

This dealer of Tunbridge Wells issued as catalogue 135 (4n L/lus- 
trated Catalogue of English Pamphlets, etc. From 1640-1830) a list of 
about 500 pamphlets, news sheets, broadsides, etc., which chiefly con- 
cerned the political history of England in the seventeenth century. 
It contained many items relating to the principal personages in the 
Commonwealth struggle, and others of political interest written by the 
literary men of the day. Several works relating to the Ezkon Basilike 
were included, as were also the original issues of many of Cromwell’s 
letters. Proofs of the catalogue submitted in advance indicated that 
many of the items were not in the Library, and accordingly Mr. Hunt- 
ington purchased them all in May, 1923. 


Rircu, WILLIAM GILLET (1830-1904) 1923 

After 1873, when he became territorial secretary, Mr. Ritch was 
closely associated with the official and social life of New Mexico. He 
was the first president of the reorganized Historical Society of the 
state in 1880, and over a period of years collected books and docu- 
ments on the history of New Mexico. He also assembled some items 
relating to Arizona. The collection, purchased from his son, Watson 
L. Ritch, in May, 1923, comprises both books and manuscripts. 
Among the printed volumes is a set of early Territorial Laws and a 
long series of governors’ messages, as well as pamphlets and a few 
broadsides. There are naturally several examples of rare and early 
New Mexican imprints. In an article on ‘The History of Early Print- 
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ing in New Mexico, with a Bibliography of the Known Issues of the 
New Mexican Press, 1834-1860,” in the New Mexico Historical Re- 
view for October, 1929, Douglas C. McMurtrie lists 80 titles, of which 
the Library has 52. In addition, the Library has eight titles (not 
counting periodicals and newspapers) that are not recorded by Mc- 
Murtrie. The collection, however, chiefly consists of manuscripts 
dealing with the official life of New Mexico and, less fully, with its 
social life. There are oaths of office, official letters of governors, 
treasury accounts, military documents, documents relating to Indian 
affairs, and private correspondence. Among the early manuscripts are 
letters from the seventeenth century, a part of the original journal of 
the reconquest by Diego de Vargas, and documents of the custom 
house in Santa Fe, containing the names of many early traders. 


Catron, THomas Benton (1840-1921) 1923 

The library of Mr. Catron, one of the first two senators (1912-17) 
from New Mexico, contained a collection of about 600 books dealing 
with the state which he represented. The collection included a com- 
plete set of the laws of New Mexico up to 1909. It was purchased 
from Charles C. Catron, son of the senator, in May, 1923. 


ABERCROMBY PaPERS 1923 

The colonial papers of General James Abercromby (1706-81), in- 
cluding between eight and nine hundred separate items, were bought 
from Lathrop C. Harper in August, 1923. They cover in detail the 
brief period (1758-59) in which Abercromby was in command of the 
British forces in America, and thus continue, unbroken, the documen- 
tation of the period of his predecessor, Lord Loudoun. Among them is 
an unpublished manuscript by Abercromby (151 pp. folio), dated 1752 
and entitled, “An Examination of the Acts of Parliament Relative to 
the Trade and the Government of our American Colonies.” The mili- 
tary papers deal especially with the expeditions against Louisburg, 
Fort Duquesne, and Fort Frontenac, and with the repulse before 
Ticonderoga. There is also correspondence with colonial governors, 
with Sir William Johnson (24 letters from him), and of course with the 
home government. 
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BaTTLeE ABBEY PAPERS 1923 

The papers of the Abbey of St. Martin, founded by William the 
Conqueror to commemorate the Battle of Hastings and commonly 
called Battle Abbey, include the following documents: the Cartulary 
(which contains copies of thirteen charters of William I, nine of Wil- 
liam Rufus, twenty-eight of Henry I, two of Stephen, eight of Henry 
II, one of Richard I, two of John, and two of Henry III, followed by 
one of Richard, Earl of Poictou and Cornwall — all antedating 1245); 
a series of Court Rolls from Edward I to the seventeenth century; 
Compotus Rolls from Henry III to Henry VIII; Westalles Booke of 
Pannyngryde, 1564; a volume of Court Decisions, Privileges and Liber- 
ties; survey maps of the seventeenth century; and a collection of origi- 
nal feoffments and deeds, dating from the reign of William I to the 
eighteenth century, that are of importance in the history of English 
land tenure and, like the rest of the collection, have paleographical 
value. 

Various family papers of later date are found in the collection with 
those of the Abbey. These include accounts of Francis Browne (Vis- 
count Montagu) and Sir Thomas Webster, and among other things 
papers relating to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

These documents were offered for sale by Thomas Thorpe about 
1835, and were then or later acquired by Sir Thomas Phillipps. 
Through Dr. Rosenbach they were purchased by Mr. Huntington in 
August, 1923; but the full consummation of the transaction was not 
made until the Court of Chancery confirmed the sale in November, 
1923. They are not as yet fully catalogued. 


ELiswortn, James WILLIAM (1849-1925) 1923 

Incunabula numbering somewhat over a hundred items were ac- 
quired from this well-known collector in October, 1923. Dr. Rosen- 
bach was the intermediary. Among the more important may be 
mentioned the following: Leo Baptista de Albertis, De re aedificatoria, 
Florence, Nicolaus Laurentii, 29 December 1485 (Hain 419; the Gémez 
de la Cortina copy); Gesta Romanorum, Augsburg, J. Schobsser, 23 
February 1489 (Hain 7753; the first edition in German); Honorius, 
De imagine mundi [Nuremberg, A. Koberger, ca. 1472] (Hain 8800; 
one of the earliest books on geography); Justinianus, /nstitutiones, 
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Mainz, P. Schoeffer, 23 May 1476 (Hain 9498; the Baron Seilliére 
copy); Plinius Secundus, Historia naturalis, Venice, N. Jenson, 1476 
(Hain 13105; the translation into Italian by Landino — the Syston 
Park copy, printed on vellum). 


Eames, WILBERFORCE (1855- ) 


Among the collections formed by Dr. Eames was one designed to 
illustrate American imprints. In 1923 the collection numbered over 
12,000 items, and in October of that year it was sold by Dr. Eames to 
Mr. Huntington through the agency of Dr. Rosenbach. The collection 
is rich in out-of-the-way imprints of the nineteenth century, which will 
be valuable in the study of local American printing. About 1,200 items 
antedate 1801, and less than Ioo fall before 1750. Among the early 
items at least one may deserve mention. It is The Soveraignty & Good- 
ness of God, ... Being a Narrative of the Captivity and Restauration of 
Mrs. Mary Rowlandson (Cambridge, Mass., 1682). The pamphlet is 
imperfect, lacking the first three leaves (including the title). A com- 
parison with the second edition, issued the same year, indicates that 
this pamphlet may be a copy of the first edition, no other copy of 
which is known. 


PuHILiipps, Sir THomas (1792-1872) 1923 

In October, 1923, about 750 incunabula were purchased through 
the agency of Dr. Rosenbach from the collection of Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps. During the last fifty years of his life Sir Thomas had devoted 
himself to gathering books, and especially manuscripts. In 1824 he 
acquired about 1,000 incunabula from Professor Leander van Ess, of 
Darmstadt, and 35 of these, inscribed with Professor van Ess’s name 
or initials, came into Mr. Huntington’s possession. om 

Probably 80 per cent of the collection consists of religious books, 
including 15 editions of the Bible in Latin or German, and the rare 
Low German edition of Liibeck, Stephan Arndes, 19 November 1494 
(Hain 3143), which has many woodcuts. The works of Gerson and 
Thomas Aquinas are represented by 26 editions each; and those of 
Saint Augustine and Saint Bonaventura by 10 each. The law books, 
largely on canon law, include 6 editions of Gratianus. In the field of 
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civil law there are 10 editions of Bartolus de Saxoferrato and an edition 
of the Institutes of Justinian (Hain 9534). There are a few editions of 
the classics, among them 9g of Cicero. 

The purchase marked a noticeable increase in the number of new 
copies of incunabula in America; 389 of the items did not appear in the 
Census of Fifteenth Century Books owned in America (1919), and of 118 
items only one other copy was recorded there. 

Many of the items are not in Hain. Some are supposedly unique, 
including an edition of Le Quatre fils Aymon, in Low German, Cologne, 
December, 1493 (GW 3140); and an edition of the 4rs notariatus 
[Rome, E. Silber, ca. 1485] (GW 2644|10). A few of the other im- 
portant items are: the Schatzbehalter, Nuremberg, 18 November 1491 
(Hain 14507), one of the monuments of fifteenth-century German 
wood engraving; the Leipzig edition, 30 August 1488, of the famous 
Sachsenspiegel compiled by Eyke von Repgow (Hain 14083); and the 
Comte de Boutourlin’s copy of the oldest book on commerce, Giorgio 
Chiarino, Libro di mercantie, Florence, 10 December 1481 (Hain 
4956), in which chap. clxxi, on the verso of folio Ixxii, deals with the 
“Chostumi di Londra.” 


SQuiER, EpHRAIM GEORGE (1821-88) 1924 

This historian and anthropologist was appointed special chargé 
d’affaires to all the Central American states in 1849, and soon there- 
after he conceived a project known as the Honduras Interoceanic 
Railroad. This was to be backed by English and American capitalists, 
and Squier was to be its head. The road was designed to expedite pas- 
sage to California and the western states as well as to Australia and 
the Pacific islands. Political disturbances and lack of capital prevented 
the realization of the project, the complete history of which is pre- 
served in the Squier papers of the Huntington Library. These consist 
of between four and five hundred letters and documents of the years 
1852-58. There are 26 volumes of transit books of engineers and sur- 
veyors. T'wo volumes contain the correspondence of Squier with 
directors and with South American diplomats. Here one finds an ac- 
count of the successful struggle for the ratification of the project by the 
government of Honduras. There are newspaper clippings, maps of 
Central American and neighboring South American countries, reports 
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of explorations and surveys with reference to the practicability of a 
ship canal, etc. The collection was purchased as lot 727 at the Ameri- 
can Art Association sale of January 9, 1924. Dr. Rosenbach was the 
agent. 


CorneE ius, THomas R. 1924 

A group of over 400 papers came originally either from Thomas R. 
Cornelius or from his subordinate, John T. Apperson. Cornelius was a 
pioneer who went to Oregon in 1845 and was concerned in the military 
protection of the Territory and later in the Oregon Central Railroad. 
Most of the military papers in the collection are of the Civil War 
period, though there is a list of officers for the Cayuse War of 1849. 
For a few months in 1862 Cornelius was colonel of the tst Regiment of 
Oregon Volunteers. Lieutenant John T. Apperson was the commis- 
sary officer, and most of the papers concern the service of supply for 
the regiment during the Civil War period. In 1867 Cornelius became 
a director of the newly organized Oregon Central Railroad, and about 
a hundred papers relate to this enterprise. The collection was pur- 
chased in February, 1924, from Mr. Fred Lockley, of Portland, 
Oregon. 


DoweELL, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (fl. 1850-80) 1924 
A portion (about 240 items) of the business papers of this lawyer 
and newspaper man of early days in Jacksonville, Oregon, includes 
business correspondence, account books, powers of attorney, invoices, 
receipted bills, etc. The documents are mainly of economic interest as 
showing the cost of living in a frontier community. There are also 
papers relating to the settlement of claims against the government for 
services in defense of the frontier in the Rogue River Indian troubles 
of 1855-56 and for losses incurred from various Indian depredations. 
A letter-book copy of a communication from Dowell to R. J. Pengree, 
April 3, 1864, tells the story of these claims from the Jackson County 
point of view. Much of Dowell’s practice seems to have been the pres- 
entation of the claims of frontier citizens to the government at Wash- 
ington. Some of his letters (in his letter-book copies) give accounts of 
local politics. The papers date mainly from the sixties. They were 
acquired by purchase from Mr. Fred Lockley in March, 1924. 
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So.ipay, GeorcE W. (1869- ) 1924 

For over twenty years Mr. Soliday assembled materials on the 
Pacific Northwest. When sold to Mr. Huntington in May, 1924, the 
resulting collection included some 3,000 items, of which about 300 
were printed books or pamphlets. There are materials on Alaska, 
British Columbia, Washington, and Oregon, especially with reference 
to the early period and to the activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Some of the printed books deal with the Chinook jargon and with 
Indian dialects. The bulk of the items are manuscripts, among which 
the records of the Hudson’s Bay Company post at Fort Nisqually on 
Puget Sound are remarkable for their fulness; there are about a hun- 
dred small volumes of manuscript material. There are records also of 
the Puget Sound Agricultural Company. 


Biatuwayt, WILLIAM (1649 ?-1717) 1924 

Among the collections of Sir Thomas Phillipps were the colonial 
papers gathered by Blathwayt, mainly in his capacity as Commis- 
sioner of Trade and Plantations under William III and as Surveyor 
and Auditor-General of Her Majesty’s Revenues arising in America 
under Queen Anne. The documents, usually endorsed or annotated in 
Blathwayt’s hand, are bound in 10 folio volumes according to the fol- 
lowing classifications: 1. AMERICA, 1681-1741. Here one finds a mis- 
cellaneous group of 48 documents, with interesting papers on troubles 
in Pennsylvania. 2 and 3. NEw York, 1687-1713. These volumes 
have papers written by De Peyster, Van Cortlandt, Robert Living- 
ston, Caleb Heathcote, Bayard, Byerley, Vetch, George Clarke, and 
others, as well as documents by and about the royal governors of the 
period. 4. New Encianp, 1680-1714. Here appear letters of Edward 
Randolph, Joseph Dudley, and others, mainly dealing with the alle- 
giance of the colony and the choice of an acceptable governor. 5. 
VircInia, 1664-1712. There are 14 letters from Sir William Berkeley 
to Governor Nicolls of New York (1664-68), documents by or about 
Nathaniel Bacon, etc. 6. Maryianp, 1664-1701, with a section on 
NEWFOUNDLAND bound in. 7. Canapa, Darien, and Hupson’s Bay, 
1696-99. 8. JamMarca, 1656-1711, with some letters by Sir William 
Beeston. 9. Anticua and Bermupa, 1669-1709 (31 pieces). 
Barsaboss and Isianps, 1660-1704 (56 pieces). 
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The papers were acquired in July, 1924, through Dr. Rosenbach. 
. This material is supplemented by letters in the Bridgewater collec- 
tion from Quary, Bellomont, Blathwayt, E. Randolph, and others. 


RosEensacu, ABRAHAM S, W. (1876- ) 1924 


In September, 1924, Mr. Huntington purchased 309 incunabula 
from Dr. Rosenbach, which included a large number of rarities, im- 
portant for typography or for subject matter. 

The following are first books from their respective presses: Biblia 
sacra latina, Piacenza, Johannes Petrus de Ferratis, 1475 (Hain 3055. 
This is also the first Bible in quarto and the first book printed at Pia- 
cenza); Duns Scotus, /n primum librum sententiarum [Bolognal, J. 
Schreiber, 6 April 1478 (Hain 6425); Phalaris, Epistolae, in Italian, 
Florence, Antonio di Francesco and Francesco Bonaccorsi, 17 May 
1488 (Hain 12904); Suetonius, Vitae Caesarum, Venice, Damianus de 
Gorgonzola, 29 March 1493 (Hain 15124); and Jacobus de Voragine, 
Legenda Aurea, Venice, Antonio de Strata and M. Catanellus, 1 July 
1480 (Copinger 6421). 

There are a number of first editions, including Dionysius Perie- 
getes, Cosmographia, Venice, Maler, Ratdolt and Léslein, 1477 (Hain 
6226); Gesta Romanorum (Cologne, U. Zel, ca. 1473] (Hain 7734); 
Isidorus, Etymologiae, Augsburg, G. Zainer, 19 November 1472 (Hain 
9273. This has a map of the world on leaf 177 verso, and is the first 
dated book printed in Germany in Roman type); and Plinius Caecil- 
lius Secundus, Epistolae [Venice, C. Valdarfer], 1471 (Hain 13110). 

The following are also important or rare items: the first dated 
edition of Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De proprietatibus rerum [Lyons], 
Philippi and Reinhard, 29 July 1480 (Hain 2500); the George Dunn 
copy of Directorium Augustanum [Augsburg], J. Bamler, 13 April 1495 
(Hain 6264); the second edition of the Mainz statutes, Statuta provin- 
cialia Moguntinensia [Reutlingen, M. Greyff, ca. 1480] (Hain 15040); 
Aesopus, Fabulae, Rome, E. Silber, 26 November 1487 (Hain 281), 
printed on vellum; and the Cavalieri copy of Aretinus, L’ Aquila, 
Naples, Ayolfus de Cantono, 17 June 1492 (Hain 1577), which also 
is printed on vellum. Notable illustrated books include Petrus de 
Crescentiis, Liber ruralium commodorum [Speier, P. Drach, ca. 1495] 
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(Hain 5826), with over 300 woodcuts; and Jacobus de Voragine, 
Legenda aurea, Lyons, M. Huss, 20 July 1487 (Copinger 6447); with 
181 Lyonese woodcuts. In literature there are the very important 
items by Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parsival (Hain 6684) and Titurel 
(Hain 6683) [Strassburg, J. Mentelin], 1477; and the Venice, 1478, 
edition of Petrarca, Sonetti, canzoni e trionfi (Hain 12767). 

Among the items supposedly unique are Juvenal, Satyrae, PatisaG: 
Wolf, 30 May 1493 (Copinger 3413); and several small pamphlets. 


THOMAS-STANFORD, SIR CHARLES (1858- ) 1924 

This well-known bibliographer brought together during an active 
period of thirty years’ collecting one of the largest and most represent- 
ative private collections of incunabula in England. Through the 
agency of Dr. Rosenbach 300 titles from this collection were pur- 
chased by Mr. Huntington in September, 1924. Over 100 of the books 
were printed in Italy, and of these one-third are Greek or Latin 
classics. The collection is especially rich in Venetian typography, of 
which there are 45 examples. Paris presses are remarkably well repre- 
sented by 28 items, and there are fine examples from the smaller towns 
of that time, such as Blauberen, Bois-le-Duc, Chambery, Cremona, 
Hagenau, Lauingen, Louvain, Marienthal, Memmingen, Modena, 
Passau, Pavia, Reggio d’Emilia, Reutlingen, Rostock, Scandiano, 
Seville, Toulouse, Treviso, Valencia, Vicenza, and Zwolle. 

A few of the important items are: the first dated edition of Strabo, 
Geographia, Venice, Vindelinus de Spira, 1472 (Hain 15087); the scarce 
edition of Sallust, Opera, Brescia, Eustacius Gallus, 26 August 1475 
(Hain 14203); the rare tract of Thomas Forestier, Contra pestilentiam 
[Rouen, ca. 1490] (Copinger 2552); and the William Morris copy of the 
Latin-Dutch edition of Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae, Ghent, 
Arend de Keysere, 3 May 1485 (Hain 3400). 

There are supposedly unique copies of: Baggianus, Declarationes 
rubricarum divinorum officiorum [Florence, Bartolommeo di Libri, after 
9 September 1496] (GW 3169); the Heber copy of Vergil’s Bucolica 
[Deventer, Jacobus de Breda, ca. 1495] (Copinger 6108); and Thomas 
a Kempis, Meditationes de vita Christi (Cologne, “Retro Minores,” ca. 
1498] (Copinger-Reichling 3955). 
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Rosensacu, Apranam W. (1876- ) 1924 

In October, 1924, Mr. Huntington purchased from Dr. Rosenbach 
255 incunabula that included some first editions and a considerable 
number of rare and important items. 

Among the first editions are: Ambrosius, Hexameron, Augsburg, 
J. Schiissler, 1472 (GW 1603), the Syston Park copy; Herodotus, 
Historiae, Venice, J. Rubeus, 1474 (Hain 8469); Hesiod, Theogonia, 
Ferrara, A. Belfortis, 1474 (Hain 8541); and Statius, Opera, Venice, 
O. Scotus, 2 December 1483 (Hain 14976). Among the notable items 
are: Homer, Batrachomyomachia [Venice, ca. 1475] (Hain 8784), the 
Kloss copy; Juvenal, Satyrae, Milan, A. Zarotus, 1476 (Hain 9683); 
Boccaccio, Filocolo, Venice, Filippo de Pietro, 9 April 1481 (Hain- 
Copinger 3300); Tortellius, Orthographia, Treviso, M. Manzolo, 2 
April 1477 (Hain 15565); Plinius Secundus, Historia naturalis, Venice, 
M. Saracenus, 17 May 1487 (Hain 13096); Avicenna, Canonis medi- 
cinae libri V, Pavia, A. Carcanus and Hieronymus de Durantibus, 9 
September 1482-16 April 1483 (GW 3118); Celsus, De medicina, Milan, 
L. Pachel and U. Scinzenzeler, 1481 (Hain-Copinger 4836); Gaguin, 
De origine Francorum, Lyons, J. Trechsel, 24 June 1497 (Hain-Copin- 
ger 7412); first edition of the statutes of Verona, Leges et statuta civita- 
tis Verone, Vicenza, H. Liechtenstein, 20 December 1475 (Hain- 
Copinger 10000); two editions of the important Sabaudiae decreta 
ducalia, Turin [J. Suigus], 1487 (Hain 14051), and Turin, Franciscus 
de Silva, 21 July 1497 (Hain 14052), bound in one volume; Baldus de 
Ubaldus, Super usibus foedorum, Parma, S. Corallus, 1475 (Hain 2318); 
and Justinianus, /mstitutiones, Turin, J. Suigus, 21 April 1488 (Hain 


9520). 


“BIBLIOTHECA RICHTERIANA”’ 1924 

Wilhelm Richter, of Berlin, formed a well-selected collection of 
incunabula in the early part of the present century. In October, 
1924, Mr. Huntington purchased 122 of its items through the agency 
of Dr. Rosenbach; this acquisition was especially strong in issues 
from rare presses, and had many scarce books important for subject 
matter. 

In the field of law there are early editions of statutes such as: 
Statuta Bergomi, Brescia, 18 December 1491 (Hain-Copinger 14996); 
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Statuta Paduae, Vicenza, 26 July 1482 (Hain 15014); Statuta Placen- 
tiae [Piacenza, ca. 1487] (Reichling 740); and Statuta Vicentiae, Venice, 
8 October 1499 (Hain 15022). There is also a copy of Constitution: dt 
Friuli, Udine, Gerardus de Lisa, 31 July 1484 (Hain 5670). Among 35 
editions of the classics one finds 5 each of Sallust and Terence, with 
the latter’s Comoediae [Rome], Johannes Hugonis de Gengenbach [ca. 
1480] (Bibliofilia 14: 186: 36); and 6 works by Cicero, including his 
Epistolae familiares [Lyons], J. Sacon, 10 June 1499 (Hain-Copinger 
5209). Sixteen works printed in Spain include: Aegidius Columna, 
Regiment dels princeps, Barcelona, N. Spindeler, 2 November 1480 
(Haebler 154); Andreas Di Li, Tesoro de la passion, Saragossa, P. 
Hurus, 2 October 1494 (Haebler 200); the Miro-Heredia copy of 
Josephus, De dello Fudaico, in Spanish, Seville, M. Ungut and Stanis- 
laus Polonus, 27 March 1492 (Haebler 344); and Petrus Gratia Dei, 
Blason general, Coria, Bartolomé de Lila, 1489 (Haebler 304). 

The items already mentioned include some rarities, and in addi- 
tion the following may be noted: Hieronymus, Vitae patrum, in Ital- 
ian, Santorso, L. Achates, 1474 (Copinger-Reichling 2970); Ordo ad 
cathecuminum faciendum, Bologna, Dionysius de Odis, 20 March 
1487 (Copinger 4514), the only book from this press; Sallustius, 
Opera [Fivizzano], 1474 (Reichling 1052); Prolianus, 4strologia, 
Naples, H. Alding, 25 August 1477 (Hain-Reichling 13395), a first 
edition; Persius, Satyrae [Treviso, Paulus Ferrariensis], 1481 (Hain 
12727); the earliest dated book printed at Casale di San Vaso, the 
Ovid of 6 September 1481 (Hain-Reichling 12208); Lucanus, Pharsa- 
lia, Venice, Nicolaus Battibovis, 13 May 1486 (Hain 10238); Thomas 
de Hibernia, Manipulus florum, Piacenza, Jacobus de Tyela, 5 Sep- 
tember 1483 (Hain 8542); Alexander de Villa Dei, Doctrinale [Saluzzo], 
J. Fabri, 31 July 1479 (GW 1042); the Hebrew dictionary of David ben 
Joseph Kimchi, Naples [Joseph ben Jacob], August, September 1490 
(Hain 6033); Climachus, Scala del Paradiso, Torrebelvicino, G. L. 
Longo, 19 September 1478 (Hain 5467); Boethius, De consolatione 
philosophiae, Pinerolo, J. Rubeus, 25 October 1479 (Hain 3358); 
Aristotle, Lapidarius, Merseburg [L. Brandis], 20 October 1473 (GW 
2389); Franciscus de Accoltis, Commentaria, Pescia, L. and F. de 
Cennis, 21 October 1486 (GW 156); the Baron Hierta copy of Officium 
beatae virginis Mariae, printed on vellum at Naples by C. Preller, 26 
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March 1496 (Reichling 269), a supposedly unique copy; and Grese- 


mundus, Lucubratiunculae, Mainz, Peter von Friedberg, 1494 (Hain 


8047), probably the only copy printed on vellum. 


VoLLBEHR, Otro H. F. (1875— ) 1924 

In November, 1924, March, 1925, and February, 1926, Mr. Hunt- 
ington purchased a considerable number of incunabula, some of them 
unique copies, from Dr. Vollbehr, whose later collection has been re- 
cently acquired for the Library of Congress. Mr. Huntington’s three 
Vollbehr purchases totalled 2,385 titles. 

The first of these purchases included 392 items. Of these, 160 are 
described by Maggs Brothers in their Catalogue 453 (1924), and 42 in 
the sale catalogue of Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 28 July 1924. This 
acquisition furnished an unusual number of medical works, and was 
especially rich in books printed in Spain. Probably the most impor- 
tant item was the monumental work of Portuguese typography: Lu- 
dolphus de Saxonia, Vita Christi, Lisbon, V. Fernandez and Nicholas 
de Saxonia, 14 May—20 November 1495 (Hain 10301). This was the 
first book printed in the Portuguese language and the first illustrated 
book printed in Portugal. Another important example of Portuguese 
typography was the Mzssale Bracarense, Lisbon, Nicholas de Saxonia, 
20 June 1498 (Hain 11271), the first missal printed in Portugal. 

There were some 30 medical incunabula, including: Guy de Chau- 
liac, Chirurgia, Venice, 21 November 1498 (Hain 4811); Jacobus de 
Dondis, Liber aggregationis [Strassburg, ca. 1480] (Hain 6395), a first 
edition; Nicolaus Falcutius, Sermones medicinales v. et vi. [| Venice, 
ca. 1494-95] (Bibliofilia 22: 229: 65); two editions of Bernardus de 
Gordonio, Practica medicinae, Venice, 16 January 1496 (Hain 7799), 
and Venice, 22 December 1498 (Hain 7800); Ketham, Fasciculus 
medicinae, in Italian, Venice, 5 February 1493 (Copinger-Reichling 
3449), and the author’s Epilogo en medicina y cirurgia, Burgos, 15 May 
1495 (Haebler 246); Mesue, Opera medicinalia, Naples, 3 January 1478 
(Fava-Bresciano 160); Rhazes, Tractatus decem medici, Milan, 14 
February 1481 (Hain 13891), and two editions of the same author’s 
Liber nonus ad Almansorem, Venice, 10 April 1490 (Hain 13896), and 
Venice, 18 September 1497 (Hain 13900); Michael Savonarola, Prac- 
tica medicinae, Venice, 21 June 1497 (Hain 14484); and two editions 
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of Sylvaticus, Pandectae medicinae, Vicenza [ca. 1480] (Hain ISiOG) 
and Venice, 19 May 1488 (Hain 15200). 

The Huntington Library has 136 incunabula printed in Spain, 63 
of which came with this Vollbehr purchase. There were over a dozen 
books of Spanish law, including: Usatges de Barcelona e Constituctons 
de Cataluiia [Barcelona, P. Michael, 20 February 1495] (Haebler 652), 
a first edition; a work on Spanish commercial law: Cuaderno nuevo de 
las alcabalas (Salamanca, after 10 December 1491] (Haebler 179); and 
two editions of the rare compilation of Spanish civil and criminal law: 
Diaz de Montalvo, Ordenanzas reales, Seville, 17 May 1492 (Haebler 
219), and 4 April 1495 (Haebler 220). 

Other works in the Spanish language include: Ovidius, Transfor- 
macions, Barcelona, P. Michael, 24 April 1494 (Haebler 507), the 
Salva-Heredia copy; Antonius Nebrissensis, Gramatica castellana, Sala- 
manca, 18 August 1492 (Haebler 470), the first edition of the first 
Spanish grammar; two works of Boccaccio, La Fiameta, Salamanca, 
January 1497 (Haebler 55), and Mujeres ilustres, Saragossa, 24 Octo- 
ber 1494 (Haebler 52); Livius, Las Decades, Salamanca, 15 August 
1497 (Haebler 365), the Azevedo copy; Alfonso de Cartagena, Doc- 
trinal de los caballeros, Burgos, F. Biel, 20 June 1487 (Haebler 124), a 
first edition; and Henrique de Villena, Los doze trabajos de Hercules, 
with Juan de Lucena, Vita beata, Burgos, Juan de Burgos, 8 August 
1499 (Haebler 689 and 369). 

Several important books on music include: the first edition of 
Gafurius, Practica musicae, Milan, 30 September 1496 (Hain 7407), 
bound with the second edition of the author’s Theorica musicae, Milan, 
15 December 1492 (Hain 7406), the J. A. de Thou copy; Keinspeck, 
Lilium musicae planae, Augsburg, J. Froschauer, 1500 (Hain 9762); 
and the first book printed in Spain to contain printed musical nota- 
tions, Processionarium ordinis praedicatorum, Seville, M. Ungut and 
Stanislaus Polonus, 3 April 1494 (Haebler 557). 

Among the first editions not already mentioned are: Buch der Kunst, 
Augsburg, J. Bamler, 17 March 1477 (Hain 4036), with 103 fine wood- 
cuts; Jacopone da Todi, Zaude, Florence, F. Bonaccorsi, 28 September 
1490 (Hain-Copinger 9355); and Herodianus, Historiae, Rome, 20 
June 1493 (Hain 8466). There is a fine illuminated Missale Parisiense, 
printed on vellum by Gering and Rembolt for S. Vostre, Paris, 24 
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December 1497 (Hain-Copinger 11347), the Colbert copy. The sup- 
posedly unique items include: Missale Giennense, Seville, M. Ungut 
and Stanislaus Polonus, 28 August 1499 (Weale [1928], No. 406); 
Missale Wratislaviense [Mainz, P. Schoefter, ca. 1490] (J. Rosenthal 
40: 2790); Theodolus, Ecloga, Zamora, Antonio de Centenara, 1492 
(Haebler 634), the Murillo copy; and two editions of Alfonso de Mad- 
aa Confessional [Salamanca, 1498 and 1499] (Maggs 402: 671 and 
73)+ 


BRrIGHAM, CLARENCE SAUNDERS (1877- ) 1925 

During the years 1921-25, when Mr. Huntington’s collections of 
English books antedating 1640 were already rich, he employed the 
skilful services of Mr. Brigham, Director of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, in securing further accessions in this inviting field. As 
Mr. Huntington’s agent, Mr. Brigham collected, mainly in England, 
about 2,750 items, many of them religious books. About 60 Bibles 
were added, as were also a great number of editions of Sternhold’s 
Psalms and a mass of sermons and of what may be called controversial 
divinity. The following list of entries, with the number of items from 
each, may indicate the nature of the collection: Francis Bacon 7, John 
Bale 9, Hugh Broughton 6, Cambridge University 9, William Cam- 
den 9, Thomas Hooker 3, William Lambard 13, Oxford University 13, 
John Preston 40, Thomas Scott 12, Richard Sibbes 14, and Samuel 
Ward 27. There are in the collection philosophical as well as religious 
works, and of course many volumes by men of literary fame, such as 
Crashaw, Donne, and Sidney. 


AMBROSE (1842-1913) 1925 

The Library contains a collection of Bierce’s autograph letters 
(360), most of them written after 1900, together with other manu- 
scripts, papers, and an annotated set of his works. The manuscripts 
largely concern the production of the definitive edition of Bierce’s 
works by the Neale Company, of Washington, D. C. There are 
printer’s copies for various works, corrected proof sheets, and auto- 
graph manuscripts for parts of some volumes. Eight of the 10 vol- 
umes published in the definitive edition contain pencil annotations 
and corrections throughout. These materials are in 22 volumes. They 
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were once the property of the publisher, and were purchased by the 
Library in 1925. 


RosensacH, ABRAHAM S. W. (1876- ) 1925 

In February, 1925, Mr. Huntington purchased from Dr. Rosenbach 
155 incunabula, nearly all of which were scarce items, interesting as 
examples of early presses or as first editions of well-known works. Over 
half of them were not listed in the Census of Fifteenth Century Books 
owned in America. 

Among the first editions were: Ammianus Marcellinus, Historiae, 
Rome, G. Sachsel and B. Golsch, 7 June 1474 (Hain 926); Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa, secunda secundae, Mainz, P. Schoeffer, 6 March 
1467 (Hain 1459), the first book by Schoeffer alone; Augustinus, De 
vita christiana [Mainz, Fust and Schoeffer, ca. 1460-65] (GW 3037), the 
only known copy with the printer’s device; Jacobus Philippus de Ber- 
gamo, Supplementum chronicarum, Venice, B. Benalius, 23 August 
1483 (Hain 2805), the first dated book from the press; Cicero, De 
finibus, Venice [Vindelinus de Spira], for Johannes de Colonia, 1471 
(Hain 5328); Barlaam et Fosaphat (Speier, printer of Gesta Christi, ca. 
1472-73] (GW 3396); Justinianus, Codex, Mainz, P. Schoefter, 26 
January 1475 (Hain 9598); and Lactantius, Opera [Subiaco, Sweyn- 
heym and Pannartz], 29 October 1465 (Hain 9806), the first dated 
book printed in Italy. 

Among the scarce items from early presses were: Antonius Floren- 
tinus, Confessionale, Mondovi, A. Matthiae and B. Corderius, 24 
October 1472 (GW 2088), the first book printed at Mondovi; Clemens 
V, Constitutiones, Strassburg, Heinrich Eggestein, 21 November 1471 
(Hain 5413), the first Strassburg book giving place, printer, and exact 
date in the colophon; Moraviae jus municipale [Briinn, Stahel and 
Preunlein, ca. 1486] (Hain 11612), possibly the first book printed at 
Brinn; Servius, De ultima syllabis, Viterbo [printer of Servius], 12 
January 1488 (Hain 14710), the only book printed at Viterbo in the 
fifteenth century; and Uberti, Dita mundi, Vicenza, L. Achates, 1474 
(Hain 15906), the first book printed at Vicenza. 

There were several important books with woodcuts, including: 
Aesopus, Fadulae (Strassburg, H. Knoblochtzer, ca. 1481] (GW 348), 
with a portrait of Aesop and 190 woodcuts; Dat leven ons liefs 
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heren Fesu Christi, Leyden [ca. 1498] (Campbell 1112), the Enschedé 
copy, with 43 full-page woodcuts; and Hieronymus, Vitae patrum, in 
French, Lyons, N. Philippi and J. Dupré, 15 January 1486 (Hain 
8610), with about 150 woodcuts. Two fine Spanish imprints were 
Offictum beatae virginis Mariae, Valencia [Lope de la Roca], 7 Novem- 
ber 1486 (Haebler 491), printed on vellum and illuminated; and Al- 
fonso de la Torre, Vision delectable [Valladolid, Pedro Giraldi and 
Miguel de Planes, 1497] (Haebler 645), with 23 woodcuts. Two minia- 
ture incunabula are bound in one volume, Benedictus, Regula, Venice, 
B. Benalius, 21 January 1489 [1490] (GW 3828), and Gregorius I, 
Secundus liber dialogorum, by the same printer, 17 February 1490 
(Hain 7979). Supposedly unique copies are Arrestum querelae, Tou- 


louse [H. Mayer, ca. 1485] (GW 2561); and Fiore di virtu [Rome, S. 
Plannck], 30 June 1484. 


Dispin, THomas FROGNALL (1776-1847) 1925 


Several hundred letters to or from this famous bibliophile are in 
the Huntington Library. About so letters are addressed to Dibdin in 
the years 1807-12 concerning his edition of Ames’s Typographical An- 
tiguities and other projects. These come from such persons as Douce, 
Beloe, Sir E. Brydges, Dr. Burney, George Chalmers, Sir H. Ellis, and 
T. J. Mathias. Less distinguished but more voluminous correspondence 
in the years 1836-38 concerns Dibdin’s Northern Tour. These letters 
number about 500. About 50 of them from Dibdin himself are ad- 
dressed to William Nicol, of the Shakespeare Press, and to others. 
The collection was acquired from the George D. Smith Book Com- 
pany in February, 1925. 


Stuart, JaMES Brown (1833-64) 1925 


A group of about 250 documents from the papers of this Confeder- 
ate general is perhaps chiefly notable for containing about 120 letters, 
notes, or other military documents by Robert E. Lee, practically all of 
them autograph originals. There are letters from other important 
Confederates — 11 from “Stonewall” Jackson, for example. There 
are over 30 documents in the autograph of Stuart, including letters, 
orders, and several addresses to his troops. Official reports of the 
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battle of Chancellorsville came from Rodes, Heth, and Colston. An 
interesting letter, dated April 13, 1861, was written by Lincoln’s at- 
torney-general, Edward Bates, who was trying to influence Stuart 
against espousing the cause of secession. There are a few printed 
items: general orders; an Official Report of the Battle of Manassas; and 
five copies of the Official Register of West Point, for the years 1851-54 
and 1859, with Stuart’s autograph on all of them. The collection was 
purchased from Stan. V. Henkels in February, 1925, and is as yet 
uncatalogued. 


H. F. (1875- ) 1925 

Mr. Huntington’s largest single purchase of incunabula (1,740 
items) was that made in March, 1925, from Dr. Vollbehr. The titles 
represent very well the work of divers presses and cover a varied field 
so far as subject matter is concerned. In general, the sciences are rep- 
resented by a larger number of rarities than are other fields; but one 
notes the finely illustrated Dante, Brescia, 31 May 1487 (Hain 5948), 
and the first illustrated Venice edition, 3 March 1491 (Hain 5949). 
Historical works include: the Historia of Apollonius Tyrius, in Ger- 
man, Augsburg, J. Schonsperger, 1488 (GW 2276); the Cronyke van 
Brabant, Antwerp, Rolant van den Dorp, 28 February 1497 (Campbell 
508); and the Chroniques of Froissart, second edition, Paris, A. Verard 
[ca. 1497] (Pellechet 4932). 

Geographical works include Bartolommeo dalli Sonetti’s [solario 
[Venice, not after 1485] (Hain 2538), the first edition of the first book 
with maritime maps; and Breydenbach’s Peregrinationes, the first edi- 
tion in German, Mainz, E. Reuwich, 21 June 1486 (Hain 3959). 

The sciences are variously represented by the following items, 
among others: the first editions of Buch der natirlichen Weisheit, 
Augsburg, A. Sorg, 25 May 1490 (Hain 4047), with 67 woodcuts; 
Conrad von Megenberg’s Buch der Natur, Augsburg, J. Bamler, 30 
October 1475 (Hain 4041), with 12 full-page woodcuts; the first 
printed herbal, the Herdarium of Apuleius Barbarus [Rome, 1483-84] 
(GW 2300); the first Passau Herbarius, 1485 (Hain 8445), with 150 
woodcuts; the first Latin edition of the Hortus sanitatis, Mainz, J. 
Meydenbach, 23 June 1491 (Hain 8944), with over a thousand wood- 
cuts, of which §30 are of plants; and the first edition of Brunschwig’s 
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Distillierkunst, Strassburg, J. Griininger, 8 May 1500 (Hain 4021), 
with 27 woodcuts of distillery apparatus and 267 of plants. 

The varied nature of the collection may be further illustrated by 
such works as: Borghi’s 4ritmetica Mercantile, Venice, 2 August 1484 
(GW 4936); Scriptores rei militaris (Frontinus, Vegetius, Aelianus, 
and Modestus), Bologna, 1495-96 (Copinger 5330); the first edition of 
Spechtshart’s Flores musicae, Strassburg, J. Priiss, 1488 (Hain 7174); 
De re coguinaria by Apicius, Venice [ca. 1500] (GW 2268); the Italian- 
German wordbook, Libro utilissimo, Venice, Manfredus de Bonellis, 
5 July 1499 (Burger’s Index, p. 353); the most richly decorated 
German book of the fifteenth century, Nitzschewitz, Psalterium 
beatae virginis Mariae, which was printed in the Cistercian monastery 
of Zinna, ca. 1483 (Hain 11891); and Las siete partidas, Seville, 25 
October 1491 (Haebler 518). 

Many items occur of which but one or two copies are known, and a 
considerable number are supposedly unique. Among the latter are: 
Albertus Magnus, De mirabilibus mundi [Venice, Florentinus de Ar- 
gentina, ca. 1472] (GW 690); Ubertino da Busti, Compendio de- 
votissimo, Milan, Jacobus de San Nazzaro and P. Mantegatius, 7 
November 1496 (Bibliofilia 15: 424: 45); Diurnale Romanum, Venice, 
Nicolaus de Frankfordia, 17 October 1489 (Sotheby sale, 18 April 
1921, no. 469); Epistolae et evangelia, in Italian, Venice, 25 June 1481 
(Bibliofilia 25: 164: 75); Expositio aurea hymnorum, Seville, 15 Sep- 
tember 1500 (Maggs 402: 703), with the device of J. Pegnitzer and M. 
Herbst; Hieronymus, Vitae patrum, in Italian [Milan], A. Zarotus, 5 
September 1487 (Bibliofilia 23: 283: 66); the Lastanossa copy of Diego 
de San Pedro, Carcel de amor, Toledo, P. Hagenbach, 2 June 1500 
(Haebler 605); the Nepomuceno copy of Sanchez de Vercial, Sacra- 
mental, Seville, M. Ungut and Stanislaus Polonus, 9 August 1496 
(Haebler 599); and the Huth copy of Bertholdus, Zeitglicklein, with- 
out borders, Basel [J. Amerbach], 1492. 


RockweELl, ARNOLD (1803-61) 1925 

The papers of this lawyer of Norwich, Connecticut, and Washing- 
ton, D. C., as well as of other members of his family or of business 
associates, form a collection (ca. 2,000 items) relating to politics, to 
land grants in aid of canals and railroads, and to various enterprises in 
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the development of the West. In 1836 the Rockwell Land Company 
was founded at Chicago to develop lands in La Salle County, Illinois, 
and from that time on the Rockwells seem to have had Illinois in- 
terests. Rockwell aided Stephen A. Douglas in framing the Acton 
1850, making a donation of land to the State of Illinois,” which led to 
the construction of the Illinois Central Railroad. He was also appar- 
ently interested in the Chicago and Alton and in the projected Pacific 
Railroad. Several documents concern land grants to the latter road in 
Missouri and farther west. There are drafts in Rockwell’s hand of two 
or three land-grant bills designed to assist railroads. Documents re- 
lating to this phase of western expansion come from Michigan (De- 
troit) and Indiana (Evansville) as well as from Illinois and Missouri. 
From 1844 to 1849 Rockwell was representative in Congress from 
Connecticut, and after the Mexican War he established a legal practice 
in Washington, which for the moment centered on land claims arising 
from the war. He was at this time employed by the directors of the 
Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company, and his papers contain 
documents relating to the annexation of Texas. The printed materials 
of the collection consist of some hundreds of railroad reports, etc. The 
manuscripts are as yet uncatalogued. The collection was acquired in 
March, 1925, from the George D. Smith Book Company. 


Lonpon, Jack (1876-1916) 1925 

In the number of its manuscripts of literary works and letters in the 
hand of Jack London the Huntington Library is almost certainly pre- 
eminent. Among his novels it has manuscripts of the following: White 
Fang, Before ddam, The Iron Heel, Martin Eden, Burning Daylight, 
Adventure, The Abysmal Brute, ohn Barleycorn, The Valley of the 
Moon, The Mutiny of the Elsinore, The Star Rover, The Little Lady of 
the Big House, Ferry of the Islands, Michael Brother of Ferry, Hearts of 
Three, The Assassination Bureau (unfinished), and Cherry (unfinished). 
Incomplete manuscripts of the following collections of London’s short 
stories are also in the Library: Moon-Face, Love of Life, Lost Face, 
When God Laughs, South Seas Tales, The House of Pride, Smoke 
Bellew Tales, A Son of the Sun, The Night Born, and On the Makaloa 
Mat. Three of his plays — Scorn of Women, Theft, The Acorn Planter 
—are found here in manuscript, as also are the volumes entitled 
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Revolution, The Human Drift, The Road, and a dozen or more essays, 
prefaces, or articles of miscellaneous nature. The correspondence in 
the collection is voluminous, and uncatalogued. The manuscripts 
were purchased from the author’s widow in March, 1925, and the 
correspondence files in September, 1925. 


Evuiotr, WHITTIER (1864-1930) 1925 
A group of about 50 documents, principally letters from D. M. 
Berry to Dr. T. B. Elliott, tell the story of the founding of Pasadena, 
California. Since Mr. Huntington’s fondness for and faith in the re- 
gion in which Pasadena and San Marino are situated largely deter- 
mined the location of the Huntington Library, it is peculiarly appro- 
priate that these locally important documents should be included in 
his collections. The papers were acquired by purchase from Whittier 
Elliott through the agency of Mrs. Laura B. Daniels in April, 1925. 


GALveEz, JosE DE (1729-86) 1925 

This collection includes a section of the papers of Galvez from 1763 
to 1772, about the period when he was in Mexico as Visitador General. 
There are about 1,500 items, mainly letters from Galvez to the vice- 
roys of Mexico, with drafts of their replies. Many of the letters con- 
cern California, and several documents deal with the foundation of 
San Diego in 1769. The papers were purchased from Stan. V. Henkels 


in April, 1925. 


Museum Book Store AMERICANA 1925 

Catalogue No. 96 (1925) of the Museum Book Store was entitled 4 
Century of Conflict in America. Of the items therein listed Mr. Hunt- 
ington made an en bloc purchase in May, 1925. The collection con- 
tained about 700 pamphlets concerning the period beginning with 
events attendant upon the Peace of Utrecht and concluding with those 
leading up to the War of 1812. Manuscripts worthy of mention in- 
clude the papers of Admiral Sir George Pocock relating to his services 
against the French and the Spanish: 1,100 documents for the period to 
1748, and a great many letters from historic personages received by 
Pocock when he was commanding the expedition against Cuba (1762- 


63). 
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Monracu, Mrs. ELizaBETH (1720-1800) 1925 

Correspondence to and from the “Queen of the Blue Stockings”’ 
in this collection amounts to almost 12,000 letters. They cover the 
long period from 1734 to 1800, and are of interest in the social, literary, 
and artistic history of the time. The letters of Mrs. Montagu herself, 
collected by her nephew and heir, Lord Rokeby, constitute perhaps 
half of the collection. About 300 letters came from her husband; 150 
each from her sister (Sarah Robinson Scott), from the Duchess of 
Portland, and from Mrs. Vesey; 125 from Lord Lyttelton; 75 from 
Anne Donnellan; 75 from Mrs. Edward Boscawen; 50 from Dr. Mon- 
sey, of Chelsea Hospital; 30 from Lord and Lady Shelburne; 30 from 
Lady Dorothy Sandwich; 25 from William Wilberforce; 20 from Gil- 
bert West; 20 from Hannah More; 15 from Laurence Sterne, his wife, 
and daughter; and scattered or single letters from such celebrities as 
Burke (4), Dr. Johnson (2), Chesterfield, Oglethorpe, Sarah Fielding, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, and Mrs. Garrick (10). The collection 
was purchased from Dr. Rosenbach in June, 1925. 


Ho.rorpb, RoBerT STAYNER (1808-92) 1925 

A small part of a collection formed by Holford about 1835-40 
passed from the hands of his son, Lieut.-Col. Sir George Lindsay Hol- 
ford, into those of Dr. Rosenbach, and was purchased by Mr. Hunting- 
ton in June, 1925. Many of the books, before incorporation in the Hol- 
ford library, had belonged to Lord Vernon. The volumes acquired by 
Mr. Huntington include: 28 incunabula; a copy — said to be the onl 
perfect one known — of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis (1594); anda 
fine copy of Captain John Smith’s Generall History of Virginia (1624), 
with an autograph inscription of a full page by Smith presenting the 
copy to the Cordwainers Company of London. 

The incunabula are all important and rare items, including 18 
first editions. The following are specifically mentioned: Boccaccio, 
Ameto, Rome, 1478 (Hain 3286); Cicero, De Officiis, Mainz, Fust and 
Schoeffer, 1465 (Hain 5238); Dante, Divina comedia [Fuligno], 1472 
(Hain 5938); Euripides, Tragoediae [Florence, ca. 1494] (Hain 6697); 
Plinius Secundus, Historia naturalis, Venice, Johannes de Spira, 1469 
(Hain 13087; the second work from the first Venetian press); and the 
first two works from the famous press of N. Jenson of Venice: Cicero, 
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Epistolae ad M. Brutum, 1470 (Hain 5214) and Cicero, Rhetorica, 1470 
(Hain 5057). 


STowE Manuscripts 1925 

The celebrated collection of Stowe Manuscripts in the British 
Museum should not of course be confused with the Huntington collec- 
tion here to be described briefly. The Stowe Manuscripts in the 
British Museum were collected in the early nineteenth century by the 
first Marquis of Buckingham, were sold to the Earl of Ashburnham, 
and passed from his library to the Museum in 1883. The Huntington 
manuscripts from Stowe consist of a great mass of muniments and per- 
sonal papers of the families of Temple, Grenville, and Brydges — 
papers which through a series of intermarriages were ultimately de- 
posited at Stowe. They remained there practically up to the time 
(1921) when the house ceased to be a family seat. 

In the eighteenth century Sir Richard Temple, fourth Baronet and 
Lord Viscount Cobham, Field Marshal of the British Armies, died 
(1749) at Stowe without issue. Under his will all of his property was 
inherited by his sister Hester, who in 1710 had married Richard Gren- 
ville. George Grenville, second son of Richard and Hester, became the 
famous prime minister and chancellor of the exchequer, who prose- 
cuted Wilkes and forced the Stamp Act upon the American colonies. 
He became by succession Earl Temple in 1779, and by creation, Mar- 
quis of Buckingham in 1784. His son and successor, Richard, was 
created Duke of Buckingham and Chandos and Earl Temple of Stowe 
(second creation) in 1822. He married Lady Ann Eliza Brydges, only 
child and heir of James, third and last Duke of Chandos. 

The papers of these three families, thus allied, are as yet incom- 
pletely catalogued by the Library, and it is consequently impossible to 
describe them with accuracy. Among the early muniments there are, 
for the Abbey of Robertsbridge, six grants or confirmations from the 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, which include one seal of Henry 
II and two of Prince Edward, later Edward I; for Biddlesden Abbey 
there are 84 indentures, confirmations, etc., with a few unrelated 
deeds, for the period 1130-1500. Among these documents are numer- 
ous seals, one of which, very perfectly preserved, is that of Richard 
Strongbow (ca. 1170). There are several thousand deeds with seals of 
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the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. The Grenville 
evidences include 700 deeds, court rolls, compotus rolls, etc., dating 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries and relating to Wotton 
Underwood, the Grenville seat. There is also an Elizabethan map of 
Wotton Underwood that shows Brill and a portion of Bernewood 
Forest. 

The personal and official correspondence of the collection, begin- 
ning with that of the Temple family, dates from the late sixteenth cen- 
tury, but naturally becomes most voluminous in the eighteenth. There 
is a series of about 550 letters and documents (1605-70) dealing with 
Ship Money and with affairs of the Commonwealth. Several hun- 
dred legal documents exist for suits in which the Temples engaged 
(1560-1630), and there are a few similar papers of the Washington 
family (1626-35). One document bears the signature of Oliver Crom- 
well. Numerous account books, as well as letter books and letters 
received, cover the period from the time of Peter Temple (d. 1577) to 
the merging of the Temple and Grenville families in the eighteenth 
century. 

In the eighteenth century interest focuses on the Brydges and 
Grenvilles. There are account books (5 vols.) of the first Duke of 
Chandos, who was paymaster-general (1705-13) and one of the wealth- 
iest Englishmen of his day. The account books record, among other 
things, his varied speculations in the “bubbles” that cost him much of 
his fortune. The 70 volumes of his letter books contain original copies 
of letters to most of the great politicians, capitalists, and economists 
of his day, and to a few literary men; among these are Bolingbroke, 
Harcourt, Stair, Walpole, Cantillon, Law, the Arbuthnots, Governors 
Belcher, Harrison, and Crosby, Richard Steele, Rowe, Prior, and Pope. 
From the Grenvilles also comes a voluminous correspondence during 
the eighteenth century. Both the Prime Minister and his son Thomas 
(1755-1846) corresponded extensively with other statesmen; and their 
own copies of their letters, especially with relation to the affairs of 
North European countries, occupy about 15 volumes. Contemporary 
copies of something like 120 documents concern the Peace of Fontaine- 
bleau (1762). Letters (121) concerning Barbadoes come from Henr 
Grenville, governor, and from others interested in that island. A letter 
book of correspondence between Thomas Whately and John Temple, 
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Surveyor-General of the Customs of North America (1761-67), is of 
interest on the vexed question of American taxation, Stamp Duty, 
etc. A mass of correspondence of the late eighteenth or early nine- 
teenth century includes, among other treasures, $0 letters by the Duke 
of Wellington. Among the personal letters in the collection are two 
that concern the gardens of New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, written 
about a decade after the death of Shakespeare, who had owned and 
occupied New Place and doubtless supervised its gardens. 

These manuscripts, having been sold by the family in 1921, were 
purchased from the Museum Book Store in August, 1925, for Mr. 
Huntington. 


Morris, Rospert (1734-1806) 1925 

This collection contains about 300 items, letters and business 
papers, from or concerning this important financier of the Revolution- 
ary period. Over 150 are distinctly family letters passing between 
Morris and his wife or between them and their children. They all 
wrote well, and seldom does family correspondence contain so much 
that is of public interest. Morris wrote 38 letters (1789-1802) to his 
wife, giving many details about the newly formed government. The 86 
letters (1792-1803) to his son Thomas deal mainly with business 
affairs, but even in them allusions to important personages creep in. 
Three letters of engrossing interest by his son William from London 
and Paris in 1794 contain fresh comment on London culture and on the 
calm of revolutionary Paris. Similarly, about 40 letters (1774-75) from 
Richard Champion, of Bristol, though ostensibly on business sub- 
jects, reveal vividly the state of Bristol opinion as to the troubles be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country. There are several con- 
temporary copies of official financial documents submitted to General 
Washington in 1782-83. From other purchases the Library collections 
of Morris letters have been augmented. Fifty-four letters that passed 
between Morris and Nathanael Greene (1781-86) were purchased in 
the Marsh sale at the Anderson Galleries in March, 1919, and 31 
letters from Morris (1786-99), having to do with the financial difficul- 
ties that resulted in his imprisonment, were bought from Sessler in 
1925. The major purchase of Morris letters, here described, was made 
from Thomas F. Madigan in September, 1925. 
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Jounston, JosepH EccLeston (1807-91) 1925 

A great number of letters addressed to General Johnston form an 
important group of Confederate documents. There are 51 letters and 
telegrams from Robert E. Lee. Other personages are represented as 
follows: Jefferson Davis, 46; “Stonewall” Jackson, 32; Judah P. Ben- 
jamin, 31; Braxton Bragg, 19; and from Wigfall, Hood, Pickett, and 
other Confederate generals and officers come over 200 letters. From 
Johnston himself there are 37. There are also over a hundred tele- 
grams, many divisional and brigade reports, 3 battle maps, and 28 
official reports of battles, two of which (Manassas and Kernstown) are 
by “Stonewall” Jackson, one (Williamsburg) by Stuart, and one 
(Seven Pines) by Pickett. A document, signed by Major General 
Schofield, grants leave (May 2, 1865) to Johnston and his staff officers 
of the Army of Tennessee to return unmolested to their homes upon 
parole. The collection was purchased from Stan. V. Henkels in Octo- 


TayYLor, BAYARD (1825-78) 1925 

First editions and presentation copies of this author’s works, manu- 
scripts and letters in his hand, with 22 letters by Mrs. Taylor, 25 pho- 
tographs and engravings of Taylor himself, and other souvenirs of his 
career, make up a collection of unusual fulness. It was formed, or at 
least re-formed, by Mr. R. J. C. Lingel of the George D. Smith Book 
Company, largely from purchases made at the Gable sales (American 
Art Association, November, 1924). Many of the printed books were 
disposed of as duplicates, but 58 remain, and because of frequent in- 
scriptions by the author form an interesting lot of books. The manu- 
scripts are as yet uncatalogued, but they include some hundreds of 
autograph letters to Taylor’s publishers and friends, notably to Fields, 
Osgood, Stedman, and Hayne. There are also scores of manuscripts of 
lyrics in Taylor’s hand and a few manuscripts of essays or chapters 
from prose works. The collection came to the Huntington Library 
from the George D. Smith Book Company in October, 1925. 


Pizarro-La Gasca Papers 1926 
The papers of Pedro de la Gasca, mainly concerning affairs in Peru, 
1540-80, together with the papers of Gonzalo Pizarro, captured by La 
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Gasca in 1548, constitute this collection of materials for Peruvian 
history. In the two huge folios of some 3,000 pages of writing, in which 
they are bound, are such documents as Pedro de Valdivia’s relation of 
his conquest of Chile, decrees and letters signed by Charles V and 
Philip II, documents signed with the marks of the conquistadores, 
Francisco Pizarro and Diego de Almagro (who though conquerors 
could not write), many letters from Gonzalo Pizarro and from his his- 
torian-cousin Pedro, and, among others, an autograph letter signed by 
the historian Fernandez Oviedo y Valdés. The papers were pur- 
chased in January, 1926, from Maggs Brothers, who printed a cata- 
logue of them under the title, From Panama to Peru (London, 1925). 


Harper, Ipa Hustep 1926 

A collection of about 230 letters gathered by the author of the His- 
tory of Woman Suffrage to the Close of the Nineteenth Century contains 
letters to and from Susan B. Anthony, Carrie C. Catt, Elizabeth C. 
Stanton, Frances E. Willard, Anna H. Shaw, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Lucretia Mott, Thomas B. Reed, Ida H. Harper, 
etc. The letters concern the American woman-suffrage movement, and 
date from 1841 to 1919. They were purchased from Thomas F. Madi- 


gan in January, 1926. 


JeRnINGHAM, EpwarpD (1737-1812) 1926 

Correspondence addressed to this littérateur and man of fashion, 
amounting to over 1,100 items, composes this collection. There are 
also included poems and prose essays presumably by Jerningham. 
Over 200 letters were printed in I919 in Bettany’s Edward ferningham 
and his Friends; most of the rest are thought to be unpublished. 
Among the correspondence were letters from many minor persons con- 
cerned with literature, the theatre, or other matters of interest in the 
later eighteenth century. Jerningham’s correspondents included Mrs. 
Barbauld, James Beattie, Fanny Burney, Erasmus Darwin, Garrick, 
E. B. Greene, Hayley, Dorothy Jordan, David Mallet, Mason, Mrs. 
Montagu, Anna Seward (27 letters), Percival Stockdale (44), John 
Taylor (16), Gilbert Wakefield, and Joseph Warton. There are also 
letters from several French émigrés, friends of Jerningham’s. 


t Parts of the holograph manuscript of his celebrated Historia de las Indias were acquired 
by the Library at almost the same time as the Pizarro-La Gasca papers. 
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The collection, acquired by Charles J. Sawyer, Ltd., from Sir 
Henry Stafford Jerningham, was sold by Sawyer to Mr. Huntington 
in February, 1926. It is not yet fully catalogued. 


VoLLBEHR, Otro H. F. (1875- ) 1926 

In a third purchase of incunabula from Dr. Vollbehr (February, 
1926), Mr. Huntington acquired 253 books, most of which are rare, or 
are first editions, or come from presses that produced only a very few 
books. 

The Spanish imprints include: Rolewinck, Pasciculus temporum, 
Seville, Alfonso del Puerto and B. Segura, 1480 (Haebler 583), the 
first dated book printed in Spain with illustrations; Juan de Flores, 
Grisel y Mirabela [Lérida, H. Botel, ca. 1495] (Haebler 269); Isaac, 
De religione, in Spanish, San Cucufate [P. Hurus], 29 November 1489 
(Haebler 325), the only book printed at this place; Seneca, Proverbia, 
in Spanish, Zamora, Antonio de Centenera, 3 August 1482 (Haebler 
616); and Ximenes, Regiment de la cosa publica, Valencia, C. Cofman, 
28 January 1499 (Haebler 708), the first book from this press. 

Among the rarities may be mentioned: Aesopus, Fadulae, in 
Italian, Venice, Manfredus de Bonellis, 15 February 1491 (GW 433), 
the Fairfax-Murray copy; Aesopus, Fadulae, in Italian and Latin, 
Naples, 13 February 1485 (GW 441), with 87 woodcuts; Aristoteles, 
Politica, in French, Paris, for A. Verard, 8 August 1489 (GW 2449), 
the Colbert copy; Augustinus de Ancona, De laudibus virginis Mariae, 
Lyons, S. Glockengeisser [ca. 1485] (GW 3049), the only book from 
the press; Bartholomaeus de Camerino, 4dblassbrief [Stockholm, J. 
Snell, before 7 January 1485] (GW 3436), a rare Swedish broadside; 
Boutillier, Za somme rurale, Abbeville, P. Gérard, 1486 (GW 4968), 
the first book printed at this place; Dioscorides, De materia medica, 
Colle, Jan of Medemblik, July 1478 (Hain 6258), a first edition and the 
only book from the press; Fichet, Rhetorica, from the first Paris press 
in 1471 (Hain 7057), the Cardinal de Loménie-Wodhull-Lord Am- 
herst-Hoe copy; Gregorius I, Moralia in Fob [Basel, B. Ruppel, not 
after 1468] (Hain 7926), a first edition and the first book printed in 
Switzerland; the rare Hebrew lexicon, David ben Joseph Kimchi, 
Shorashim, Naples, 11 February 1491 (Hain 6034); the first edition in 
Italian of Plutarch’s Vitae, Aquila, Adam de Rottweil, 18 September 
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1482 (Hain 13132), the first book printed in Aquila; Ptolemaeus, Cos- 
mographia, Ulm, J. Reger, 21 July 1486 (Hain 13540), the first book 
from the press; Michael Scott, Lider physiognomiae [Venice, Jacobus 
de Fivizano], 1477 (Hain 14550), a first edition; Theocritus, Idyllia 
septem |Rome, E. Silber, ca. 1482] (Hain 15478), a first edition; Alfonso 
de la Torre, Vision delectable, Toulouse, J. Parix, and E. Cleblat, 1489 
(Hain 15556), with woodcuts; and Turrecremata, Meditationes, Rome, 
S. Plannck, 13 March 1484 (Reichling 1100), with 33 woodcuts. 

The following are among the books supposedly unique: Breviarum 
ad usum Metensis ecclesie, Lyons, Michel Topié, 1496 (copy imper- 
fect); Masparrautha, Regulae grammaticales, Valencia [N. Spindeler], 
24 October 1498 (Haebler 408(5)); Missale Ebroicense, Paris [Jean 
Dupré], 15 June 1492 (Weale [1928] No. 365); and Petrus Hispanus, 
Summutae logicae, Nuremberg, Georg Stuchs, 1487. 


Cooper, SAMUEL (1725-84) 1926 

The papers of this Massachusetts clergyman of the Revolutionary 
period consist of legal documents, letters, diaries, and sermons. Some 
of the letters and the diaries with their valuable details both for gen- 
ealogy and for the beginnings of the Revolution about Boston, Lexing- 
ton, and Concord, have been printed.*. The legal papers deal with 
matters concerning family property. The letters, written during the 
last twenty years of Cooper’s life, deal mainly with the Revolution, 
and particularly with the French alliance. There are letters or docu- 
ments to or from Governor Pownall, Benjamin Franklin, John Han- 
cock, D’Estaing (copies), Luzerne, La Touche, and others. There are 
copies in the hand of John Adams of his correspondence in 1779 with 
Vergennes. A draft of a dignified letter by Cooper (1780) declines the 
presidency of Harvard College. Three letters between Captain Hoff- 
man of the Boston and the Baron of Rio de la Plata concern the block- 
ade of Montevideo in 1827. There are over 40 manuscript sermons by 
Cooper’s father (1717-43), and about 150 by Cooper (1744-83). 

The collection was purchased through Marvin C. Taylor in March, 
1926. 


t American Historical Review, V1 (1901), 301-41; VIII (1903), 301-30; New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, LV (1901), 145-49. 
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WaLKER, Joun H. 1926 
Catalogue No. 12 (1926), English Literature of the Seventeenth and 


Eighteenth Centuries, from the shop of this London dealer, seemed to 
contain for the most part items not in the Library, and the 528 pam- 
phlets and books listed in the catalogue were bought ex d/oc in April, 
1926. The collection consists mainly of pamphlets covering the two 
centuries in a scattering rather than a specialized fashion. There 1s, 
however, some focus on the Commonwealth period and the reign of 
Queen Anne, and on such topics as liberty of conscience, the Quakers, 
Scottish affairs, and commerce. The purchase included numerous 
periodicals, editions of plays, and some poems. In its resources for in- 
dividual authors the Library profited most in pamphlets by Defoe; 36 
items by that author augmented a group of 239 already owned. All 
told, the Library retained from this purchase almost 400 items of a 
fugitive but useful nature. 


CENTER, JOHN (1817-1908) 1926 

John Center sailed from New York in September, 1849, for Panama 
and San Francisco. Personal and business correspondence addressed 
to him, or occasionally written by him, includes about 500 items that 
cover his career from the time of leaving New York to 1884. Three- 
quarters of the letters antedate the end of the Civil War, and thus 
sketch the beginnings of Center’s successful career in gardening, real 
estate, manufacturing, etc., in a fashion that illuminates the pictur- 
esque life of early San Francisco — of which Center was long to be a 
valued citizen. The collection was purchased from Mr. Albert 
Dressler in April, 1926. 


DeEsToucHES, CHEVALIER (1727-93) 1926 

The private papers (115 items) of the French Admiral Charles René 
Dominique Sochet, Chevalier Destouches, relating almost exclusively 
to events of the years 1780-81, have interest for students of French- 
American codperation. As commander of the Neptune Destouches 
sailed from France with the fleet, under command of Admiral de 
Ternay, which brought Rochambeau and 6,000 men to aid the Ameri- 
can colonies. For a short time Destouches commanded the French 
fleet in American waters. His papers include routine details of signals, 
maps, etc., and letters of Washington, Lafayette, Grasse, and many 
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others. There is in the hand of Ternay a manuscript Yournal de ma 
compagne ... année 1750. The collection was purchased en for 
Mr. Huntington by the George D. Smith Book Company from the 
American Art Association in December, 1926. The papers are unpub- 
lished and uncatalogued. 


Tue Hastincs-Huntincpon Papers 1927 

This collection, numbering about 40,000 documents, consists of a 
portion of the papers of the Hastings family and of allied families. 
Members of the family have held several different baronies, and have 
at times been Earls of Pembroke, Earls of Huntingdon, Earls of Moira, 
Marquesses of Hastings, or Earls of Loudoun. From the twelfth cen- 
tury to the nineteenth they have repeatedly influenced the national 
fortunes of England and of the British Empire. Early members of the 
family possibly were stewards to William the Conqueror or to Henry I. 
The career of William Lord Hastings in the days of Edward IV is well 
known. In Elizabeth’s time the third Earl of Huntingdon stood legit- 
imately nearer the throne than Mary Queen of Scots, and was conse- 
quently found by Elizabeth to be a watchful gaoler of the rival queen. 
Later members of the family were among the builders of empire in 
Virginia, East Florida, and in India. During the struggle for American 
independence Francis Rawdon Hastings, second Earl of Moira, was 
one of the commanders of the British forces in America. 

The papers of such a family are bound to touch political history at 
many points, and the documents here preserved are also valuable as a 
basis for economic, social, and genealogical research. There are exten- 
sive manorial documents from the thirteenth century to the seven- 
teenth, including ancient charters, deeds, grants of land, court and 
compotus rolls, churchwardens’ accounts, and estate papers of all 
sorts. These concern chiefly lands in Leicestershire, but there is also 
much material for Northampton, Rutland, Middlesex, Lincoln, Bucks, 
Somerset, York, Derby, and other counties. They include, naturally, 
signatures of dozens of persons known to history. One may mention 
those of most of the reigning sovereigns of England for five centuries, 
and, as an especial rarity, the signature of Sir Thomas More, joined 


with the signatures of Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolsey, in a grant of 
land of 1528. 
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Another class of papers important in the collection is official and 
personal correspondence. This runs from the early sixteenth century 
to the nineteenth, and includes most diverse materials. Aside from 
letters of official nature from the Privy Council, there are letters from 
Henry VIII, Cardinal Pole, Queen Elizabeth, Lord Burghley, Robert 
Dudley Earl of Leicester, Sir Francis Walsingham, James I, Francis 
Bacon, Sir John Davies, Charles I, Strafford, Archbishop Laud, Henry 
Ireton, Monck, Charles II, James II, Sir William Dugdale, John 
Churchill Duke of Marlborough, Sir Horace Mann (10), Voltaire (2), 
Clive (2), William Pitt Earl of Chatham (3), Dr. Cheyne (medical 
letters with a mass of prescriptions), Warren Hastings (79, dating 
1802-17), William Frederick Duke of Gloucester (18), and from vari- 
ous sons of George III including the Dukes of York (22), Clarence (30), 
Kent (50), and Sussex (14). Groups of letters concern Mary Queen of 
Scots, Raleigh’s exploits and voyages, the Virginia Company, the Gun- 
powder Plot, the execution of Charles I, the Jacobite rebellions of 1715 
and 1745, and other important historical events and persons. Over 50 
letters by the third and fourth Earls of Loudoun relate to the Scottish 
Jacobites. 

Many documents concern colonization in America. A copy of the 
original circular letter sent out by the Virginia Company, a complete 
list of subscribers to this colony, three original share certificates in the 
colony, letters from Samuel Macham, Sir Edwin Sandys, Captain 
Hastings, and from the Huntingdon factor in the colony, Captain 
Martiau, deserve mention. In the eighteenth century the first Earl of 
Moira was granted 30,000 acres in East Florida, and the collection pre- 
serves the original grants and plans of the estates, together with other 
interesting documents about Florida. 

The papers were purchased from Maggs Brothers in January, 1927. 
The early charters, etc., were catalogued for sale by this firm under the 
title, The Huntingdon Papers (1926). Eventually the collection will be 
extensively described in the 78th Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. Of the four volumes projected for this description two 
have already appeared: Keport on the Manuscripts of the late Reginald 
Rawdon Hastings, Esq., Volumes I and II (London, 1928, 1930). 
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Howe, Admiral Eart Howe (1726-99) 1927 

An extensive correspondence of almost 400 letters written by Howe 
to another English naval officer, Admiral Sir Roger Curtis, covers the 
years 1776-99. It begins in America, where Howe was naval comman- 
der-in-chief until he resigned in 1778. Only a half-dozen letters were 
written in this period, however. A like small number cover 1782, a 
year notable for Howe’s achievements at Gibraltar. Over a hundred 
letters come from the decade following; and almost another hundred 
from the years 1793-94, when he was commanding the Channel fleet 
against the French and winning his victory off Ushant. Another hun- 
dred cover the relatively quiet period of 1795-96, and about 4o give 
Howe’s comments on the difficult year of 1797. In large part the letters 
are written from London or from Howe’s country residence or from 
Bath, and are a commentary on naval administration and politics 
rather than narratives of events at sea. The last letter dates less 
than three weeks before Lord Howe’s death. 

This correspondence was purchased from Maggs Brothers in 
January, 1927. 


Kine, Rurus (1755-1827) 1927 

Correspondence, containing about 600 items, addressed to King 
during the years 1791-1805, came to the Library by purchase from the 
George D. Smith Book Company in January, 1927. The letters were 
written mainly during the years when King was minister plenipoten- 
tiary to England, and concern the foreign policy of America during 
that difficult period. They come mainly from American ministers to 
France, Holland, and Prussia, and from the commissioners negotiat- 
ing, or trying to negotiate, with Talleyrand at Paris. The principal 
correspondents are Elbridge Gerry (20 [copies]), Charles C. Pinckney 
(17), J. Q. Adams (52), Timothy Pickering (go), William V. Murray 
(184), Major Mountflorence (39), and William L. Smith (76). There 
are letters also from other statesmen of the day. Many of the letters 


have been published. 


STEVENS PAMPHLETS 
Henry Stevens, of Vermont (1819-86), began the formation of a 
collection of pamphlets concerned with the various wars of the period 
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1700-1815, waged by France, Spain, and Great Britain, for the su- 
premacy in North America. The gathering of this material was con- 
tinued by Stevens’ son and grandson, and over 2,800 items had been 
assembled by the time of purchase. Many of these duplicated ma- 
terials already in the Library, but the remainder added greatly to the 
resources in pamphlet literature of the eighteenth century. About one- 
fifth of the titles date after 1800. The books are well bound and are 
frequently in uncut condition. They were purchased from Henry 
Stevens, Son, and Stiles in January, 1927. 
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Incunabula Medica 


in the Huntington Library 


COMPILED BY 


HERMAN RALPH MEAD 


HE purpose of this list is to enumerate the items of medical 

interest contained in the incunabula collection of the Hunting- 

ton Library. The arrangement is alphabetical under author, 

or title (if anonymous), with necessary cross references. Hain 
and the Gesamtkatalog have been referred to in all possible cases; other 
references, as Copinger, Reichling, and Campbell, are chiefly to identify 
a particular work. Wherever possible, references have been supplied 
to the following medical bibliographies: Osler, Incunabula Medica; 
Bibliotheca Osleriana; Catalogue of Incunabula in the Library of the 
College of Physicians in Philadelphia; and Check List of Incunabula in 
the Army Medical Library — the last two furnish assistance in locating 
copies in the United States. 

The absence of a number of important items, as Mundinus, dna- 
thomia (Pavia, 1478), is largely explained by the fact that the items 
here listed were brought together in the process of acquiring a repre- 
sentative collection of over 5,000 incunabula, and were not sought 
primarily as medical incunabula. In some cases where the medical 
interest is slight it seemed best to list only the earliest edition in the 
Huntington Library and merely to refer to the others by the Hain num- 
ber or other proper identification reference. 

It would be presumptuous in a person not a specialist in the history 
of medicine to attempt to point out the relative importance of items 
in the collection, so the list is left to speak for itself, with the hope 
that it may prove of use to those interested in this important subject. 
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Abbreviations 


Bibl; Osleran se. Bibliotheca Osleriana. A catalogue of books illustrating the His- 
tory of Medicine and Science collected by Sir William Osler, 
and bequeathed to McGill University. Oxford: 1929. 


BMG roe aie Catalogue of Books printed in the XVth century now in the 
British Museum. London: 1908- 

Campers Campbell, M. F. A. G. Annales de la Typographie Néerlandaise 
au xv° siecle. La Haye: 1874-90. 

Cops, Copinger, Walter Arthur. Supplement to Hain’s Repertorium 
bibliographicum. London: 1895-1902. 

CPi ae as Catalogue of Incunabula in the Library of the College of Phy- 
sicians of Philadelphia. [Philadelphia: 1923.] 

ieee tee Duff, Edward Gordon. Fifteenth Century English Books. [Ox- 
ford] 1917. 

Einblatt Einblattdrucke des xv. Jahrhunderts. Hrsg. von der Kommission 
fur den Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. Halle a.S.: igt4. 

Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. Leipzig: 1925- 

Hacbletsoc54¢45 Haebler, Konrad. Bibliografia Iberica del siglo xv. La Haya: 
1903-17. 

Hain, Ludwig. Repertorium bibliographicum. Stuttgartiae: 
1826-38. 

Leverdier ...... Leverdier, Pierre. L’Atelier de Guillaume de Le Talleur. Rouen: 
Ig16. 

Osler, Sir William. Incunabula Medica, 1467-1480. [Oxford] 
1923. 

Pella Pellechet, Marie. Catalogue général des incunables des biblio- 
théques publiques de France. Paris: 1897-1909. 

Reich, eesacar Reichling, Dietrich. Appendices ad Hainii-Copingeri Repertorium 
bibliographicum. Monachii (Suppl.: Monasterii Guestaph.): 
1905-14. 

SGOMe cae Check List of Incunabula in the Army Medical Library, Wash- 


ington, D.C. By F. H. Garrison. Jv: New York Academy of 
Medicine, Bulletin, June, 1930. 

Schreiber sar. Schreiber, Wilhelm Ludwig. Manuel de l’amateur de la gravure 
sur bois et sur métal au xv° siécle. Tome 5: Un catalogue des 
incunables. .. . Leipzig: Igto. 

Voulliéme, Ernst. Der Buchdruck Kélns bis zum Ende des 
finfzehnten Jahrhunderts. Bonn: 1903. 


Io 
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Incunabula Medica 


Abano, Petrus de. See: Petrus de Abano. 

Abraham ben Ezra. Liber de nativitatibus. Venice: E. Ratdolt, ix Kal. Jan. 
1485 [24 Dec. 1484]. 
Hain 21; GW 113; SGO 2; CPh 8. 16 woodcut diagrams. 


Abulkasim. See: Albucasis. 


Aegidius Corboliensis. De pulsibus. With commentary by Gentilis de Fulgineo. 
Padua: Matthaeus Cerdonis, Jan. 1484. 
Hain 103; GW 268; SGO 6; CPh 13; Bibl. Osler. 7402. 


De urinis et de pulsibus. 4/so: Petrus de Tussignano, Receptae super 
nono Almansoris. Salamanca [about 1496]. 
Haebler 239; GW 271. 


—— De urinis et de pulsibus. With commentary by Gentilis de Fulgineo. 
[Lyons: M. Havard, 15007] 
Reich. 1431; GW 272. 


Aegidius Romanus. See: Columna, Aegidius. 
Aeneas Sylvius. See: Pius II, pope (Aeneas Sylvius). 


Albertus Magnus. De animalibus. Rome [S. Chardella] 2 Apr. 1478. 
Hain 545; GW 587; Osler 145. 


Mantua: Paulus Johannes de Butzbach, 12 Jan. 1479. 
Hain 546; GW 588; Osler 182; CPh 25. 


— De coelo et mundo. Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 6 July 1495. 
Hain 512; GW 595. 4 woodcut diagrams. 


— De meteoris. Venice: Reynaldus de Novimagio, 24 May 1488. 
Hain 513; GW 684; CPh 20. 7 woodcut diagrams. 

— Demineralibus. [Padua] P. Maufer, 20 Sept. 1476. 
Hain 522; GW 686; CPh 23. 


— De virtute intellectiva. See his: Summa naturalium (Hain 505). 


Logica, lib.1,2 (De praedicabilibus et praedicamentis). Pavia: Chris- 
tophorus de Canibus [about 149°]. 
Hain 490; GW 675; SGO 16. 

— Logica, lib.3 (De sex principiis Porretani). [Pavia: Christophorus de Cani- 
bus, about 1490.] 
Hain 489; GW 676. 
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12 Albertus Magnus. Logica. Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 15 June, 27 Sept. 


1494. 
Hain 486; GW 677. 
13) —— Mariale. [Strassburg: Martin Schott, 1485-89.] 


Hain 463; GW 681. Chapter on: “De phisica et medicina.” 
14 —— Metaphysica. Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 18 Dec. 1494. 
Hain so1; GW 683. 
15 —— Physica. With additions by Matteo Battiferri. Venice: J. and G. de 
Gregoriis, 8 Jan. 1488. 
Hain 518; GW 716; CPh 22. 


16 Secreta mulierium et vivorum. [Speier: J. and C. Hist, about 1483.] 
Hain 549; GW 724. 

17 —— Summa de creaturis. Venice: Simon de Luere, for A. Torresanus, 
19 Dec. 1498, 16 Feb. 1498 [1499]. 
Hain 569; GW 779; CPh 34; SGO 24. 

18 Summa naturalium. /so: Aegidius Columna, De regimine principum 


liber I. Albertus Magnus, De virtute intellectiva. Brescia: Baptista de 
Farfengo, 13 June 1493. 
Hain 505; GW 712; SGO 18. 4 woodcut diagrams. 


19 Albertus de Saxonia. Quaestiones in Aristotelis libro de coelo et mundi. Edited 
by Hieronymus Surianus. Venice: Otinus de Luna, 9 June 1497. 
Hain 577; GW 797. 

20 Albucasis. Liber servitoris de preparatione medicinarum. Edited by Simon 
Januensis. Venice: N. Jenson, 1471. 
Cop. 3450; GW 130; Osler 7; SGO 3; CPh 36, 


—— —— With: Mesue, Opera. Venice: 31 Jan. 1479 (Hain 11108). 
—— Cyrurgia. In: Guy de Chauliac, Chirurgia (Hain 4813). 


21 Albumasar. De magnis conjunctionibus. Augsburg: E. Ratdolt, 31 Mar. 1489. 
Hain 611; GW 836; SGO 25. 


22 —— Flores astrologiae. Augsburg: E. Ratdolt, 18 Nov. 1488. 
Hain 609; GW 837. Woodcuts. 


23 Alchabitius. Liber Isagogicus. Translated by Johannes Hispalensis. Venice: 
E. Ratdolt, 16 Jan. 1482. 


Hain 616; GW 843; SGO 28. 2 woodcut diagrams, 


24 — With commentary by Johannes de Saxonia. Venice: E. Ratdolt 
[before 4 Nov.] 1485. 
Hain 617; GW 844. 4 woodcut diagrams. 
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Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 26 July 1491. 
Hain 618; GW 845; CPh 38. 4 woodcut diagrams. 


Alexander Aphrodisiensis. Problemata. 4/so: Aristoteles, Problemata. Plu- 
tarchus, Problemata. Venice: Antonius de Strata, 24 Nov., 18 Dec. 1488, 
3 Jan. 1488 [1489]. 
Hain 658; GW 860; SGO 29; Bibl. Osler. 7411. 


Alexander Benedictus. Diaria de bello Carolino. [Venice: Aldus Manutius, 
not before 27 Aug. 1496.] 
Hain 805; GW 863; SGO 32. 


Alexander de Villa Dei. Doctrinale. (Utrecht: Printer of Speculum, about 
1470-71.] 
GW 936Xa. One leaf, printed on vellum. 


[Perugia: J. Vydenast and others, about 1476.] 
Hain 663; GW 950. Also have: GW 995, 996, 1025 and 1032. 


Almanac for 1477, in Latin. [Augsburg: G. Zainer, about 1477.] 
Einblatt. 143; GW 1317. Last 29 lines only. 


Almanac for Strassburg, for 1477, in German. [Strassburg, J. Mentelin, about 
1477.] 
Einblatt. 147; GW 1322. 

Almanac for 1479, in German. [Ulm] J. Zainer [about 1479]. 
Finblatt. 162; GW 1338. 


Almanac for 1483, in Latin. [Nuremberg: H. Folz, about 1483.] 
Einblatt. 188; GW 1368. First 33 lines only. 


Almanac for 1484, in German, by Johannes Engel (or Angeli). [Bamberg: 
J. Sensenschmidt, about 1484.] 
Einblatt. 546; GW 1892. 


Almanac for Nuremberg, for 1487, in Latin. [Nuremberg: P. Wagner, about 
1487.] 
Einblatt. 224; GW 1414. 


Almanac for 1487, in German. [Ulm] J. Zainer [about 1487]. 
Einblatt. 227; GW 1418. 


Almanac for 1489, in German. [Ulm] J. Zainer [about 1489]. 
Einblatt. 240; GW 1438. First 37 lines only. 


Almanac for Bamberg, for 1490, in German. [Bamberg: J. Sensenschmidt, 
about 1490.] 
Einblatt. 243; GW 1442. First 40 lines only. 
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Almanac for 1492?, in German. [Strassburg?: J. Grininger?, about 1492?] 
Lower portion only; with woodcuts, including a blood-letting man; possibly 16th century. 


Almanac for 1494, in German. [Nuremberg: C. Hochfeder, about 1494.] 
Einblatt. 287; GW 1491. 


Almanac for 1496, in German. [Nuremberg] C. Hochfeder [about 1496]. 
Einblatt. 301 =307; GW 1510. Lacks last 3 lines. 


Almanac for 1497, in German. [Ulm: C. Dinckmut, about 1497.] 
Einblatt. 322; GW 1526. First 48 lines only. 


Almanac for Vienna, for 1499, in Latin, by Johannes Glogoviensis. [Vienna: 
J. Winterberg, about 1499.] 
Einblatt. 800; Reich. 1771. 


Almanac for 1499, in German. [Bamberg: J. Pfeil, about 1499.] 
Finblatt. 334; GW 1539. 


Ambrosius de Spira. See: Spiera, Ambrosius. 


Andreae, Antonius. Quaestiones de tribus principiis rerum naturalium. With 
additions by Laurentius Ruscius. Ferrara: Laurentius de Rubeis, 11 May 
1490. 

Hain 989; GW 1668. 

Andreae, Johannes. Arbor consanguinitatis et affinitatis. [Augsburg: 

Ginther Zainer, not after 1473.] 


Hain 1020; GW 1677; SGO 35. Also have: GW 1681, 1682, 1689, 1693, 1695, 1697, 1700, 1707 
and 1708. 


, in German. [Strassburg: H. Knoblochtzer, not after 1482.] 
Hain 1050; GW 1719. Also have: GW 1720. 


Angeli, Jacobus. Tractatus de cometis. [Memmingen: A. Kunne, about 1490.] 
Hain 1099; GW 1891; SGO 37. 


Angeli, Johannes. Astrolabium planum. Augsburg: E. Ratdolt, 6? Oct. 1488. 
Hain 1100; GW 1900; SGO 38. 


Venice: J. Emerich, for L. Giunta, 9 June 1494. 
Hain r101; GW 1901; SGO 39. 


—— See also: Almanac for 1484, in German. 
Anglicus, Bartholomaeus. See: Bartholomaeus Anglicus. 
Anglicus de Gatisden, Johannes. See: Johannes de Gaddesden. 


Anianus. Compotus. [Paris: Pierre Levet, about 1490.] 
GW 1950/t1o0. 


Strassburg: J. Priiss, 14 Nov. 1488. 
Hain 1109; GW 1951. 
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Lyons: Jean de Vingle [about 1496-15009]. 
GW 1970/10. 


Apicius. De re coquinaria. Venice: Bernardinus de Vitalibus [about 1500]. 
Hain 1282; GW 2268; CPh 43. 


Apuleius Barbarus. Herbarium. [Rome, about 1483-84.] 
Hain 1322; GW 2300. 132 woodcuts. 


Aquino, Thomas de. See: Thomas Aquinas, Saint. 


Arculanus, Johannes. Practica. See: Rhazes, Liber nonus ad Almansorem 
(Hain 13898 and 13900). 


Argellata, Petrus de. Chirurgia. Edited by Matthaeus Moretus. Venice: 
Benedictus Genuensis, 9 Aug. 1480. 
Hain 1635; GW 2321; Osler 195; SGO 49. 


—— Chirurgia. Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 22 Feb. 1497 [1498]. 
Hain 1637; GW 2323; CPh 47; Bibl. Osler. 7414. 


Aristoteles. Opera, in Greek. [4/so: five tracts by Theophrastus.] Venice: 
Aldus Manutius, 1 Nov. 1495—June 1498. 
Hain 1657; GW 2334; CPh 49; Bibl. Osler. 229. 


—— Opera, in Latin. With commentary by Averroes, and additions by Leo- 
nardus Brunus Aretinus, v. 1-3. Venice: B. Stagninus, 31 Jan.—5 Sept. 
1489. 

Hain 1661; GW 2339; CPh 50. Woodcut diagrams. 

—— Opera, in Latin. With additions by Democritus (folios 1-254). Venice: 
J. and G. de Gregoriis, for B. Fontana, 13 July 1496. 

Hain 1659; GW 2341. Woodcut diagrams. 


De anima. With epitome by Gerardus de Harderwijk. Cologne: J. Koel- 
hoff the elder, 28 Feb. 1491. 
Hain 1710; GW 2347. Woodcut on ta. 


— De animalibus. Translated by Theodorus Gaza. Venice: Johannes de 
Colonia and Johannes Manthen, 1476. 
Hain 1699; GW 2350; Osler 106; CPh 53; SGO 51. 


— De generatione et corruptione. With commentary of Aegidius Romanus. 
Also: Marsilius ab Inghen, Quaestiones super libros Aristotelis de genera- 


tione et corruptione. Venice: B. Stagninus, 20 Dec. 1493. 
Hain 1693. 


— Lapidarius. Quomodo virtutes lapidum pretiosorum augmentantur. 
Physiognomica regia. Merseburg [L. Brandis] 20 Oct. 1473. 
Hain 1777; GW 2389; Osler 3o. 
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65 Aristoteles. Parva naturalia. [Leipzig] M. Landsberg [about 1490-95]. 
Reich. 819; GW 2425. 


On With commentary by Thomas Aquinas. Padua: Hieronymus de 
Durantibus, 24 May 1493. 
Hain 1719; GW 2430. 

67 —— Problemata. Translated by Theodorus Gaza. Rome: Johann Reinhard, 
19 May 1475. 
Hain 1730; GW 2453; Osler 85. 

— Venice: 1488. With: Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Problemata (Hain 
658). 

68 Secreta secretorum. [Louvain: Johannes de Westfalia, about 1485.] 
Hain 1781; GW 2482; Osler 212. 

,in French. [Paris: A. Verard, about 1495-1500.] 
GW 2493. 4 woodcuts. 

— See also: Albertus de Saxonia; Auctoritates Aristotelis; Bricot, Thomas; 
Columna, Aegidius; Ferrariis, Theophilus de; Gratia Dei Esculanus; Jo- 
hannes de Janduno; Paulus Venetus; Petrus de Abano; Tartaretus, Petrus; 
Themistius Peripateticus; and Tiene, Gaetano. 

Arnoldus de Villa Nova. De accidentibus senectutis et senil. With: Magninus 
Mediolanensis, Regimen sanitatis (Hain 10482). 

70 —— Dearte cognoscendi venena. 4/so: Valascus de Tarenta, De epidemia et 
peste. [Padua: L. Achates, 1473.] 
Cop. 649; GW 2521 (leaves 1-18); Osler 40 (tracts 2, 3). 

—— De fleubotomia. With: Magninus Mediolanensis, Regimen sanitatis 
(Hain 10482). 

— De vinis. With: same as preceding title. 

71 —— , in German. [Esslingen: C. Fyner, after 2 Oct. 1478.] 


Hain 1810; GW 2537; Osler 144, 


See also: Herbarius latinus. Herbolarium seu de virtutibus herbarum 
(Hain 8451). 


72 Articella seu Thesaurus operum medicorum. [Includes works of Galenus and 
Hippocrates.] Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 20 Dec. 1492. 
Hain 1872; GW 2682; SGO 66; CPh 64. 


73 Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 1500. 


Hain 1873; GW 2683. 
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Auctoritates Aristotelis et aliorum philosophorum. [Speier: J. and C. Hist, 
about 1490.] 
Hain 1920; GW 2818. 


—— Speier: Conrad Hist, 1496. 
Hain 1936; GW 2824, 


—— Deventer: Jacobus de Breda, 2 Sept. 1497. 
Hain 5554; GW 2826. 


» with title: Propositiones universales. Bologna: Ugo Rugerius, 15 Apr. 
1488. 
Hain 1930; GW 2834. 


——.,, with title: Repertorium dictorum. Bologna: Bazalerius de Bazaleriis, 2 
Aug. 1491. 
Hain 1934; GW 2838. 

Augustinus, Aurelius, Saint. Opuscula. Venice: O. Scotus, 28 May 1483. 
Hain 1946; GW 2863. 2d edition; a/so have: GW 2864-6 and 2868. 


Augustinus (Pseudo-Augustinus). Sermones ad heremitas. Modena: Baltha- 
sar de Struciis, 25 Apr. 1477. 
Hain 1994; GW 2999. Ist edition; a/so have: GW 3000-2, 3004 and 3007. 


Augustis, Quiricus de. Lumen apothecariorum. Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 
22 Sept. 1495. 
Hain 2120; GW 3066; SGO 69. 


Aurelius Victor, Sextus. See: Victor, Sextus Aurelius. 


Avenzohar. Tractatus medicinae. Translated by Paravicius. Edited by 
Hieronymus Surianus. Venice: Otinus de Luna, 23 Dec. 1497. 
Hain 2188; GW 3105; CPh 67; Bibl. Osler. 495; SGO 74. 


Averroes. Colliget. J: Avenzohar, Tractatus medicinae (Hain 2188). 


— De venenis. With: Magninus Mediolanensis, Regimen sanitatis (Hain 
10482). 


— See also: Paulus Venetus, Expositio ...necnon super comento Averois 
(Hain 12517). 
Avicenna. Canonis medicinae libri V [books 1, 2 and 4 only]. Translated by 


Gerardus Cremonensis. [Strassburg: The R-Printer, before 1473.] 
Hain 2197; GW 3114; Osler 186. 


Also: De viribus cordis. Translated by Arnoldus de Villa Nova. 
Pavia: A. Carcanus and Hieronymus de Durantibus, 9 Sept. 1482-16 Apr. 


1483. 
Hain 2204; GW 3118. 
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8s Avicenna. Canonis medicinae libri V. Venice: P. Maufer and others, 10 June 
1486. 
Hain 2205; GW 3120; SGO 78; CPh 68; Bibl. Osler. 467. 


ee) Venice: D. Bertochus, 6 Nov. 1489-10 Sept. 1490. 
Hain 2207; GW 3121. 

87  — [book 3 only]. Venice [B. Locatellus] for O. Scotus, 24 Mar. 1490. 
Hain 2206; GW 3122. 

83° —— Venice: S. Bevilaqua, 20 July, 21 Nov. 1500. 
Hain 2211; GW 3123; Bibl. Osler. 468; SGO 80. 

89 —— Canonis medicinae libri I, III: 1-2, IV fen prima. With commentary by 
Jacobus de Partibus, and additions by Johannes Lascaris. Lyons: J. Trech- 
sel, [finished by] J. Clein, 24 Dec. 1498. 
Hain 2214; GW 3127. 

90 Cantica de medicina. With commentary by Averroes. Venice: P. Maufer 


and Nicolaus de Contugo, 24 Mar. 1483. 
Hain 2203 (6); GW 3128; SGO 77. 
91 —— De animalibus. Translated by Michael Scott. [Venice: J. and G. de 
Gregoriis, about 1500.] 
Hain 2220; GW 3112; SGO 83; Bibl. Osler. 483. 


—— See also: Dinus de Garbo, Expositio super Avicennam (Hain 6166 and 
6168); and Hugo Senensis (Hain go17). 


92 Avienus, Rufus Festus. Carmina. //so: Quintus Serenus, De medicina, etc. 
Venice: Antonius de Strata, 25 Oct. 1488. 
Hain 2224; GW 3131; SGO 84. 38 woodcuts. 
93 Balbus, Johannes. Catholicon. Mainz [Printer of the Catholicon] 1460. 
Hain 2254; GW 3182. 1st edition; a/so have: GW 3183-8, 3193, 3195, 3199 and 3203. 
94 Baptista Mantuanus. De patientia. Brescia: B. Misinta, 30 May 1497. 
Hain 2404; GW 3304; Bibl. Osler. 7418; SGO 87. Includes several medical chapters. 


95 —— Edited by Jodocus Badius Ascensius. Lyons [J. Pivard] 25 May 
1498. 
Hain 2406; GW 3305. 

96 —— Venice: Jacobus Pentius, 6 Sept. 1499. 
Hain 2408; GW 3308. 

97 De suorum temporum calamitatibus. Bologna: Franciscus de Benedictis, 


for himself and Benedictus Hectoris, 1 Apr. 1489. 
Hain 2386; GW 3246. Contains one of the earliest accounts of syphilis. 
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98 With additions by Franciscus Ceretus. Paris: J. Philippi, for the 
brothers Marnef, 13 Nov. 1497. 
GW 3250. 
99 —— Paris: Michel Le Noir, 13 Mar. 1498 [1499]. 
GW 3252. Woodcut on rb. 
100 Venice: J. Pentius, 10 Sept. 1499. 
Hain 2384; GW 3253. 
101 —— Paris: G. Wolf and T. Kerver, for J. Petit, 13 Mar. 1499 [1500]. 


GW 3254. 


102 Baptista de Salis. Summa casuum conscientiae. Nuremberg: A. Koberger, 
14 Apr. 1488. 
Hain 14181; GW 3322. 2d edition; also have: GW 3323-6. 


Barbantius, Johannes. De dieta. With: Magninus Mediolanensis, Regimen 
sanitatis (Hain 10482). 


103 Barbarus, Hermolaus. Castigationes Plinianae. [Venice: Printer of Castiga- 
tiones Plinianae, for Daniel Barbarus, 1493-94.] 
Hain 2420; GW 3341; Bibl. Osler. 315; SGO 89. A commentary on Pliny’s Natural History. 


104 Bartholomaeus Anglicus. De proprietatibus rerum. [Cologne: Printer of 
Flores S. Augustini, about 1472.] 
Hain 2498; GW 3403; Osler 12. 


105 [Lyons] N. Philippi and M. Reinhard, 29 July 1480. 
Hain 2500; GW 3404; Osler 211. 
106 ——_ [Lyons: N. Philippi] 10 Dec. 1482. 
Hain 2503; GW 3407; Bibl. Osler. 7419. 
107 Cologne: J. Koelhoff the elder, 19 Jan. 1483. 
Hain 2504; GW 3408. 
108 Nuremberg: A. Koberger, 30 May 1483. 
Hain 2505; GW 3409; CPh 71. 
I09 — Strassburg [Printer of the 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinburg] 14 Feb. 
1485. 
Hain 2506; GW 3410; CPh 72. 
110 (Heidelberg: H. Knoblochtzer] 21 May 1488. 
Hain 2507; GW 3411; CPh 73; SGO 91. 
aIT Nuremberg: A. Koberger, 20 June 1492. 


Hain 2510; GW 3413. 
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Bartholomaeus Anglicus. De proprietatibus rerum, in French, by Jean Corbi- 
chon. Lyons: G. LeRoy, 26 Jan. 1485 [1486]. 
Hain 2515; GW 3417. 20 woodcuts. 


, in English, by John Trevisa. [Westminster: W. de Worde, 1495.] 


Hain 2520; GW 3414. 10 woodcuts. 


,in Dutch. Haarlem: J. Bellaert, 24 Dec. 1485. 
Hain 2522; GW 3423; CPh 74. 11 woodcuts. 


, in Spanish. Toulouse: H. Mayer, 18 Sept. 1494. 
Hain 2523; GW 3424. 24 woodcuts. 


Bartholomaeus de Chaimis. See; Chaimis, Bartholomaeus de. 


Bartholomaeus Sibylla. Speculum quaestionum peregrinarum. Rome: E. 
Silber, 27 Aug. 1493. 
Hain 14718; GW 3459. Chapter vii of medical interest. 


Barzizius, Christophorus. Introductorium in medicinam. /so: Rhazes, 
Liber ix Almansoris, with commentary by Barzizius. Pavia: A. Carcanus, 
for O. Scotus, 20 Aug. 1494. 

Hain 2666; GW 3672; SGO 97; CPh 76. 


Bellantinus, Lucius. De astrologica veritate (contra Joh. Picum Mirandulum). 
Florence: Gerardus de Haarlem, 9 May 1498. 
Hain 2758; GW 3802. 


Benedictus de Nursia. De conservatione sanitatis. 4/so: Johannes Hispa- 
lensis, De regimine sanitatis. Bologna: Dominicus de Lapis, for Sigismun- 
dus de Libris, 1477. 

Hain 11920; GW 3819; Osler 129; SGO 100; CPh 249. 


De conservatione sanitatis. Rome: S. Plannck, 4 May 1493. 
Hain 11922; GW 3824; CPh 251; SGO to2. 


Bergomensis, Jacobus Philippus. See: Jacobus Philippus de Bergamo. 


Bernardus de Gordonio. Practica dicta Lilium medicinae. Venice: J. and G. 
de Gregoriis, 16 Jan. 1496 [1497]. 
Hain 7799; GW 4083; SGO 189. 


Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 22 Dec. 1498. 
Hain 7800; GW 4084; SGO 190; Bibl. Osler. 7422. 


, in Spanish. Seville: M. Ungut and Stanislaus Polonus, 18 Apr. 
1495. 
Hain 7802; GW 4086; Haebler 300. Woodcut on 1a. 
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Tractatus de urinis et de cautelis urinarum, una cum tractatu de pulsi- 
bus. Ferrara: A. Belfortis, 4 Mar. 1487. 
Hain 7804; GW 4087. 


Beroaldus, Philippus. De felicitate opusculum. Bologna: Franciscus de Bene- 
dictis, 1 Apr. 1495. 
Hain 2969; GW 4132; CPh 86. dso have: GW 4133, 4134 and 4137. 


Declamatio ebriosi, scortatoris et aleatoris. Bologna: Benedictus Hectoris 
Faelli, 1499. 
Hain 2965; GW 4131; CPh 85. 


Declamatio philosophi, medici et oratoris. Paris: T. Kerver, for J. Petit, 
1 Apr. 1500. 
Hain 2964; GW 4128. 


Heptalogus seu Libellus, quo septem sapientiam sententiae discutiuntur, 
cum altis opusculis. Bologna: Benedictus Hectoris Faelli, 18 Dec. 1498. 
Hain 2974; GW 4138; SGO 104. 


Orationes et poemata. Bologna: Franciscus de Benedictis, for Benedic- 
tus Hectoris Faelli, 1491. 
Hain 2949; GW 4144. Ist dated edition; a/so have: GW 4145 and 4148. 


Bertapaglia, Leonardo. See: Leonardo da Bertapaglia. 
Biel, Gabriel. Sermones. Tubingen: J. Otmar, for F. Meynberger, 18 Nov. 


1499, 10 Mar. 


Hain 3184; GW 4340. Includes three sermons relating to the plague, and a tract: De fuga 
pestis. 


Boethius. Opera. Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 26 Mar. 1491, 18 Aug. 1492. 
Hain 3351; GW 4511. 
De consolatione philosophiae. [Basel: M. Wenssler, not after 1472.] 


Hain 3355; GW 4514. 2d edition; a/so have: GW 4517, 4526, 4534, 4536-8, 4540, 4544, 4548-9, 
4551-2, 4556-7, 4559 and 4569. 


, in German. Strassburg: J. Schott, 31 Aug. 1500. 
Hain 3359; GW 4575. Woodcut, twice repeated. 


,in Latin and German. Nuremberg: A. Koberger, 24 July 1473. 

Hain 3398; GW 4573. 

, in Latin and Dutch. Ghent: Arend de Keysere, 3 May 1485. 

Hain 2300; GW 4574. Two variant copies. 

, in English. [Westminster] William Caxton [about 1478]. 

Hain, 3399; GW 4576. 

Borgognoni, Teodorico. Chirurgia. Jv: Guy de Chauliac, Chirurgia (Hain 
4811). 
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Bossus, Matthaeus. De veris et salutaribus animi gaudiis dialogus. Florence: 
F. Bonaccorsi, 8 Feb. 1491 [1492]. 
Hain 3672; GW 4955; CPh 88. 


—— De instituendo sapientia animo. Bologna: Franciscus de Benedictis, 
6 Nov. 1495. 
Hain 3677; GW 4954; SGO rio. 


—— FEpistolae familiares. Mantua: V. Bertochus, 9 Nov. 1498. 
Hain 3671; GW 4956; SGO 111. Several letters of medical interest. 


Brack, Wenceslaus. Vocabularius rerum. [Basel: P. Kollicker] 27 Oct. 1483. 
Hain 3700; GW 4984. 


[Augsburg: Anton Sorg] 14 Sept. 1487. 
Hain 3703; GW 4988. 


—— Augsburg: J. Schonsperger, 23 Dec. 1495. 
Hain 3709; GW 4994. Woodcut on Ia. 


Brant, Sebastian. Stultifera navis. Basel: J. Bergmann, 1 Mar. 1497. 
Hain 3746; GW 5053. 1st Latin edition; a/so have: GW 5056, 5060 and 5062. 


— See also: Reinerus, Fagifacetus, translated by S. Brant (Hain 6900). 


Breitenbach, Johannes de. Repetitio c. Lator de homicidio. Leipzig: W. 
Stockel, Sept. 1498. 
Hain 3772; GW sogo. 


Bricot, Thomas. Cursus quaestionum super philosophiam Aristotelis. [Basel: 
J. Amerbach, not after 1496.] 


Hain 3975. Woodcuts and woodcut diagrams. 


Textus abbreviatus Aristotelis super viii libris Physicorum et tota 
naturali philosophia. Lyons: 13 Apr. 1486. 
Hain 3974. Woodcuts. 


Bruno da Longoburgo. Cyrurgia magna et parva. Jn: Guy de Chauliac, 
Chirurgia (Hain 4811). 


Brunschwig, Hieronymus. Buch der chirurgia. Strassburg: J. Griininger, 4 
July 1497. 


Hain 4017. Many woodcuts. 


Strassburg: J. Griininger, 4 July 1397 [1497]. 
Hain 4018; Bibl. Osler. 7423. Many woodcuts. 


Buch von der pest. [Strassburg] J. Griininger, 19 Aug. 1500. 
Hain 4020; SGO 115; CPh 89. 23 woodcuts. 
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—— Distillirkunst. Strassburg: J. Griininger, 8 May 1500. 
Hain 4021; CPh go. 27 woodcuts of distillery apparatus and 267 of plants. 

Brutus Jacobus. Corona aurea de anima. Venice: J. Tacuinus, 15 Jan. 1496 
[1497]. 
Hain 4026. 

Buch der natur. See: Conrad von Megenberg. 

Burlaeus, Gualterus. See: Burley, Walter. 


Burley, Walter. De vita et moribus philosophorum. [Cologne] A. Ther 
Hoernen, 1472. 
Hain 4122; CPh gt. Includes sketches of physicians. 


[Nuremberg: A. Koberger, about 1472.] 
Hain 4112; SGO 117. 


Nuremberg: F. Creussner, 30 June 1479. 
Hain 4124. 


—— [Toulouse: J. Parix, about 1481.] 
Pell. 3087. 


[Speier] J. and C. Hist [about 1485]. 
Hain 4117; Bibl. Osler. 7424. 


Expositio super artem veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis. Venice: B. 
Stagninus, 1485. 


Hain 4130. 
Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 20 Mar. 1493. 
Hain 4132. 
—— Expositio super Physica Aristotelis. Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 
Déc-1401. 
Hain 4139. 


Canamusali de Ballach. Tractatus de oculis. J”: Guy de Chauliac, Chirurgia 
(Hain 4813). 


Canonicus, Johannes. Quaestiones super Physica Aristotelis. Venice: B. 
Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 7 Feb. 1492 [1493]. 
Cop. 1432; BMC 5:441. 

Canutus. Treatise on the pestilence. [London: William de Machlinia, 1485 ?] 
Reprinted, Manchester: 1910. 
Duff 72. A facsimile edition of the first medical book printed in England. 

Capellutus, Rolandus. Cyrurgia. Jv: Guy de Chauliac, Chirurgia (Hain 
4811). 
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Carpanis, Dominicus de. De nutrienda memoria. [Naples: B. Rihing, not 
before 16 Dec. 1476.] 
Hain 4536; Osler 109; SGO 127. 

Castello, Bonaventura da. De balneis Porrettanis. With: Gentilis de Fulgineo, 
De balneis (Hain 7571). 

Cauliaco, Guido de. See: Guy de Chauliac. 


Celsus, Cornelius. De medicina. Florence: Nicolaus Laurentii, 1478. 
Hain 4835; Osler 147; SGO 129; CPh 102. 


Milan: L. Pachel and U. Scinzenzeler, 1481. 
Hain 4836; SGO 130; CPh 103; Bibl. Osler. 288, 


Venice: Johannes Rubeus, 8 July 1493. 
Hain 4837; SGO 131; CPh 104; Bibl. Osler. 289. 


Venice: P. Pincius, for B. Fontana, 6 May 1497. 
Hain 4838; SGO 132; CPh 105; Bibl. Osler. 290. 


Censorinus. De die natali [and other tracts]. Bologna: Benedictus Hectoris 
Faelli, 12 May 1497. 
Hain 4847; CPh 106; SGO 133. 


[Venice: Bernardinus de Vitalibus, about 1498-1500.] 


Hain 4846. 


Chaimis, Bartholomaeus de. Interrogatorium sive confessionale. Milan: C. 
Valdarfer, 29 Sept. 1474. 
Hain 2481. Ist edition; a/so have: Hain 2476, 2479-80, 2484 and 2488. 


Champerius, Symphorianus. Dialogus in magicarum artium destructionem. 
Lyons: G. Balsarin, 28 Aug. [1500?]. 
Cop. 1570. Woodcut on rb. 


Charlier, Jean de. See: Gerson, Johannes. 
Chauliac, Guy de. See: Guy de Chauliac. 
Cherubini da Spoleti. Regola della vita spirituale e matrimoniale. Florence: 


Nicolaus Laurentii, 22 Oct. 1482. 
Hain 4935. Also have: Hain 4939 (pt. 2), 4942, and Reich. 1493. 


Chiromanthia. Padua: Matthaeus Cerdonis, for E. Ratdolt, 1484. 


Hain 4974. 21 woodcuts: diagrams of hands. 


, in Italian. Rome: S. Riessinger, 1481. 
Reich. 1494. 21 woodcuts: diagrams of hands. 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius. De officiis; De senectute [etc.]. Venice: F ilippo de 


Pietro, 8 May 1480. 
Hain 5263; Bibl. Osler. 7426. Also have other editions. 
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Cato major sive de senectute. (Cologne: Printer of Historia St. Albani, 
not after 1474.] 
Hain 5304. 


Of old age. [Westminster] Willam Caxton, 12 Aug. 1481. 
Hain 9311. 


Claudianus, Claudius. Opera. Vicenza: Jacobus de Dusa, 27 May 1482. 
Hain 5370. 


Parma: A. Ugoletus, 23 Apr. 1493. 
Hain 5371. 


Clusa, Jacobus de. See: Jacobus de Clusa. 


Collenucius, Pandulphus. Pliniana defensio adversus Nicolai Leoniceni accu- 
sationem. Ferrara: A. Belfortis [about 1490]. 
Hain 5483; CPh 111. Woodcut on leaf c. 


Columna, Aegidius. De regimine principum. [Augsburg: G. Zainer] 27 June 
1473- 


Hain 107. 


Venice: S. Bevilaqua, 9 July 1498. 
Hain 109; Bibl. Osler. 7401; SGO 144. 


— With: Albertus Magnus, Summa naturalium (Hain 505). 


, in Spanish. Barcelona: N. Spindeler, 2 Nov. 1480. 
Hain 110; Haebler 154. 


Super libros de generatione et corruptione Aristotelis. Naples: J. Hohen- 
stein [about 1475]. 
Hain 144; Osler 108. 


Conjuratio malignorum spirituum in corporibus hominum existentium. [Rome: 
S. Plannck, about 1490.] 
Pell. 3924. With woodcut. 


Conrad von Megenberg. Buch der natur. Augsburg: J. Bamler, 30 Oct. 
[14]75. 


Hain 4041; Osler 77. 12 woodcuts. 


Augsburg: J. Schonsperger, 1499. 


Hain 4046. 14 woodcuts. 
Cordo, Simon a, Genuensis. See: Simon Genuensis. 


Crastonus, Johannes. Lexicon graeco-latinum. Vicenza: D. Bertochus, to 
Nov. 1483. 
Hain 5813. 1st dated edition; a/so have: Hain 5814 and 5815. 
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Crescentius, Petrus de. Liber ruralium commodorum. Augsburg: J. Schiiss- 
ler, “circiter”’ 16 Feb. 1471. 
Hain 5828. 


— Strassburg [Printer of 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinburg] 9 Mar. 
1486. 
Hain 5831; CPh 114. 


[Speier: Peter Drach, about 1495.] 
Hain 5826. 313 woodcuts. 


, in Italian. Florence: Nicolaus Laurentii, 15 July 1478. 
Hain 5837. 


Venice [M. Capcasca] 31 May MLCCCCV [1495]. 


Hain 5839. 1 large woodcut and 39 vignettes. 


Cyrillus, Saint. Speculum sapientiae. [Basel: M. Wenssler, about 1475.] 
Hain 5903. 1st edition; a/so have: Hain 5904, 5905, 5906 (1), and Cop. 1865. 


Daniel. Interpretationes somniorum sive somnia Danielis. [Rome: B. Gulden- 


beck, 1475.] 
Cop. 1873. 


Hain 5934. 


[Vienna: J. Winterburg, about 1501.] 


Dialogus creaturarum. Gouda: G. Leeu, 3 June 1480. 


Hain 6124. 121 woodcuts. 


Cologne: Conrad Winters, 24 Oct. 1481. 
Hain 6126; CPh 117. 


——, in Dutch. Gouda: G. Leeu, 23 June 1482. 
Cop. 1957; Camp. 566. 121 woodcuts. 


Dinus de Garbo. Expositio super Avicennam. Ferrara: Andreas Belfortis, 27 
Oct. 1489. 
Hain 6166; CPh 118; SGO 150. 


—— —— Also: De ponderibus et compilatio emplastrorum; Gentilis de 
Fulgineo, De lepra; Gentilis de Florentia, De dislocationibus et fracturis. 
Venice: J. Hamman, for A. Torresanus, 4 Dec. 1499. 

Hain 6168; SGO 151; CPh 119. 


—— Compilatio emplastrorum et unguentorum. Ferrara: Andreas Belfortis, 
28 Oct. 1489. 


Hain 6170; SGO 152; CPh 120. 
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Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca historia. Bologna [B. Azzoguidi] 1472. 
Hain 6188. Includes early history of medicine. 


Venice: Andreas de Paltasichis, 31 Jan. 1476 [1477]. 
Hain 6189. 


Venice: Thomas de Blavis, 25 Nov. 1481. 
Hain 6190. 


Venice: Johannes Tacuinus, 20 Sept. 1496. 
Hain 6191. 


Diogenes Cynius. Epistolae. Florence: A. Franciscus, 22 June 1487. 
Hain 6194; SGO 153. Contains letters of Hippocrates dealing with medicine. 


Diogenes Laertius. Vitae et sententiae philosophorum. Venice: N. Jenson, 
1475. 


Hain 6199. Ist edition; a/so have: Hain 6196, 6202-5. 


, in Italian. Florence: F. Bonaccorsi and Antonio di Francesco, 5 


July 1488. 
Hain 6207. /so have: Hain 6209 and Cop. 1984. 


Dionysius de Leuwis. Specula omnis status humanae vitae. Nuremberg: P. 
Wagner, 28 Jan. 1495. 
Hain 6246; CPh 122. 


Dioscorides. De materia medica. Colle: Jan of Medemblik, July 1478. 
Hain 6258; Osler 161; CPh 124. 


, in Greek. 4/so: Nicander, Theriaca et alexipharmaca, in Greek. 
Venice: Aldus Manutius, July 1499. 
Hain 6257; CPh 123; Bibl. Osler. 334. 


Dondis, Jacobus de. Liber aggregationis sive Aggregator Paduanus de medi- 
cinis simplicibus. [Strassburg: The R-Printer, about 1480.] 
Hain 6395; Osler 187; SGO 154; CPh 125. 


Venice [for Michael Manzolus] 23 May 1481. 
Hain 6296. 


Duns Scotus, Johannes. Scriptum in iv libros Sententiarum. Nuremberg: 
A. Koberger, 1481. 
Hain 6417. Also have: Hain 6416 (2-4), 6418 (1) and 6419. 


Super primum librum Sententiarum. [Venice] Vindelinus de Spira, 5 
Nov. 1472. 
Hain 6422; Bibl. Osler. 7430. Also have: Hain 6425. 


Super quartum librum Sententiarum. [Strassburg: C. W., Civis Argen- 
tinensis] 1474. 
Hain 6430. 
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Elysius, Johannes. De mirabilibus et balneis Putheolorum. Naples: Arnoldus 
de Bruxella, 31 Dec. 1475. 
Hain 6585; Osler 89; SGO 156. 

Engel, Johann. See: Almanac for 1484, in German. 


Epilogo en medicina y cirurgia. Burgos: 15 May 1495. See: Ketham, Johannes 
de. 

Epistolae graecae variorum auctorum, in Greek. Venice: Aldus Manutuus, 
Mar. 1499. 
Hain 6659; CPh 127; SGO 157. Includes letters of Hippocrates. 


Eschuid, Johannes. See: Estwood, John. 


Estwood, John. Summa astrologiae judicialis. Venice: J. L. Santritter, 7 July 
1489. 
Hain 6685; BMC 5:462. 

Etymologicum magnum graecum. Edited by Marcus Musurus. Venice: Z. 


Callierges, for N. Blastus, 8 July 1499. 
Hain 6691. 


Eyb, Albertus de. Margarita poetica. Nuremberg: J. Sensenschmidt, 2 Dec. 
1472. 
Hain 6818; BMC 2:405. 1st edition; a/so have: Hain 6814-15, 6819, 6823-5. 
Ob einem Manne sei zu nehmen ein ehelich Weib. Nuremberg: F. Creuss- 
ner, 1472. 
Hain 6829; Osler 16. 


Fagifacetus. See: Reinerus. 


Falcutius, Nicolaus. Sermo medicinalis tertia. Pavia: Damianus de Confa- 
loneriis [1484]. 
Hain 11767 (3); Bibl. Osler. 7432 (sermones 1 and 7). 


——— Sermones medicinales: sermo V (De membris naturalibus) et VI (De 
membris generationis). [Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, about 1494- 


Bibliofilia 22:229:65. 


Farinator, Matthias, editor. See: Lumen animae. 
Fasciculus temporum. See: Rolevinck, Werner. 


Faventinus, Antonius. De febre. With: Hugo Senensis, Super I et II fen 
primi canonis Avicennae (Hain 9017). 


Ferrariis, Theophilus de. Propositiones ex Aristotelis libris excerptae. Venice: 
J. and G. de Gregoriis, 3 Aug. 1493. 
Hain 6997; CPh 133. 
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Ficinus, Marsilius. Epistolae. Venice: M. Capcasca, for H. Blondus, 11 Mar. 


1495. 
Hain 7059. 


De sole et lumine. Florence: A. Miscomini, 31 Jan. 1493. 
Hain 7079; SGO 162. 


De triplici vita. [Paris] G. Wolf [not after 1496]. 
Cop. 2497; CPh 136. 


[Basel: J. Amerbach, not after 1498.] 


Hain 7063. 


Venice [B. Pelusius and others] 1498. 
Hain 7066; SGO 163. 

Fiera, Baptista. Coena seu de cibariorum virtutibus. [Venice: G. Cristiner, 
about 1485.] 
Reich. 1199; CPh 138. 

Firmicus Maternus, Julius. De nativitatibus. Venice: S. Bevilaqua, 13 June 


1497. 
Hain 7121bis; CPh 139; SGO 165. 


Foresti, Giacopo Filippo. See: Jacobus Philippus de Bergamo. 


Forestier, Thomas. Tractatus contra pestilentiam, thenasmonem et dissin- 
teriam. [Rouen: G. LeTalleur, after 18 Dec. 1490.] 
Cop. 2552; Leverdier 12. 


Formula vivendi canonicorum. See: Rolevinck, Werner. 

Franciscus de Senis. De balneo Petrioli. With: Gentilis de Fulgineo, De 
balneis. 24 Mar. 1473 (Hain 7571). 

Frugardi, Ruggiero. Sce: Rogerius Parmensis. 

Gaddesden, John of. See: Johannes de Gaddesden. 

Gaietanus de Thienis. See: Tiene, Gaetano. 

Galenus. Therapeutica, in Greek. Venice [Z. Callierges] for Nicolaus 


Blastus, 5 Oct. 1500. 
Hain 7426. With woodcut figure representing Galen. 


See also: Articella (Hain 1872 and 1873); Hugo Senensis, Expositio in 
libros Tegni Galeni (Hain go1s5) and Super aphorismos Hippocratis et com- 
mentum Galeni (Hain go11 and go12); Rhazes (Hain 13891 and 13893); 
and Valla, Introductorium ex Galieno ad medicinam. 


Galeottus Martius. See: Martius, Galeottus. 
Gallensis, Johannes. See: Johannes Gallensis. 
Gandavo, Johannes de. See: Johannes de Janduno. 
Gart der Gesundheit. See: Herbarius zu Deutsch. 
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Gazius, Antonius. Corona florida medicinae sive de conservatione sanitatis. 
Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 20 June 1491. 
Hain 7501; SGO 172; CPh 145; Bibl. Osler. 7437. 


Geminiano, Johannes de. Summa de exemplis et similitudinibus rerum. 
Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 10 April 1497. 
Hain 7545; CPh 147; SGO 173. 


Basel: J. Froben and J. Petri, 25 Jan. 1499. 
Hain 7546; CPh 148; SGO 175. 


Gentilis de Florentia. De dislocationibus et fracturis. With: Dinus de Garbo, 
Expositio super Avicennam (Hain 6168). 


Gentilis de Fulgineo. De balneis. 4/so: Franciscus de Senis, De balneo 
Petrioli; and Turan de Castello, De balneis Porrettanis. [Santorso] Jo- 
hannes de Reno, 24 Mar. 1473. 

Hain 7571; Osler 43. 
De lepra. With: Dinus de Garbo, Expositio super Avicennam (Hain 
6168). 


— See also: Aegidius Corboliensis. 


Gerardus de Harderwijk. Epitomata seu reparationes totius philosophiae 
naturalis. Cologne: H. Quentell, 29 Feb. 1496. 
Hain 8362; CPh 170; SGO 182. With woodcuts. 


Gerson, Johannes. Opera. [Strassburg: J. Priiss] 3 July—1o Sept. 1488. 
Hain 7622. 


[Nuremberg: G. Stuchs] 1 Aug.—22 Nov. 1489. 
Hain 7623. 


Strassburg: M. Flach, 11 Aug., 13 Dec. 1494. 
Hain 7625. 


De cognitione castitatis et pollutionibus diurnis. [Cologne: U. Zel, 
about 1472.] 
Hain 7691; VK 487; CPh 154. 


—— [Cologne: J. Guldenschaff, about 1480.] 
Cop. 2690; VK 490. 


De pollutione nocturna. [Cologne: U. Zel, about 1466.] 
Hain 7694; VK 476. 


(Cologne: U. Zel, about 1467-72.] 
Hain 7696; VK 478. 


(Cologne: U. Zel, about 1472.] 
Hain 7695; VK 479; CPh 155. 
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(Cologne: Printer of Dares, about 1472.] 
Hain 7693; VK 480; Bibl. Osler. 7439. 


[Esslingen: C. Fyner, 14737] 
Hain 7699. 


[Louvain: Johannes de Westfalia, about 1480.] 
Hain 7702; Camp. 812. 


[Rouen: G. LeTalleur, 149-7] 


Hain 7703; Leverdier 19. 


/ 


De remediis contra pusillanimitatem. [Cologne: U. Zel, about 1470.] 
Hain 7705; VK 483. 


(Cologne: Printer of Dares, about 1472.] 
Hain 7706; VK 484. 


De simplificatione, stabilitione et mundificatione cordis. [Cologne: U. 
Zel, about 1472.] 
Hain 7681; VK 499; CPh 153. 


Gesta Romanorum. (Cologne: U. Zel, about 1475.] 


Hain 7734; BMC 1:196. Ist edition; a/so have: Hain 7739, 7741-5, 7747) 7749) 7751, and 
Cop. 2718. 


, in German. Augsburg: J. Schobsser, 23 Feb. 1489. 
Hain 7753; BMC 2:378. 


Glanville, Bartholomew de. See: Bartholomaeus Anglicus. 
Gordonio, Bernardus de. See: Bernardus de Gordonio. 
Gorichen, Henricus de. See: Henricus de Gorichen. 


Grapaldus, Franciscus Marius. De partibus aedium. [Parma] A. Ugoletus 


[about 1494]. 
Hain 7868; SGO 193. 


Gratia Dei Esculanus. Commentaria in artem veterem Aristotelis. Venice: 
Manfredus de Bonellis, 1 Mar. 1493. 
Hain 7875. 

Quaestiones in studio Patavino disputatae. Venice [H. Liechtenstein] 


30 Apr. 1484. 
Hain 7877; SGO 195. 


Griinpeck, Joseph. De pestilentiali scorra. Leipzig: G. Bottiger [after 18 Oct. 


1496]. 
Hain 8093; Bibl. Osler. 7440. This Latin edition gives remedies for the disease. 


Guido de Cauliaco. See: Guy de Chauliac. 
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Guilelmus Arvernus. De fide et legibus. [Augsburg: G. Zainer, 1475-76.] 
Hain 8317; SGO 201. 


Guy de Chauliac. Chirurgia. Et Cyrurgia Bruni, Theodorici, Rolandi, Lan- 
franci, Rogerii et Bertapalie. Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 21 Nov. 


1498. 
Hain 4811; SGO 205. 


Chirurgia parva. Et Cyrurgia Albucasis. Tractatus de oculis Jesu Hali. 
Tractatus de oculis Canamusali. Venice: B. Locatellus, for the heirs of 
O. Scotus, 27 Jan. 1500 [1501]. 

Hain 4813; CPh 100. Albucasis has many woodcuts of surgical instruments, etc. 


— Chirurgia, in French, by Nicolas Panis. Lyons: Jean de Vingle, 14 Feb. 
1498. 
Hain 4815b. Large woodcut: lesson in anatomy; and a few small woodcuts of surgical instru- 
ments. 

Haedus, Petrus. Anterotica seu de amoris generibus. Treviso: Gerardus de 
Lisa, 13 Oct. 1492. 
Hain 8343; Bibl. Osler. 7442; SGO 207. 


Haly Albohazen. De judiciis astrorum. Venice: E. Ratdolt, 4 July 1485. 
Hain 8349; SGO 209. 


Harderwyck, Gerardus. See: Gerardus de Harderwijk. 


Henricus de Gorichen. De superstitiosis casibus. [Esslingen: C. Fyner, not 


after 1473.] 
Hain 7807; CPh 159. 


[Blauberen: Conrad Mancz, about 1477.] 
Hain 7809. 

Henricus de Hassia. Secreta sacerdotum. [Vienna: J. Winterburg, about 
1497-] 
Hain 8376. Also have: Hain 8377-8 and 8382. 


Hentisberus, Gulielmus. Regulae, videlicet de sensu composito et diviso. 
Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 27 May 1494. 
Hain 8437; BMC 5:443. 


Herbarius latinus. Passau [J. Petri] 1485. 
Hain 8445; SGO 213. 150 woodcuts. 


—— Herbolarium seu de virtutibus herbarum. Vicenza: L. Achates and 
Gulielmus de Papia, 27 Oct. 1491. 


aan 8451. 150 woodcuts, newly designed. This work is often attributed to Arnoldus de Villa 
ova. 
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Herbarius zu Deutsch: Gart der Gesundheit. Edited by Johannes de Cuba. 
[Strassburg: T. Anshelm?, about 1487.] 
Hain 8946. 385 woodcuts. 


Augsburg: J. Schénsperger, 15 Dec. 1488. 
Hain 8953. 395 woodcuts. 


Augsburg: J. Schénsperger, 13 May 1499. 
Hain 8956. 395 woodcuts. 
, in Low German. Liibeck: S. Arndes, 1492. 
Hain 8957. 520 woodcuts; this edition has the largest number of plant descriptions. 
Hermes Trismegistus. Pimander de potestate et sapientia Dei. Treviso: 
Gerardus de Lisa, 18 Dec. 1471. 
Hain 8456. 1st edition; also have: Hain 8458, 8460-62. 


Hippocrates. De medicorum astrologia. With: Prognosticon. Venice: 1485 
(Hain 13393). 


Secreta. With: Magninus Mediolanensis, Regimen sanitatis (Hain 
10482). 


[First printing of his letters.] I: Epistolae graecae variorum auctorum. 


Venice: 1499 (Hain 6659). 


See also: Articella (Hain 1872 and 1873); Diogenes Cynius (Hain 6194); 
Hugo Senensis, Super aphorismos Hippocrates (Hain gor and go12); and 
Rhazes (Hain 13891 and 13893). 


Hispanus, Petrus. See: Petrus Hispanus. 


Hortus sanitatis. Mainz: J. Meydenbach, 23 June 1491. 


Hain 8944; SGO 221; CPh 181. 1st Latin edition. 7 large woodcuts, 1066 smaller ones of which 
530 represent plants. 


[Strassburg: J. Priiss, not after 21 Oct. 1497.] 
Hain 8941; CPh 180. 1064 woodcuts. 


[Strassburg: J. Priiss, about 1499.] 
Hain 8943; CPh 182. 1064 woodcuts. 


Hortus sanitatis germanice. See: Herbarius zu Deutsch. 


Hugo Senensis. Expositio in libros Tegni Galeni. Venice: B. Locatellus, for 


O. Scotus, 21 June 1498. 
Hain 9015; CPh 186; Bibl. Osler. 398. 


Super aphorismos Hippocratis et commentum Galeni. Ferrara: Lau- 
rentius de Rubeis and Andreas de Grassis, 15 Nov. 1493. 
Hain 9011; SGO 228. 
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Hugo Senensis. Super aphorismos Hippocratis et commentum Galeni. 
Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 23 May 1498. 
Hain go12; CPh 185; Bibl. Osler. 171; SGO 229. 

Super I et II fen primi canonis Avicennae. /so: Antonius Faven- 
tinus, De febre. Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 27 Apr. 1498. 
Hain 9017; SGO 231; CPh 187. 

Hyginus, Caius Julius. Poeticon astronomicon. [Ferrara] A. Carnerius, 1475. 
Hain 9061. Ist edition; a/so have: Hain 9062-5. 


lIamblichus. See: Jamblichus. 
Institoris, Henricus. See: Sprenger, Jacobus. 


Isidorus. Etymologiae [book 4: De medicina; book 11: De homine et partibus 
eius]. Augsburg: G. Zainer, 19 Nov. 1472. 
Hain 9273; Osler 13; SGO 235. 1st edition. 3 large woodcuts; small map of world. 


[Strassburg: J. Mentelin, about 1473.] 
Hain 9270; Osler 27. Woodcut diagrams. 


[Cologne: Conrad Winters, about 1478.] 
Hain 9271; Osler 139. 


, et de summo bono. Venice: Peter Léslein, 1483. 
Hain 9279. Woodcut diagrams. 


Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 11 Dec. 1493. 
Hain 9280; CPh 192; Bibl. Osler. 7444. Woodcut diagrams. 

Jacobus de Clusa. De arte bene moriendi. Leipzig [G. Bottiger, about 1494]. 
Hain 9339. 

De arte curandi vitia. [Leipzig: M. Landsberg, before 1495.] 
Hain 9337- 

——— Tractatus de animabus exutis a corporibus. [Esslingen: C. Fyner, about 


1474.] 
Hain 9348. 
—— Burgdorf: 1475. 
Hain 9349. 
—— [Blauberen: C. Mancz, about 1475-78.] 
Hain 9346. 


Jacobus Philippus de Bergamo. Supplementum chronicarum. Venice: B. 
Benalius, 23 Aug. 1483. 
Hain 2805. 
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Hain 2806. 


Brescia: Boninus de Boniniis, 1 Dec. 1485. 


——— Benalitus, 15 Dec. 1486. 


Hain 2807. 1st illustrated edition. 3 large woodcuts; 70 views of cities. 


Venice: B. Rizus, 15 May 1490. 
Hain 2808. 4 large woodcuts; 65 views of cities. 


Venice: B. Rizus, 8 Oct. 1491. 


Hain 2812. 4 large woodcuts; 51 vignettes. 


Venice: 15 Rebs i497 (1403). 


Hain 2809; SGO 241. Frontispiece: six days of creation; 3 large woodcuts; 44 views of cities. 


Jacques Le Grand. See: Magni, Jacobus. 


Jamblichus. De mysteriis Aegyptiorum, Chaldaeorum, Assyriorum et alia 
opuscula. Translated by Marsilius Ficinus. 4/so: Synesius, Liber de som- 
niis; Xenocrates, Liber de morte. Venice: Aldus Manutius, Sept. 1497. 
Hain 9358; CPh 193; SGO 234. 


Jesu Hali. Tractatus de oculis. Ju: Guy de Chauliac, Chirurgia (Hain 
4813). 


Johannes Carthusiensis. Nosce te. [With four other tracts, including his Liber 
qui intitulatur corona senum (Hain 9390); and his Libellus in praepara- 
tione infirmorum, qui flos vitae interpretatur (Cop. 3356).] [Venice] Nico- 
laus Jenson, 1480. 

Hain 9388; BMC 5:181 (includes the 5 tracts). 


— [Heidelberg: H. Knoblochtzer, after 6 July 1489.] 
Hain 9389; Bibl. Osler. 7445. 


Johannes de Cuba. See Herbarius zu Deutsch. 


Johannes de Gaddesden. Rosa anglica practica medicinae. Pavia [L. Gerla] 
for J. A. Birreta, 24 Jan. 1492. 
Hain 1108; SGO 166; CPh 42; Bibl. Osler. 7447. 


Johannes Gallensis. Communiloquium sive summa collationum. [Cologne: 
Arnold Ther Hoernen] 17 July 1472. 
Hain 7441; BMC 1:203. 1st dated edition; a/so have: Hain 7442-4 and 7446. 


Johannes Glogoviensis. See: Almanac for Vienna, for 1499. 


Johannes Hispalensis. De regimine sanitatis. /Vith: Benedictus de Nursia, 
De conservatione sanitatis (Hain 11920). 
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Johannes de Janduno. Quaestiones super libros Aristotelis De anima. Venice: 
Johannes de Colonia and J. Manthen, 18 June 1480. 
Hain 7460; SGO 169. 


Venice: Otinus de Luna, 4 Mar. 1497. 
Hain 7463. 


Johannes de Peckham. See: Peckham, John. 


Josephus, Flavius. De antiquitate Judaica. De bello Judaica. [Augsburg] 
J. Schiissler, 28 June, 23 Aug. 1470. 


Hain 9451. An important source for the early history of Jewish medicine, 1st edition; a/so 
have: several other Latin editions, and editions in French, Italian, and Spanish. 


Ketham, Johannes de. Fasciculus medicinae. Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 
26 July 1491. 


Hain 9774. Ist edition. 6 large woodcuts, 5 being anatomical. 


Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 15 Oct. 1495. 
Hain 9775; SGO 245; CPh 201. 10 large woodcuts. 


—— Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 17 Feb. 1500 [1501]. 
Hain 9777; SGO 246. 10 large woodcuts, 


, in Italian. Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 5 Feb. 1493 [1494]. 
Cop. 3449. 10 large woodcuts. 


Epilogo en medicina y cirurgia. Burgos: Juan de Burgos, 15 May 1495. 
Cop. 2301; Haebler 246. Numerous woodcuts, including 3 folding woodcuts of the anatomy 
of man and woman. 

Krauter. Von den Tugenden der Krauter. See: Ortolff von Bayerlant. 
Arstedie boke (Hain 9797). 


Lacepiera, Petrus, attributed author. De oculo morali, in Italian (Hain 
9805). See: Peckham, John, attributed author. 


Lactantius, Lucius Coelius Firmianus. Opera. [Subiaco: C. Sweynheym and 
A. Pannartz] 29 Oct. 1465. 
Hain 9806. st edition; also have: Hain 9807-09, 9812-16 and 9818. Of particular in- 
terest is his: “ De opficio Dei vel formatione hominis.” 

Lanfrancus de Milan. Chirurgia magna et parva. Jn: Guy de Chauliac, 
Chirurgia (Hain 4811). 


Leges et statuta civitatis Verone. See: Verona, Italy. 


Leonardo da Bertapaglia. [Seven surgical tracts.] In: Guy de Chauliac, 
Chirurgia (Hain 4811). 


Leonicenus, Nicolaus. De morbo gallico. Venice: Aldus Manutius, June 1497. 
Hain 10019; SGO 252; CPh 205; Bibl. Osler. 7452. 
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Leupoldus. Compilatio de astrorum scientia. Augsburg: E. Ratdolt, 9 Jan. 
1489. 
Hain 10042; CPh 208. Woodcuts. 


Leuwis, Dionysius de. See: Dionysius de Leuwis. 


Lichtenberger, Johann. Prognosticatio. [Ulm: J. Zainer?, after 1 Apr. 1488.] 


Hain 10080; BMC 2:532. Ist edition; also have: Hain 10082 and 10084. 


Lilius, Zacharias. De origine et laudibus scientiarum [medicina and herbaria, 
leaves 18-19]. Florence: F. Bonaccorsi, 7 Apr. 1496. 
Hain 10103; SGO 255. 


Lucretius Carus, Titus. De rerum natura. [Book V on man’s origin.] Verona: 
P. Fridenberger, 28 Sept. 1486. 
Hain 10282; CPh 212. 


Venice: Theodorus de Ragazonibus, 4 Sept. 1495. 
Hain 10283; Bibl. Osler. 1; SGO 257. 


Ludovicus Pruthemus. Trilogium animae. Nuremberg: A. Koberger, 6 Mar. 
1498. 
Hain 10315; CPh 213. 2 woodcuts. 

Lumen animae sive liber moralitatum rerum naturaliam. Edited by Matthias. 
Farinator. Augsburg: A. Sorg, 3 Sept. 1477. 
Hain 10329; SGO 259; Bibl. Osler. 7433. 1st edition. Chapters deal with medicine, diseases 


of man, rules of diet, etc. 


[Augsburg: G. Zainer] 31 Dec. 1477. 
Hain 10330; SGO 260. 


[Reutlingen: M. Greyff] 7 July 1479. 

Hain 10331; CPh 214; SGO 261. 

(Strassburg: Printer of 1481 Legenda Aurea] 22 Mar. 1482. 
Hain 10333; SGO 262. 

M.,R.D.G. Ad peccatorem Sodomitam. [Rome: S. Reissinger and G. Herolt, 
about 1485.] 
Hain 14869; Bibl. Osler. 7453. 

Macer Floridus. De virtutibus herbarum. Naples: Arnoldus de Bruxella, 9 
May 1477. 
Hain 10420; Osler 130. Attributed to Odo of Meudon. 

Magister de Magistris, Johannes. Quaestiones super tota philosophia na- 
turali. Parma [Damianus de Moyllis] 12 Dec. 1481. 
Hain 10447; CPh 216. 

Summularum Petri Hispani glossulae. Venice [B. Locatellus] for O. 


Scotus, 9 Sept. 1490. 
Hain 10457. 
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Magistris, Martinus de. Quaestiones morales: v.1, De fortitudine; v.2, De 
temperantia. Paris: W. Hopyl, 1 Dec. 1489, 10 Oct. 1490. 
Hain 10458. 


Magni, Jacobus. Sophologium. [Strassburg: The R-Printer, about 1470.] 
Hain 10472; CPh 217. A classified commonplace book. 


—— [Cologne: Printer of Albertus Magnus, De virtutibus, about 
1473-74-] 


Hain 10470. 


[Strassburg: The R-Printer, about 1475.] 
Hain 10471. 


(Strassburg: Printer of Henricus Ariminensis, about 1477.] 
Hain 10469. 


Paris: M. Crantz, U. Gering, and M. Friburger, 1 June 1477. 
Hain 10478. 


[Lyons: G. Balsarin, about 1488.] 
Hain 10475. 


Magninus Mediolanensis. Regimen sanitatis. Basel: N. Kesler [not before 
8 Nov. 1493]. 
Hain 10486; SGO 267. 


Also: Arnoldus de Villa Nova, De fleubotomia; Barbantius, De 
dieta; Averroes, De venenis; Hippocrates, Secreta; Arnoldus de Villa Nova, 
De vinis et De accidentibus senectutis et senii. [Lyons: J. Pivard?, about 
1495.] 

Hain 10482; SGO 268; CPh 219. 
Mahomet II. Epistolae magni Turci. [Treviso: Gerardus de Lisa, about 1475.] 


Hain 10502. Ist edition; a/so have: Hain 10496, 10507, and VK 825. 


Manilius, Marcus. Astronomicon. Nuremberg: Johann Miller of Kénigsberg 
[about 1474]. 
Hain 10703; BMC 2:456. 1st edition; a/so have: Hain 10702, 10705 and 10707. 


Manliis, Johannes Jacobus de. Luminare maius. Venice: B. Locatellus, for 
O. Scotus, 28 May 1496. 
Hain 10712; SGO 278. 


Venice: B. Stagninus, 2 Jan. 1499. 
Hain 10713. 


Mantuanus, Johann Baptista. See: Baptista Mantuanus. 


Marsilius ab Inghen. Quaestiones super libros Aristotelis de generatione. 
With: Aristoteles, De generatione (Hain 1693). 
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sae Galeottus. Liber de homine. [Iesi: Federicus de Comitibus, about 
1472. 
Cop. 2621; Osler 23. 
oe Perusinus. De memoria augenda. [Rome: S. Plannck, about 
1485. 


Hain 10907. 


[Rome: J. Besicken and S. Mayer, about 1494.] 
Hain 10906; SGO 282. 


Mauritius Hibernicus. Lectura super quaestiones universalis Scoti. Venice: 
Simon de Luere, for A. Torresanus, 20 Mar. 1500. 
Hain 10922. 


Melber, Johannes. Vocabularius praedicantium. [Speier: P. Drach, about 
1477. 
Hain 11023. Also have: Hain 11027-8, 11030, 11034-5, 11039 and 11040. 


Mensa philosophica. See: Scotus, Michael. 


Mesue, Johannes. Opera. With additions by Petrus de Abano. Naples: C. 
Guldenmund, 3 Jan. 1478. 
Reich. 255; Osler 153. 


Also: Nicolaus Salernitanus, Antidotarium; and Albucasis, Liber 
servitoris. Venice: Reynaldus de Novimagio, 31 Jan. 1479. 
Hain 11108; Osler 172; SGO 289; CPh 231. 


Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 31 Mar. 1495. 
Hain 11111; SGO 292. 


Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 14 Oct. 1497. 
Hain 11112; Bibl. Osler. 7462; SGO 293. 


De consolatione medicinarum, in Italian. Venice: Petrus de Quarengiis, 
12 Dec. 1493. 
Hain 11116; SGO 287. 


Mirandola, Pico. See; Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni. 


Molitoris, Ulrich. De lamiis et phitonicis mulieribus. [Strassburg: J. Priss, 
about 1488-93.] 


Hain 11535. Also have: Hain 11536, VK 820-23, and Schreiber 4787 and 4790. Chapter 2 is on 
the injuries and diseases believed to have been brought by witchcraft upon men and infants. 


Motis, Johannes. Recommendatio mulierum contra viros. [Memmingen: 
A. Kunne, not before 1491.] 
Hain 11623; CPh 239. 


Miiller, Johann. See: Regiomontanus. 
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Nicander. Theriaca et alexipharmaca, in Greek. With: Dioscorides, De 
materica medica, in Greek (Hain 6257). 


Nicolaus Falcutius. See: Falcutius, Nicolaus. 


Nicolaus Salernitanus. Antidotarium. With: Mesue, Opera (Hain 11108, 
ander (212): 


Nider, Johannes. De morali lepra. [Nuremberg: A. Koberger, not after 


1471] 
Hain 11813; BMC 2:411. Also have: Hain 11814, 11817 and 11818. 


Niger, Franciscus. Modus epistolandi. Venice: M. Capcasca, 3 Aug. 1492. 
Hain 11867. Also have: Hain 11872, 11875 and 11883. Regula X: “Ad medicum.” 


Nogarolus, Leonardus. De mundi aeternitate. Vicenza: Rigo di Ca Zeno, 
1486. 
Hain 11894; SGO 307. 


Nursia, Benedictus de. See: Benedictus de Nursia. 
Odo of Meudon, attributed author. See: Macer Floridus. 
Opusculum repertorii pronosticon. See: Prognosticon. 


Orbellis, Nicolaus de. Summula logicae una cum textu Petri Hispani et 
aliorum opusculis. Venice: Albertinus Rubeus, 10 Mar. 1500. 
Hain 12052; CPh 252. Woodcut diagrams. 


Ortolff von Bayerlant. Arzneibuch. [Augsburg: G. Zainer, about 1477.] 


Hain 12111; Osler 120. 

Arstedie boke. [Magdeburg: B. Ghotan] 31 July 1483. 
Hain 9797. 

Palagari, Pietro. See: Petrus Tranensis. 


Palude, Petrus de. See: Petrus de Palude. 


Paulus Venetus. Expositio in libros posteriores Aristotelis. Venice: Reynaldus 
de Novimagio and Theodorus de Reynsburch, 14 June 1477. 


Hain 12611. 


Venice: S. Bevilaqua, for V. Benalius, 8 Apr. 1494. 
Hain 12514. 


Expositio libroruim naturalium Aristotelis. Venice: Johannes de Colonia 
and J. Manthen, 1476. 
Hain 12515; CPh 254. 


Milan: C. Valdarfer, 17 July 1476. 
Hain 12516; CPh 255. 
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366 -—— Expositio super viii libros Physicorum Aristotelis necnon super comento 
Averois. Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 23 Apr. 1499. 
Hain 12517; Bibl. Osler. 235. 


367 Expositio super libros Aristotelis De generatione et corruptione. De 
compositione mundi. Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 21 May 1498. 
Hain 12518. Woodcut figures in De compositione mundi. 

368 Sophismata aurea. Pavia: Nicolaus de Girardengis, 4 Mar. 1483. 
Hain 12507. 

369 Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 20 Oct. 1493. 


Hain 12508. 


370 Peckham, John. Prospectiva communis. Milan: Petrus de Corneno [about 


1481]. 
Hain 9425; CPh 195; SGO 311. 


371 , attributed author. De oculo morali. [Augsburg: A. Sorg, not after 
1476.] 
Hain 9426. 

372 (Augsburg: A. Sorg, about 1477.] 
Hain 9427. 

373 , in Italian. Venice [J. Rubeus] 21 May 1496. 


Hain 9805 (attributed to Petrus Lacepiera). Woodcut on ta. 


374 Petrarca, Francesco. Opera. Basel: J. Amerbach, 1496. 


Hain 12749. 

375 De remediis utriusque fortunae. [Esslingen: C. Fyner, 1475?] 
Hain 12790. 

376 Cremona: B. Misintis and Caesar Parmensis, 17 Nov. 1492. 
Hain 12793; CPh 256; SGO 313. 

377 Epistolares familiares. Venice: J. and G. de Gregoriis, 13 Sept. 1492. 


Hain 12811; SGO 312. 


378 Petrus de Abano. Conciliator differentiarum philosophorum et praecipue 
medicorum philosophorum. Venice: J. Herbort, 5 Feb. 1483. 
Hain 6; SGO 320; CPh 2. 

Also his: Tractatus de venenis. Pavia: G. de Grassis, 6 Nov. 1490. 


379 
Hain 3; CPh 1. 

380 Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 15 Mar. 1496. 
Hain 4; SGO 321. Woodcut: anatomical figure. 

381 De venenis. Padua [L. Achates] 1473. 


Hain 8 (1); GW 2521 (2); Osler 40 (1); SGO 314. 
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Petrus de Abano. De venenis. Mantua [Thomas de Hermannstadt and J. 
Vurster] 1473. 
Hain 7; GW 2522 (2); Osler 41 (1); SGO 315. 

—— [Padua] Matthaeus Cerdonis, 18 Dec. 1487. 
Hain 12; SGO 317; CPh 5. 

—— Expositio problematum Aristotelis. [Venice] J. Herbort, 25 Feb. 1482. 
Hain 17; SGO 323; CPh 7. 

See also: Mesue, Opera, with additions by Petrus de Abano. 


Petrus de Argellata. See: Argellata, Petrus de. 


Petrus Hispanus. See: Magister de Magistris, Summularum Petri Hispani 
glossulae (Hain 10457.) 


Petrus de Palude. In quartum sententiarum. Edited by Paulus Soncinas. 
Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 20 Sept. 1493. 
Hain 12286, 


Petrus Tranensis. De ingenuis puerorum et adolescentium moribus. Ferrara: 
Laurentius de Rubeis, 7 Oct. 1496. 
Hain 15597; SGO 427. 


Petrus de Tussignano. Receptae super nono Almansoris. With: Aegidius 
Corboliensis, De urinis (GW 271). 


Pflaum, Jacob. Kalender, 1477-1552. [Ulm: Johann Zainer, 1476.] 
Hain 9730. 


Pharetra doctorum et philosophorum. [Strassburg: J. Mentelin, about 1472.] 
Hain 12908. 


[Cologne: C. Winters, about 1478.] 
Hain 12907; SGO 329. 


Philelphus, Franciscus. Epistolae. [Venice: Vindelinus de Spira, about 
1473-] 
Hain 12926; BMC 5:164. 1st edition. 

[Paris] André Bocard and Felix Baligault [about 1492]. 

Also have: Hain 12928-29, 12933, 12937, 12939, 12947, and Camp. 1412 and 1413. 


Orationes et opuscula. Venice: Bartholomaeus de Zanis, 28 Mar. 1491. 
Hain 12923. Last tract is Georgius Valla’s Introductorium ex Galieno ad medicinam. 


Venice: Philippus Pincius, 31 May 1496. 
Hain 12925. 
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Philelphus, Johannes Marius. Novum epistolarium. Milan: U. Scinzenzeler, 
1407. 
Hain 12972. Also have: Hain 12974, 12976 and 12979. 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni. Opera philosophica. Bologna: Benedictus 


Hectoris Faelli, 16 July 1495, 20 Mar. 1496. 
Hain 12992; CPh 258. 


Venice: B. Venetus, 14 Aug., 9 Oct. 1498. 
Hain 12993; SGO 333. 


Pius II, pope (Aeneas Sylvius). Epistolae familiares. Nuremberg: A. Kober- 
ger, 16 Sept. 1481. 
Hain 151. Also have: Hain 154, 156 and 158. 


Platea, Franciscus de. Opus restitutionem. [Venice] Bartholomaeus Cremo- 
nensis, 1472. 
Hain 13035. Also have: Hain 13036, 13038, 13040, 13041, and Cop. 4763. With chapters refer- 
ring to physicians. 

Platina, Bartholomaeus. De honesta voluptate et valetudine. Venice [Lau- 
rentius de Aquila and S. Umber] 13 June 1475. 
Hain 13051; SGO 335. Discusses medical and dietetic properties of food. 


—— Cividale: Gerardus de Lisa, 24 Oct. 1480. 
Hain 13052; CPh 260. 


Bologna: Johannes Antonius de Benedictis, 11 May 1499. 
Hain 13056; SGO 337; CPh 261. 


Plinius Caecilius Secundus, Caius. Epistolae. [Venice: C. Valdarfer] 1471. 


Hain 13110. Ist edition; a/so have: Hain 13112-13, 13115 and 13116. 


Plinius Secundus, Caius. Historia naturalis. Venice: Johannes de Spira, 
1469. 


Hain 13087; Osler 3. 1st edition. Books 20-32 treat of vegetable, animal, and mineral 
products used in medicine, and of medical authors. 


Venice: Nicolaus Jenson, 1472. 
Hain 13089; Osler 18. 


Parma: S. Corallus, 1476. 
Hain 13091; Osler 115; SGO 338. 


Parma: Andreas Portilia, 8 July 1481. 
Hain 13094; SGO 339; CPh 262; Bibl. Osler. 312. 


Venice: Reynaldus de Novimagio, 6 June 1483. 
Hain 13095; SGO 340. 


Venice: M. Saracenus, 14 May 1487. 
Hain 13096. 
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Plinius Secundus, Caius. Historia naturalis. Brescia: A. and J. Britannicus, 
20 Apr. 1496. 
Hain 13098. 

Venice: Bartholomacus de Zanis, 12 Dec. 1496. 

Hain 13100. 

Venice: J. Alvisius, 18 May 1499. 

Hain 13104; SGO 341. 

, in Italian, by Christoforo Landino. Venice: N. Jenson, 1476. 

Hain 13105; Osler 103; CPh 263; SGO 342. 


Venice: Filippo di Pietro, 1481. 
Hain 13106; SGO 343. 


Venice: Bartholomaeus de Zanis, 12 Sept. 1489. 
Hain 13107. 


See also: Barbarus, Castigationes Plinianae (Hain 2420); Collenucius 
(Hain 5483); and Regius (Hain 13810). 


Plotinus. Opera. Florence: A. Miscomini, 7 May 1492. 
Hain 13121; Bibl. Osler. 7475. 


Plutarchus. Problemata. With: Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Problemata. 
Venice: 1488 (Hain 658). 


Poggius, Johannes Franciscus. Facetiae. [Lyons: N. Philippi and M. Rein- 
hard, about 1478.] 
Quaritch 375:290. A/so have: Hain 13184, 13193, 13198 and 13199. Several of the Facetiae are 
on medicine, the plague, etc. 

Prognosticon, opusculum repertorii. .//so: Hippocrates, De medicorum as- 
trologia. Venice: E. Ratdolt, 1485. 
Hain 13393; SGO 345; CPh 269; Bibl. Osler. 7476. 


Promptuarium medicinae, in Low Saxon. See: Ortolff von Bayerlant, 
Arstedie boke (Hain 9797). 


Ptolemaeus, Claudius. Opus quadripartitum. Venice: E. Ratdolt, 15 Jan. 


1484. 
Hain 13543. 


Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 20 Dec. 1493. 
Hain 13544; CPh 270. 


See also: Regiomontanus, Epitoma in Almagestum Ptolemaei. 31 Aug. 
1496 (Hain 13806). 
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Publicius, Jacobus. Oratoriae artis epitoma. Venice: E. Ratdolt, 30 Nov. 
1482. 


Hain 13545. Includes: “ Ars memoriae.” Woodcuts. 


Venice: E. Ratdolt, 31 Jan. 1485. 
Hain 13546; CPh 271. Woodcuts. 


Puff von Schrick, Michael. See; Schrick, Michael Puff von. 


Quaestiones variae naturales philosophorum. [Cologne: Cornelis de Zierik- 
zee, about 1500.] 
Hain 13639. Woodcut of philosophers on ra. 

Quintus Serenus. De medicina [didactic poem]. With: Avienus, Carmina. 
25 Oct. 1488 (Hain 2224). 

Rabanus Maurus. De sermonum proprietate. [Strassburg: The R-Printer, 
before 20 July 1467.] 
Hain 13669; Osler 1 (earliest printed account of medicine). 


Raymundus de Sabunde. See: Sabunde, Raymundus de. 


Regimen sanitatis, in German. Augsburg: J. Bamler, 13 Nov. 1475. 
Hain 13738; Osler 78, 


Augsburg: Hans Schonsperger, g Sept. 1482. 
Hain 13744. Woodcut. 


Regimen sanitatis Parisiense. Leipzig: M. Lotter, 1 Mar. 1499. 
Hain 13733. 

Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum. Strassburg [Printer of 1483 Jordanus de 
Quedlinburg] 29 Dec. 1491. 
Hain 13758; SGO 353; CPh 284. 


Strassburg [Printer of 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinburg] 29 Dec. 1491. 
Reprinted [Venice: B. Benalius, after 29 Dec. 1491]. 
Hain 13757; CPh 283. 
Regiomontanus (Johann Miiller). Calendarium. [Nuremberg: Johann Miller 
of Konigsberg, 1474.] 
Hain 13775; BMC 2:456. 1st edition; a/so have: Hain 13776, 13778 and 13779. 
, in Italian. Venice: B. Maler, E. Ratdolt, and P. Léslein, 1476. 
Hain 13789; BMC 5:243. 
Ephemerides. Venice: P. Liechtenstein, 15 Oct. 1498. 
Hain 13798; BMC 5:578. 
Epitoma in Almagestum Ptolemaei. Venice: J. Hamman, 31 Aug. 1496. 
Hain 13806; Bibl. Osler. 7480. Woodcut designs. 
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Regius, Raphael. Epistolae Plinii. Venice: Guilelmus Anima Mia, 23 May 
1490. 

Hain 13810; CPh 288. 

Reinerus. Fagifacetus seu de moribus et facetiis mensae, in Latin and Ger- 
man; the German verse by Sebastian Brant. [Basel: M. Furter, after 1 
Apr. 1490.] 

Hain 6900; CPh 130. 

Reuchlin, Johann. Vocabularius breviloquus. Basel [J. Amerbach] 1478. 
Cop. 6285. Ist edition; a/so have: Cop. 6286-7, 6291, 6296-7, BMC 2:579, and Reich. 
(suppl.) 207. 

Rhazes. Tractatus X medici. [Includes works of Galenus and Hippocrates.] 
Milan: L. Pachel and U. Scinzenzeler, 14 Feb. 1481. 

Hain 13891; SGO 361; CPh 289. 


—— Liber ad Almansorem. [Includes works of Galenus and Hippocrates.] 
[Venice] B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 7 Oct. 1497. 
Hain 13893; SGO 365; CPh 290. 


Liber nonus ad Almansorem. With commentary of Sillanus de Nigris. 
Venice [B. Locatellus] for O. Scotus, 10 Apr. 1490. 
Hain 13896; SGO 362; Bibl. Osler. 452. 


With commentary of Johannes Arculanus. Padua [P. Maufer] 
about 1 May 1480. 
Hain 13898; Osler 200. 


Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 18 Sept. 1497. 
Hain 13900; SGO 48. 


With commentary by Barzizius. With: Barzizius, Introductorium 
in medicinam (Hain 2666). 


Rodericus Sanctius de Arevalo. See: Sanchez de Arévalo, Rodrigo. 
Rodericus Zamorensis. See: Sanchez de Arévalo, Rodrigo. 


Rogerius Parmensis. Practica [4 tracts]. J”: Guy de Chauliac, Chirurgia 
(Hain 4811). 


Rolandus Parmensis. See: Capellutus, Rolandus. 


Rolevinck, Werner. Fasciculus temporum. Cologne: Arnold Ther Hoernen, 
1474. 
Hain 6918. 1st dated edition. Woodcuts. The Library has 21 other Latin editions. 


»in German. Basel: B. Richel, 31 Aug. 1481. 
Hain 6939. Woodcuts. 
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[Strassburg: J. Priiss, 1492.] 
Hain 6940. Woodcuts. 


»in French. Geneva [J. Bellot?] 9 Jan. 1495. 
Hain 6943. Woodcuts. 


,in Dutch. Utrecht: J. Veldener, 14 Feb. 1480. 
Hain 6946. Woodcuts. 


Formula vivendi canonicorum. [Cologne: Arnold Ther Hoernen, about 
1470.] 
VK 1034. Also have: VK 1036 and 1037. 


Sabaudiae decreta ducalia. Turin: J. Fabri, 17 Nov. 1477. 


Hain 14050. Two chapters on medicine. 


Turin [J. Suigus] 1487. 
Hain 14051. 


Turin: Franciscus de Silva, 21 July 1497. 
Hain 14052. 

Sabellicus, Marcus Antonius. Decadis rerum Venetarum. Venice: A. Torre- 
sanus, 21 May 1487. 
Hain 14053; CPh 292. 

Sabunde, Raymundus de. Theologia naturalis sive liber creaturarum. Strass- 
burg: M. Flach, 21 Jan. 1496. 
Hain 14069; Bibl. Osler. 7482. 

—— De natura hominis sive Viola animae. Cologne: H. Quentell, 29 May 


1499. 
Hain 14070. Woodcut. 


Sacchi, Bartolomeo de. Sce: Platina, Bartholomaeus. 

Salemo. Glossae. [Augsburg: Monastery of SS. Ulrich and Afra, about 1475.] 
Hain 14134; CPh 296; SGO 373. 

Salerno School. See: Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum. 

Salicetus, Nicolaus. Antidotarius animae. Louvain: Johannes de Westfalia 


[about 1485]. 
Hain 14155; Camp. 1495. 


Strassburg: J. Griininger, 6 Sept. 1490. 
Hain 14159. 
Salis, Baptista de. See: Baptista de Salis. 
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SAnchez de Arévalo, Rodrigo. Speculum vitae humanae. Rome: C. Sweyn- 
heym and A. Pannartz, 1468. 
Hain 13939; Osler 2; SGO 366, Ist edition; a/so have: Hain 13933, 139355 13937» 13949, 139434 
and 13947. 

,in German. [Augsburg: G. Zainer, about 1476.] 

Hain 13948; Osler 121. 57 woodcuts. 


Savonarola, Giovanni Michele. De balneis. Ferrara: A. Belfortis, 10 Nov. 


1488. 
Hain 14493; SGO 382; CPh 303; Bibl. Osler. 7487. 


De pulsibus. Venice: Christophorus de Pensis, 10 Feb. 1497. 

Hain 14491; SGO 386; CPh 301. 

Practica canonica de febribus. Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 22 

Nov. 1498. 

Hain 14489; SGO 390. 

Practica medicinae. Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 27 June 1497. 
Hain 14484; SGO 388; CPh 299; Bibl. Osler. 7489. 

Schedel, Hartmann. Liber chronicarum. Nuremberg: A. Koberger, 12 July 


1493. 
Hain 14508; SGO 392. Ist edition, Nearly 2,000 woodcuts. 


Augsburg: J. Schénsperger, 1 Feb. 1497. 
Hain 14509. Woodcuts. 


,in German. Nuremberg: A. Koberger, 23 Dec. 1493. 


Hain 14510; CPh 305. Woodcuts. Ist edition in German; a/so have: Hain 14511 and 14512. 


Schrick, Michael Puff von. Von den ausgebrannten wassern. Augsburg: J. 
Bamler, 25 Oct.-1477. 
Cop. 5317; Osler 122; SGO 347. 


Ulm: C. Dinckmut, 19 Oct. 1482. 


Cop. 5319. 
Scotus, Michael. Liber physiognomiae. [Venice: Jacobus de Fivizano] 1477. 
Hain 14550; Osler 124; SGO 393; CPh 309. 


[Basel: M. Wenssler, about 1480.] 
Hain 14543; CPh 307; SGO 395. 


[Passau: J. Petri, about 1487.] 
Hain 14544. 


Mensa philosophica. [Cologne: Conrad Winters, about 1480.] 


Cop. 3984. Several chapters are of medical interest. 


Scriptores astronomici veteres. Venice: Aldus Manutius, Oct. 1499. 
Hain 14559; Bibl. Osler. 7492; CPh 310. Woodcuts. 
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Scriptores rei militaris [tracts by Frontinus, Vegetius, Aelianus, and Modes- 
tus]. Bologna: Franciscus de Benedictis, 10 July, 16 Nov. 1405; 17 Jan, 
1496. 

Cop. 5330. 

Scriptores rei rusticae. Venice: N. Jenson, 1472. 

Hain 14564; BMC 5:173. Also have: Hain 14565, 14569 and 14570. 


Seneca, Lucius Annaeus. Opera. Naples: M. Moravus, 1475. 
Hain 14590. 1st edition; a/so have: Hain 14591, 14593 and 14594. 


——, in French. Paris: for A. Verard [1500-1503]. 
Hain 14595. 


» in Spanish. Seville: M. Ungut and Stanislaus Polonus, 28 May 


Hain 14596; Haebler 621. 


De remediis fortuitorum. [Cologne: Printer of Dares, about 1472.] 
Hain 14655. 
(Cologne: J. Solidi, about 1474.] 
BMC 1:237. 
Serapion the e/der. Breviarium medicinae. Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. 
Scotus, 16 Dec. 1497. 
Hain 14695; CPh 312; SGO 403. 
Serapion the younger. Liber aggregatus in medicinis simplicibus. Venice: 
Reynaldus de Novimagio, 8 June 1479. 
Hain 14692; SGO 400; CPh 311; Bibl. Osler. 7493. 
Sermoneta, Johannes. Quaestiones super Aphorismos Hippocratis et libros 
Tegni Galeni. Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 31 Mar. 1498. 
Hain 14701; CPh 314; SGO 405. 
Sibylla, Bartholomaeus. See: Bartholomaeus Sibylla. 


Silvaticus, Matthaeus. Pandectae medicinae. Venice: Johannes de Colonia 
and J. Manthen. 10 Oct. 1480. 
Hain 15198; Osler 193; SGO 406. 

[Strassburg: The R-Printer, about 1480.] 

Hain 15192; Osler 188; SGO 407; CPh 317. 

Vicenza: H. Liechtenstein [about 1480]. 

Hain 15193; Osler 205; SGO 408; CPh 318. 

Venice: M. Saracenus, 19 May 1488. 

Hain 15200. 

Venice: P. Pincius, for B. Fontana, 16 June 1492. 

Hain 15201; SGO 409. 
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Simon Genuensis. Clavis sanationis sive synonyma medicinae. Venice: 
Guilelmus Anima Mia, 13 Nov. 1486. 
Hain 14749; SGO 412; CPh 316; Bibl. Osler. 7497. 


Simplicius. Hypomnemata, in Greek. Venice: Z. Callierges, for N. Blastus, 
1409: 
Hain 14757; Bibl. Osler. 7498. 

Spagnuoli, Baptista Mantuanus. See: Baptista Mantuanus. 


Spiera, Ambrosius. Quadragesimale de floribus sapientiae. Venice: Vindeli- 
nus de Spira, 18 Dec. 1476. 


Hain 919. Ist edition; a/so have: Hain 920-22. 
Sprenger, Jacobus, and Institorius, Henricus. Malleus maleficarum. [Strass- 
burg: J. Priiss, about 1487.] 
Hain 9238. 1st edition; a/so have: Hain 9239-41, 9245 and 9246, 
Steinhéwel, Heinrich. Pest regiment. [Ulm: J. Zainer, about 1473.] 
Hain 15056; Osler 143. 
Suiseth, Richardus. Opus aureum calculationem. Padua [N. T. S. P., about 


1477]. 
Hain 15136. 


Pavia: F. Girardengus, 4 Jan. 1498. 
Hain 15138. 


Sylvaticus, Matthaeus. See: Silvaticus, Matthaeus. 


Synesius. Liber de somniis. With: Jamblichus, De mysteriis Aegyptiorum 
(Hain 9358). 
Tarenta, Valascus de. See: Valascus de Tarenta. 


Tartaretus, Petrus. Expositio totius philosophiae Aristotelis. Paris: A. Bo- 
card, 10 Feb. 1494. 
Hain 15344. 


—-— [Lyons] N. Wolf, 10 Dec. 1500. 
Hain 15342. 


Thaddaeus de Florentia. De regimine sanitatis. This is really by Johannes 
Hispalensis (q.v.). 


Themistius Peripateticus. Paraphrasis in posteriora Aristotelis. Treviso: B. 
Confalonerius and M. Gerardinus, 15 Feb. 1481. 
Hain 15463; SGO 416. 


Theobaldus. Physiologus [in verse]. [Deventer: R. Pafraet, about 1488.] 
Camp. 1648. 
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[Cologne: H. Quentell, about 1488-89.] 
Hain 15467; CPh 325; Bibl. Osler. 7500. 


Cologne: H. Quentell [1492]. 
Hain 15471. 


Theodoricus, episcopus Cerviensis. See: Borgognoni, Teodorico. 


Theophrastus. De historia et causis plantarum. Treviso: B. Confalonerius, 
20 Feb. 1483. 
Hain 15491; CPh 326; Bibl. Osler. 263. 


See also: Aristoteles, Opera, in Greek (Hain 1657). 
Thienis, Gaietanus de. See: Tiene, Gaetano. 
Thomas Aquinas, Saint. In libros Aristotelis De anima. Venice: Reynaldus 
de Novimagio, 22 May 1481. 
Hain 1519. 
Venice: Antonello di Barasconi and Guilelmus Anima Mia, 31 
May 1485. 


Hain 1520. 


—— Opuscula. [Opusculum 35 in De motu cordis.] Milan: J. Antonius and 
B. de Honate, 1488. 
Hain 1540; SGO 42. 


Venice: H. Liechtenstein, 7 Sept. 1491. 
Hain 1541; Bibl. Osler. 7412. 


Venice: B. Locatellus, for O. Scotus, 22 Dec. 1498. 


Hain 1542. 


Quaestiones de anima. [Venice: F. Renner] 1472. 
Hain 1522. 


— Super Physica Aristotelis. [Naples: M. Moravus, about 1475.] 
Hain 1525. 


[Venice: N. Jenson?] 1480. 
Hain 1527; SGO 41. 

Thomas Atrebatensis. Quaestiones super sententias. Lyons [E. Schultis] 4 
Dec. 1491. 
Hain 10324. 

Tiene, Gaetano. Commentaria in Aristotelis libros De anima. Vicenza: Rigo 
di Ca Zeno, 21 Sept., 16 Oct. 1486. 
Reich. 3, p. 200. 
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New England 
1830-1850 
BY FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER! 


EOGRAPHICALLY, New England is a clearly defined section, 

a corner of the Union pinched out to the northeast be- 

tween Canada and the Atlantic. Cut off from interior ex- 

pansion by the Canadian boundary line and the northern 

watershed, on the one side, and by the mountains and the old New 

York settlements, on the western border, its early field of adventure 
beyond the home section was on the Atlantic Ocean. 

Within this “New England Plateau,” made up for the most part of 
rocky glaciated lands, were long and narrow strips of fertile valleys 
and intervales or “fields” between the hills. Most important of these, 
of course, was the Connecticut Valley, paralleled toward the west by 
the valley of the Housatonic; while the Merrimac River ran its course 
from the interior of New Hampshire to the sea. Up these valleys the 
early settlers had spread until the arable lands had been occupied. 


1 While a Research Associate at the Huntington Library, Frederick Jackson Turner, 
Professor of History, Emeritus, Harvard University, has been engaged in writing The United 
States, 1830-1850: The Nation and Its Sections. With the permission of the publishers, Henry 
Holt and Company, Mr. Turner has consented to the printing of the substance of one chap- 
ter in advance of the appearance of the finished work. peas 

The purpose of the larger study is to examine the influence of sectionalism, East and West 
as well as North and South, and of the principal subordinate regions within these sections, 
upon the complex economic, political, and social traits of the United States; and then to notice 
the interplay in politics, as shown in Congress and in Presidential elections, of these differing 
sections and their regions. For convenience, and because of their substantial validity, the 
geographic divisions adopted for the census reports have been used in the various chapters. 

In justice to the author, it should be stated that subjects are discussed in this chapter on 
New England that are dependent for their full significance upon the treatment of other sec- 
tions and their national interaction; and that, as the revised and complete chapter will be 
available later in book form, footnotes have been omitted. Among the citations that will ap- 
pear when the book is published is a reference to use here made by Mr. Turner of his paper, 
“Greater New England in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century,” presented to the American 
Antiquarian Society (Proceedings, Vol. XXIX, new ser., pt. 2, pp. 222-241). 
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By the early twenties the waterfalls along the lower regions of the 
Merrimac had become the scene of activity of a manufacturing de- 
velopment which was to revolutionize the region. Boston Bay, the 
historic nucleus, still maintained its ascendancy as the center of New 
England capital, shipping, and commerce, as well as the “hub” of its 
culture and the citadel of its politics. 

Between the Connecticut Valley and the coast lay a subordinate 

lateau, now known as the “‘drumlin” or “orchard” lands. It is less 
fertile than the river strips, and extends from New Hampshire through 
western Rhode Island and eastern Connecticut. Earlier it had been 
the theater of such agrarian discontent as was seen in Shay’s Rebel- 
lion in the days of the Confederation. 

The “‘Old Colony” of southeastern Massachusetts, narrowing into 
the long projection of Cape Cod, was a land of fisher and farmer folk, 
much of it sandy wastes. 

The “drowned valleys” of the rivers and the inlets of the sea made 
such harbors as Portland, Portsmouth, Salem, Beverly, Boston, the 
towns of Narragansett Bay, and New London and other Connecticut 
ports, with the whaling ports of New Bedford and Nantucket. 

Rhode Island was divided between the commercial and navigating 
region of Narragansett Bay and the waste lands of the western half. 
Long Island skirted the rest of the southern shore of New England, 
where towns like New Haven, and its little sisters on either side, were 
active in those varied industries of sea life, small manufactures, and 
“Yankee notions,” which produced the type of the Connecticut 
Yankee and prepared the way for large manufactures. 

To the west, the Berkshires, running northward and connecting 
with the Green Mountains of Vermont, made a land of hills and inter- 
vales which had produced the strong stock that occupied the narrow 
Housatonic Valley and its lateral tributaries. Impelled by the pressure 
of large pioneer families in a land cramped for agricultural expansion, 
these people had moved to make new Western homes, had felt the lure 
of the cities of the coast, or had remained to grapple with the sterile 
soil on hillside farms when Western competition overcame the grain 
farmer. It was the more conservative who stayed in the farming re- 
gion of western New England during the decades of our survey. This 
sturdy, educated, and resourceful stock had not yet lost its vigor; but 
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in the process of selection by migration, a large proportion of the dis- 
contented, the daring, and the innovating had left. 

The northeastern region of New England, including New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, outside of the cities, was still occupied by a pioneer 
people, fisher-farmers along the coast and ax-men and backwoods 
farmers in the interior. The pine forests of Maine were attracting 
speculative purchasers, and in spots there were manufacturing centers 
and shipbuilding harbor towns. But northeastern New England, in its 
geography and in its society, contrasted with southern New England 
and had much in common with the western edge of the section and 
with the Yankee element in the Middle Atlantic States and the West. 
These geographic factors were reflected in party politics, as well as in 
society. 

Except for the urban centers of the coast, New England’s physical 
geography, therefore, had fostered the growth of a simple, thrifty, in- 
ventive folk who struggled bravely with the inhospitable hills and 
rigorous climate, grew strong in experience, increased in numbers be- 
yond the capacity of the arable lands to sustain them under the con- 
ditions of the time, and spread leaders and Yankee ideas over the 
West. 

By 1830 the harbors were yielding in importance to the waterfalls. 
Shipping and commerce were giving way to manufacturing, and the 
rural towns of New England, which had been the foundations of her 
society and culture, were passing into a decline as the growing families 
moved to the manufacturing towns, to the cities, or to the West. 

The sectional psychology of the New England people — their 
morale — was quite as important as the physical conditions. To avery 
large extent, New Englanders were still the descendants of English 
colonists, comparatively unaffected by the variety of stocks which had 
occupied other parts of the country. Puritanism still laid a deep im- 
press upon the people. Calvinistic conceptions, a blend of individual- 
ism and social responsibility, were still at work. Men not only placed 
themselves under a rigorous self-examination to determine whether or 
not they were among the saved, but they also felt the community 
sense of responsibility for sin. It was a part of the Calvinistic doctrine 
and of the New England conscience, that man was his brother’s 
keeper. Herein lies the explanation of much of New England’s re- 
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straint, her intellectuality, and her reforming instinct. The reading of 
the pure and strong English of the Bible helped her authors achieve 
literary preéminence; theological discussion sharpened their wits. 
They were accustomed to restraint in speech, and to drawing careful 
distinctions. The New England conscience and the New England 
thrift went hand in hand. The Puritans listened to Duty, “stern 
daughter of the voice of God.” Understatement was a characteristic 
even of rural New England’s humor; her reserve was an aspect of her 
Puritanism. In the period here considered, business men as well as 
statesmen and ministers took frequent stock, in their diaries, of their 
moral condition and were mindful of death and the final reckoning. 
These traits of the later Puritan revealed a self-consciousness and a 
cool mentality with which foreigners and men of other sections did not 
always sympathize. For example, the English traveler, Thomas 


Hamilton, thought the New Englanders 


a cold, shrewd, calculating, and ingenious people, of phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, [with perhaps] less of the stuff of which enthusiasts are made, than 
any other in the world. In no other part of the globe, not even in Scotland, 
is morality at so high a premium.... The only lever by which people of 
this character can be moved, is that of argument. A New Englander is far 
more a being of reason than of impulse. Talk to him of what is high, gen- 
erous, and noble, and he will look on you with a vacant countenance. But 
tell him of what is just, proper, and essential to his own well-being or that of 
his family, and he is all ear. His faculties are always sharp; his feelings are 
obtuse. 


And yet this section proved to be a center from which reforms and 
ideals spread, energized by the very firmness and narrowness which 
the Puritan intellect produced. The New England sense of exact jus- 
tice, and the frugality which the rigorous struggle for existence under 
harsh conditions entailed, seemed elsewhere evidences of hard bar- 
gaining and even of meanness. But the traveler from South or West 
was impressed by the tidiness of the New England villages and the 
evidences on all sides of thrift and morality. 

Wherever New Englanders went, they carried the community idea, 
expressed in such institutions as the town, the common school, and the 
church. But they also carried the instinct for inquiry. From Colonial 
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days, the “go-ers” were often of the “come-outer” class — people 
who, searching the way of salvation, had come to differ from the com- 
munity, and who had sought new homes in the wilderness wherein 
they could carry out their own conceptions. The “stayers”’ tended, 
therefore, increasingly to be the conservative class, respectful of the 
established order and impatient of the spirit of innovation. 

Here was a fructifying section, unable to extend itself contiguously 
into the West, but destined to scatter seeds of a special kind of society 
and ideals. By the beginning of the period New England was particu- 
larly in ferment. New migrations of her people were accelerated by 
protound changes in rural conditions; capital was transferred from 
ocean-going commerce to manufacture and railroad transportation; 
industrial urban centers were rising; labor was diverted from house- 
hold industry to manufacture under the factory system; the Irish 
began to swell the city population as the country declined. 

New social and religious conceptions arose. The laws of New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Massachusetts were so amended be- 
tween 1820 and the close of the thirties as to break the power of the 
established Congregational church; Unitarianism grew influential; 
new educational activities, new humanitarian movements, and a new 
literature began. All of these in some measure reflected the general 
economic and social tendency of the time, and were due partly to 
the industrial revolution, partly to the rise of the West, partly to the 
spread of Jacksonian Democracy, partly to European contacts, but in 
a large measure were indigenous to the section itself and expressive of 
its peculiar spirit. 

From New England’s origin, its folk had been a moving population. 
Narrating the beginnings of migration to that “little Nilus,” the Con- 
necticut Valley, Cotton Mather likened the New England of 1634 to 
“an hive over-stocked with bees”’; yet in 1694 this conservative Bos- 
ton minister lamented that men ‘“‘Go Out from the Institutions of God, 
Swarming into New Settlements” and finding to their cost “that they 
were got unto the Wrong side of the Hedge.” Those reprobated “new 
settlements” are now suburbs of Boston. : 

It is estimated that between 1790 and 1820 New England, as 
whole, lost something like eight hundred thousand of its people by 
emigration. According to the normal increase of population at the 
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time, these eight hundred thousand lost to New England should have 
at least doubled in the next thirty years. Thus, by 1850, there would 
have been one million, six hundred thousand New Englanders, includ- 
ing the descendants of those who removed before 1820, living outside 
of the parent section (ignoring those who migrated between 1820 and 
1850). By the census of 1850 there were over 450,000 people born in, 
but residing out of, New England. At that date the native population 
living in New England was less than two and one-half millions. As- 
suming two millions for the New Englanders and their descendants 
outside of the section, the total population of this origin would be 
around four and one-half millions, of which nearly forty-five per cent 
resided outside of New England itself. 

These figures enable us to measure some of the losses to the section 
by migration. In 1830 its population was about two millions; in 1850, 
only two million, seven hundred thousand (and of this number three 
hundred thousand were foreign-born, chiefly Irish). Thus, although 
there had been partial compensation by immigration for the more 
recent losses to the interior by emigration, the total gain was relatively 
small. More significant still is the fact that New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Connecticut gained only between four and six per cent between 
1830 and 1840; and in the decade after 1840, Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont were distinctly slow in growth. They were, in propor- 
tion to their population, the states most active in sending settlers to 
the West. By 1850, in successive periods from the close of the eight- 
eenth century, parts of New York and Pennsylvania, the Western 
Reserve of northern Ohio, northern Indiana and Illinois, southern 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and northeastern Iowa had become a 
Greater New England — the sphere of influence of the combined New 
England and New York stock of New England origin. 

The opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, the extension of steam navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes in the thirties, and the railroad connections 
between Boston and the lake ports early in the forties, opened to New 
England movers the rich and vacant lands of the North Central States, 
and, at the same time, poured a competitive and destructive flood of 
agricultural surplus from these cheap, rich, virgin soils upon the farm- 
ers of New England. Home production of wool, wheat, and pork was 
discouraged by the low prices of the Western products. Between 1840 
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and 1850 the number of sheep in New England diminished by over 
1,500,000 (in excess of 40%), and in the North Central States increased 
by almost 4,200,000 (more than 117%). By the middle fifties more 
than half of the beef supply of Massachusetts came from without the 
state. In 1850 New England produced but thirteen quarts of wheat 
per capita in place of the required five or six bushels. The section 
raised only three and seven-tenths bushels of corn per capita. 

The Commissioner for the Agricultural Survey of Massachusetts 
wrote in 1840: 


Popular manners in this matter have undergone considerable change in 
the last quarter of the century. Bread made of rye and Indian meal was then 
always to be found upon the tables in the country; and in parts of the State 
was almost exclusively used. Wheat-flour was then comparatively a luxury. 
Now brown-bread, as it is termed, is almost banished from use.... The 
poorest family is not satisfied without their wheat or flour bread. 


Vainly hoping to hold her population and to sustain her agriculture, 
New England legislatures offered state bounties for the production of 
wheat. 

It was not only in diet that changes occurred. Western competition 
forced the farmer into new types of agriculture, and contemporane- 
ously the factory of southern New England furnished him substitutes 
for many of the things formerly made on the farm by the household 
industry of his family. It became cheaper, or at least more attractive, 
to buy than to make. The age of homespun gradually gave way, first 
in the regions nearer to the factories. There was, as a writer of the 
time said, a “‘transition from mother-and-daughter power to water 
and steam power.” The daughters, released from the spinning wheel 
and loom, flocked to the factories, became “hired help,” or school 
teachers, or sewed the shoes, plaited the straw hats, and made the 
ready-to-wear garments, parceled out by the neighboring manufac- 
turers under the “putting-out system.” As women turned to new 
industries, a feminist movement could be foreseen. There was a revo- 
lution in the social and spiritual life of the section as well as in its 
economic conditions. ; 

Particularly in southern New England the growing mill towns 
furnished temporary home markets, and the farmers changed from 
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raising supplies for the household to raising crops for sale. To the 
Brighton market came the droves of northern cattle for slaughter for 
the Boston region, and in its stockyards were trained the men who 
later became managers of the industry in Western cities like Chicago 
and Kansas City. The downfall of the old rural New England life was, 
therefore, a gradual one. But it was felt severely in the regions which 
were the largest relative contributors to the Western states. 

To estimate New England’s economic loss through the loss of 
population, we may apply the tests used by the South in the appraisal 
of its losses through migration to the West. Madison assumed an 
average value of two hundred dollars per person in family lots for Vir- 
ginia’s slaves. The Old Dominion economist, Professor Dew, writing 
in the thirties, pointed out, however, that the emigration of slaves was 
compensated by their higher prices and by the encouragement to raise 
more of such property; but he argued that the emigration of the whites 
was a dead loss to the South, for the cost of rearing the emigrant to 
about the age when he was self-supporting fell upon the parent state 
and thereafter his productive capacity was lost to the state. In addi- 
tion, the emigration carried off free capital, injured agriculture, pre- 
vented improvements, and reduced the value of lands within the state 
by reducing the number of competitors for them. 

If we take the test of the contemporary authorities on foreign im- 
migration, estimate the value of an adult at one thousand dollars, 
and reckon as adults about one-fifth of the natives of New England 
living outside the section in 1850, there was a loss of over $90,000,000. 
But in view of the disproportionate number of young men who mi- 
grated, this is an underestimate. On the basis of estimating the value 
of slaves at two hundred dollars average in family lots, the total would 
be the same. Supposing that each migrating family carried as little 
as two hundred and fifty dollars in cash or movables, this would 
amount to about $20,000,000 for the natives of New England living 
outside the section in 1850. The loss from abandoned farms must also 
have been very large, if we accept the usual estimate that it had cost 
one hundred and fifty dollars to clear ordinary woodland in the re- 
gions thus abandoned. 

The wanderer among the out-of-the-way old hill towns of western 
and northern New England occasionally comes upon tragic reminders 
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of departed excellence — a house or two on a hill where once a village 
furnished to the commonwealth some of its distinguished men; forests 
which overgrow the sites of laboriously tilled fields, now revealed only 
by the lesser height of the trees which cover them; commodious dwell- 
ing houses, often dating back to Colonial days, dignified in architec- 
ture, but with roofs now falling in, paneled fireplaces in ruins, stripped 
of finely wrought hardware — pathetic pictures of a departed society. 
On such abandoned acres the wealthy summer resident has sometimes 
made an estate, or foreign-born laborers have replaced the native farm- 
ers. The multitude of humbler, isolated homesteads, decayed and 
deserted, tell a story of the new forces which entered the section, in the 
years between the War of 1812 and the Civil War, to destroy that old, 
rural civilization of Puritan New England from which was recruited 
much of the strength and initiative of cities like Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 

The drain upon the initiative of New England’s rural population is 
emphasized in a volume published by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1911, entitled New England. The editor, commenting on the 
exodus of the agricultural population, says: 


The result was that there came over New England an era of halting effort, 
due to loss of pioneer vigour to the West and newer sections .. . a drain of 
New England energy and initiative. ... There has been a constant exhaus- 
tion of New England’s vitality, comparable only to the giving of her own 
life to her child by a mother . . . the wholesale and gradual transfusion of 
her best blood to the veins of the newer states could mean only the weaken- 
ing of her own constitution and the limiting of her own development. 


This is obviously an exaggeration, for New England retained many of 
the farmer-boys, who migrated to the mill towns and cities and rose in 
the ranks of masters of industry; and she gained new power in the 
Union by her colonizing beyond the section and by the consequent 
dissemination of her economic and political influence and of her ideals. 

In the field of shipping and commerce, New York City was in- 
debted to the New England stock for such men as Junius S. Morgan, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, and Edwin D. Morgan, A. A. Lowe, Moses Grin- 
nell, W. E. Dodge, A. G. Phelps, Jay Gould, Gideon Lee, William B. 
Crosby, H. B. Claflin, Preserved F ish, and Joshua Bates (later a part- 
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ner of the Barings, in London). To those familiar with the mercantile 
and financial history of New York City, these names are distinguished 
and illustrate how important was this migrated Yankee element. 

In journalism, when the young Horace Greeley came from his New 
Hampshire farm to New York, a New England influence was added 
upon politics and ideals at least equal to that of the masters of finance. 
With Greeley, in the Whig “Triumvirate” (which replaced the Demo- 
cratic ““Albany Regency” as the controlling factor in New York 
politics), were Thurlow Weed, editor of the 4/bany Fournal, who grew 
up among the Yankees of western New York, and William H. Seward, 
whose father was of Connecticut birth, and whose home was in the 
Military Tract in New York, which was so largely settled by New 
England folk. Millard Fillmore, of Buffalo, afterwards President of 
the United States, was of New England parentage, and Silas Wright, 
one of the most influential of United States Senators in this period, was 
born in Amherst, Massachusetts. In the Albany Regency were such 
other leading Democrats as W. L. Marcy (later the famous Secretary 
of State), born in Southbridge, Massachusetts, John A. Dix, of New 
Hampshire birth, and Azariah Flagg. 

Out of one hundred and twenty-six members of the New York Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1821, forty-one were of New England birth, 
not to speak of those of New England parentage. Horace Bushnell 
estimated that a majority of that convention were of Connecticut 
origin, and he reported a remark of Calhoun that he had seen the time 
when the natives of Connecticut, together with the graduates of Yale 
College, in Congress, constituted within five votes of a majority of 
that body. 

In Pennsylvania were such aggressive leaders as Thaddeus Stevens, 
from Vermont, and Galusha Grow, the champion of the Homestead 
Bill, who came from Connecticut to the “northern tier” of counties, so 
largely peopled by New Englanders. 

Ohio’s political leaders in this period included Salmon P. Chase, of 
New Hampshire birth (later Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
sponsor for the national bank system, and Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court), Senator Tappan, born in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, and Ben Wade, born in western Massachusetts. Lewis 


Cass, of Michigan, walked with his father from New Hampshire, early 
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in the nineteenth century, to a career as Territorial Governor, Secre- 
tary of War, Secretary of State, Minister to France, and Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency in 1848. Stephen A. Douglas, who pre- 
ceded Lincoln as a favorite son of Illinois, was a Vermonter. Even 
Abraham Lincoln was himself of New England seventeenth-century 
ancestry, and in spite of the wanderings of the family through Penn- 
an into the upland South, Boston papers, although ignorant of 
this, commented, just before his election to the Presidency, on the 
strong Yankee quality in his physiognomy. 

Governor Henry Dodge, of Wisconsin Territory (including Iowa), 
who refused nomination for the Presidency on the Free Soil ticket in 
1848, and who was an influential Senator, was of Rhode Island de- 
scent. A long list of the governors of Wisconsin were of Yankee 
— especially Vermont — origin. 

In Wisconsin’s Constitutional Convention of 1846, one-third of the 
delegates were of New England birth and one-third came from those 
counties of New York where the New England element was strong. 
Probably from one-half to two-thirds of the delegates to this conven- 
tion were of New England descent. In the Iowa Convention of the 
same year, a third of the members were of New England birth, al- 
though the tide of Northern settlement had just begun to be impor- 
tant in that state. In all the political leaders of New England stock, 
the qualities of the section are clearly marked — modified, however, 
by the social environment presented in their successive homes. 

As New England saw her people contributing to the West and as she 
saw it growing in power in the Union, she attempted to bind her sons 
to the traditional ideals and culture of her own section by collecting 
funds for churches and schools founded by descendants of the Puri- 
tans. Home missions and the organizations for promoting education 
engaged much attention in New England. In all the North Central 
States, New England men were leaders in these fields. Lawyers, doc- 
tors, educators, politicians, merchants, bankers, and ministers were all 
taken disproportionately from New England folk, and especially from 
the Yankee youth who were seeking opportunities which the parent 
land, dominated by older men, did not afford. — 

Nor was it only to New York, to the prairies, and to the Great 
Lakes Basin that these “go-ers” from New England passed. The 
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contributions to other parts of the United States were striking. Amos 
Kendall, Postmaster-General under Jackson and a directing politician 
in his group of advisers, came from New Hampshire to act as a tutor in 
the family of Henry Clay, in Kentucky, and then became one of the 
leading editors of the state. Maine gave to Mississippi her most elo- 
quent Whig orator, S. S. Prentiss, and Connecticut furnished Louisi- 
ana with J. S. Johnson, one of her United States Senators. 

Even to the Far West that reached to the Orient, the Yankee stock 
sent its adventurers. New England missionaries made the Hawaiian 
Islands American, and, led by Nathaniel Wyeth, the Cambridge ice- 
man, opened the transcontinental route at the beginning of the thirties 
to the settlement of the Oregon country. To that land, a Boston 
school teacher, Hall Kelley, had long been calling his countrymen. 
Yankee trading ships were familiar with the California coast, and they 
left behind them men who were baptized into the Roman Catholic 
church, took Spanish names, and married into noted Spanish families. 
When in 1841 the first considerable Middle Western emigrant train 
arrived in California, led by the Yankee, Bidwell, it was greeted at 
Mount Diavolo by “Dr.” Marsh, a Harvard graduate. A Massachu- 
setts man, Thomas O. Larkin, was the first United States consul in 
California, and William B. Ide, a Massachusetts carpenter, took com- 
mand of the California “ Bear Flag Insurrection” and wrote its procla- 
mation. The Oregon ox-cart migrations of the forties received supplies 
and a welcome from Marcus Whitman, a man of Yankee descent, in his 
mission at Walla Walla. 

The Mormon church was founded by the Vermont-born prophet, 
Joseph Smith. Another Vermonter, Brigham Young, his leonine suc- 
cessor, established in the deserts of Utah a commonwealth of which the 
elders and rulers were New Englanders, and adapted the New England 
town to meet the needs of a theocracy and an irrigation community in 
the Great Basin of the interior. New England furnished no more strik- 
ing evidence of her ability to produce administrators and leaders of a 
great migration than in the case of Brigham Young. Such explorers 
as Jedediah Smith, who opened up to American trade the trails 
through the Great Basin into California, and the Bent brothers, who 
carried on a fur trade in Colorado, were of New England ancestry. 
So also were Stephen Austin, colonizer of Texas, and Samuel M. Wil- 
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liams, who was born in Providence, Rhode Island, and was for many 
years important in the economic and political life of Texas. Anson 
Jones, the last president of the Lone Star republic, was once a country 
doctor in the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. 

These New Englanders in the Far West were, in general, excep- 
tional adventurers, neither characteristic of the section from which 
they came nor of their old home; but they were striking examples of 
what the Yankee element could achieve in the way of leadership, and 
in the case of Utah they furnished a considerable share of the popu- 
lation. 

The press and leading public speakers tried in vain to stem this tide 
of migration of the farmers. Horace Bushnell in 1846 remarked: 


To stay and delve among the snows and rocks and wornout, sour old 
fields of Connecticut is supposed to indicate a degree of verdancy, or at least 
a want of manly determination not altogether worthy of respect.... We 
seem even to have it in question in our hearts, whether at some future day, 
when the Paradise of the west is beginning to be set in order, the population 
of old Connecticut will not adjourn bodily and go clear, leaving its bleak 
hills and flinty fields to themselves. 


But he argued that if the same privations existed in Connecticut, and 
the labor required for Western pioneering were applied there, the farms 
would show the greater profit. The rugged climate was at least health- 
ful; manufacturing centers afforded a better market close at hand; the 
country was of superior beauty. 


The West [would] become the Poland of the United States, while New 
England would be sprinkled over with beautiful seats and become as a 
cultivated garden.... In the West the first generation can hardly be said 
to live.... They let life go, throw it away for the benefit of the generation 
to come after them, and these will be found in most cases to have grown up 
in such rudeness and barbarity that it will require one or two generations 
more to civilize their habit.... Whatever man or family moves to any 
other country should understand that he makes a larger move also towards 
barbarism .. . he has gone beyond the pale of society. 


But the “pale” had advanced in the generations since Cotton Mather 
warned his readers that “the angel of the Lord became the enemy” 
of those who departed beyond itiesanedre.! 
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Such movements as those which we have been describing meant 
a period of adversity for the farming classes in New England generally. 
Harriet Martineau found that Massachusetts farmers were obliged to 
mortgage when they wished to settle a son or daughter or to make up 
for a deficient crop; that Boston insurance companies were among 
their principal creditors; and that an antagonism to the city exhibited 
itself in many ways. She adds: 


With the exception of some Southerners, ruined by slavery, who cannot 
live within their incomes, I met with no class in the United States so anxious 
about the means of living as the farmers of New England. 


Quite as significant, moreover, as the changes we have noticed, is 
the fact of the Irish immigration. This constituted the beginning of a 
replacement of population in New England that continued through 
later years, until by 1910 nearly two-thirds of New England’s gene 
tion was either foreign-born or had one or both parents foreign-born. 
Even the small proportion of native New Englanders must be dis- 
counted by the fact that the statistics reckon the American-born 
children of the Irish immigrants as natives. 

The Irish had been coming to the United States since Colonial 
days, and they had furnished distinguished men to the professions and 
to the wars of the young nation. Natives of Ireland have been divided, 
however, into the Irish Presbyterians, or Scotch-Irish, of the north of 
the island, and the Irish proper. Upon the Scots who had settled in the 
confiscated Irish lands early in the seventeenth century, the environ- 
ment had worked a change, and intermarriage with the continuing 
Irish element there no doubt had its effect. But differences of religion 
and origin were in evidence in America as well as in Ireland. 

In Ireland the Catholics, especially, had suffered from the confisca- 
tion of their lands, and the resultant tenancy. When potato culture 
grew to importance, the population increased to the margin of the food 
supply; rents advanced as improvements were made, and evictions 
were all too common. Irish grievances, political and economic, had 
pressed in vain upon the English government for many years. With 
the potato failure of 1845-47 came for a time a tragic solution of the 
problem of overpopulation, for hundreds of thousands starved, and a 
flood of emigration of the poverty-stricken survivors poured into 
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America. When, according to the census, there were nearly 307,000 
tenants in Ireland holding Jess than five acres each, and when the crop 
on which they depended failed, it is not surprising that death and mi- 
gration reduced the population of the island twenty per cent. Land- 
lords encouraged emigration and helped defray the expense. American 
philanthropy was enlisted in the effort to feed the hungry population, 
and Boston was a center of such help. It became the goal of Irish 
immigrants. 

It was therefore a fact of importance that, with the transformation 
of New England to an industrial section and the migration of so large 
a portion of her people, the labor-population was recruited from foreign 
stock, differing 1n origin and religion from the old Puritan New Eng- 
land. A census of Boston in 1845 showed that the foreign element out- 
numbered the natives of Boston itself born of native parents. Even in 
1850 the population of Boston showed 35,287 natives of Ireland, as 
against 68,687 natives of all Massachusetts. In 1848 half the primary- 
school children of Boston were said to be of foreign parentage. Theo- 
dore Parker commented on the Massachusetts census returns for 1855: 
“Suffolk County is only a New England ‘county Cork’; Boston is but 
the Dublin of America.” By 1850 the foreign-born population in New 
England numbered almost 300,000 (two-thirds of them Irish). At the 
time there were 387,000 natives of New England living in New York 
and the North Central States — a significant exchange. 

A writer of this period, Grattan, declared: 


All seem to agree that New England, taken on the whole, is the hardest 
soil for an Irishman to take root and flourish in. The settled habits of the 
people, the restrained English descent of the great majority, discrepancies of 
religious faith and forms, and a jealousy of foreign intermixture of any kind, 
all operate against those who would seek to engraft themselves on the 
Yankee stem, in the hope of a joint stock of interest or happiness. 


There was much truth in this, for New England, unlike the newer sec- 
tions of the country, was not a good mixing bowl. As early as 1837 
Boston newspapers told of a riot at a military review, when five com- 
panies left the field, with the American flag flying, to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle,” because an Irish company took part in the parade. 
The mob beat up this company as it left the Common. A few months 
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earlier a riot had taken place between Irishmen and the fire depart- 
ment, which attracted some 10,000 people; and several companies of 
light infantry and cavalry were required to break up the mob. Writing 
in 1842, Emerson says in his Yournal: 


Edmund Hosmer was willing to sell his farm five years ago for $3800 and 
go to the West. He found and still finds that the Irish, of which there are 
two hundred in this town [Concord], are under-selling him in labor, and he 
does not see how he and his boys can do those things which only he is willing 
to do; for, go to market he will not, nor shall his boys with his consent do any 
of those things for which high wages are paid, as, for example, take any shop, 
or the office of foreman or agent in any corporation wherein there seems to be 
a premium paid for faculty, as if it were paid for the faculty of cheating. He 
does not see how he and his children are to prosper here, and the only way for 
them is to run, the Caucasian [!] before the Irishman. 


The Pilot was established in 1836 as the organ of the Irish Catholic 
minority. It is significant of some lack of discernment in New Eng- 
land, however, that at this time Protestant ministers like Lyman 
Beecher fixed their attention upon the West as the region into which 
Puritan money, missionaries, and teachers should be poured to stem 
the apprehended tide of Catholicism. 

Society formed in strata. For many years the older group retained 
the political control, but it is in the period of the thirties and forties 
that we must seek the beginnings of the movement which by 1915 had 
reached proportions that emboldened the Irish Mayor of Boston to 
boast that the 


Irish had letters and learning, culture and civilization when the forbears of 
New England were the savage denizens of hyperborean forests; [that] the 
pestilent Irish [had] made Massachusetts a fit place to live in; [and that the] 
New England of the Puritan was as dead as Julius Caesar. 


New England’s capital was built up by commerce and shipping. 
The merchants, in Colonial days, constituted an aristocracy that suc- 
ceeded the former theocracy. Boston was the leading trading city of 
the section, and New England as a whole was based on the seashore, 
with a farming back-country. By the close of the eighteenth century, 
a new world of adventure opened when Boston ships rounded Cape 


Horn into the Pacific, to reach the treasury of sea otter and seal on the 
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Northwest coast. They learned that the Chinese mandarins were 
eager to clothe themselves in robes of these furs, and in turn had teas 
and cotton cloths and silks to give in exchange. Stopping at the Ha- 
walian Islands, as at an ocean roadhouse, and adding sandalwood to 
their cargo, they passed on to their destination at Canton, and then 
sailed by Java Head and the East Indies around the Cape of Good 
Hope back to Boston — a three or four years’ venture in strange seas 
and among strange peoples. Salem, a rival of Boston in the beginning 
of the oriental trade, discovered the wild pepper of Sumatra and thus 
revealed a route to wealth by way of the east, as Boston had by sailing 
to the west. But by 1825 Salem’s trade had been largely absorbed by 
Boston, and some of her leading merchants took up their residence 
there, enlarging the group of dominant families. 

Gradually, as the sea otter was exterminated and the sandalwood 
was exhausted, the problem of how to find an export cargo for the 
Pacific became serious. For a time the hide trade with California and 
South America sustained Boston’s interest in the Pacific. The whaling 
industry was active in the middle forties, when Nantucket, New Bed- 
ford, and New London reaped a rich harvest until the diminished 
schools of whales scattered, and coal oil and gas began to replace the 
whale-oil lamp. In its best days the whaling industry was subordi- 
nated in New England’s economic interest only to the cotton and shoe 
industries. Besides being a great adventure, it made the wealth of 
important families. 

Thus the interest of New England in the Pacific was on the de- 
cline at just the time when the problem of Oregon and California 
became acute in American diplomacy and politics. It was not New 
England, but the South and the Middle West, which demanded 
annexations respectively in the Southwest and on the Pacific Coast. 
When the Oregon contest reached its height, New England capital- 
ists sided with the South against pressing the British on the North- 
west coast. 

Gradually Boston yielded the first place in oriental commerce, and 
in shipping, to New York, until by 1840 the latter city, which was the 
gateway for the commerce of the interior of the United States and had 
an advantage in banking facilities, became the center of foreign trade. 
In 1850 the amount of Boston’s exports was less than ten million dol- 
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lars, while New York’s was nearly five times that; Boston’s imports 
amounted to a little over twenty-eight and one-half million dollars, 
and New York’s, to four times as much. 

With Yankee ingenuity, Boston sought compensation in out-of- 
the-way ports, and wove a fabric of indirect commerce with such 
remote places as the lands of the Mediterranean and the Baltic, 
Calcutta, the East Indian islands, California, Hawaii, and South 
America; but the old profits had gone. Boston merchants found that 
they could get a larger return by putting out their money at interest 
or investing in manufactures and, later, in railroads. The growing 
domestic market for cotton goods and boots and shoes fostered a large 
coastwise trade, and Yankee vessels still carried off a liberal portion of 
the surplus food products that came down the Mississippi from the 
interior to New Orleans. Between 1830 and 1850 the coasting vessels 
which arrived in Boston doubled in number. The historic cod and 
mackerel fisheries found a new market in the demand of the West; 
and trawling, the purse seine, and the seine boat increased the catch, 
at the same time that they concentrated the industry in fewer hands 
with larger capital. 

In 1839 the Cunard line made Boston the American terminus of its 
steamships. So proud were her citizens of this new victory over New 
York that when the harbor froze over in the winter of 1844 they vol- 
unteered to cut a channel through the ice in order that they might not 
undergo the ridicule of the rival port. But by 1850 the American Col- 
lins line, subsidized by the federal government, was in full operation 
from the port of New York, and into that city the ocean steamships 
poured their immigrants and imports. The great trough of the Hud- 
son and Mohawk valleys enabled New York’s railroad system to en- 
gross the doinestic trade from the interior. Thus, while New England 
grew as a highly industrialized section, she was forced to see the con- 
trol over commerce pass out of her hands. 

Nor can New England’s commercial influence in these years be 
rightly understood without taking account of the fact that her sons 
migrated in large numbers to New York City, and that the metrop- 
olis also carried a considerable fraction of its shipping and commerce 
on Massachusetts’ account. The influence of the New England stock 
was by no means limited to the field of commerce and finance, nor to 
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the city of New York. No section was untouched by the activity and 
ideals of the migrated Yankee. 

It was to manufactures that New England turned when the ocean 
trade proved unkind. The new West and South opened fresh markets, 
and the shrewd and farsighted merchants transferred their capital into 
these fields. Emerson recorded in his Yournal in 1837 that he was as 
“gay as a canary bird” with the new knowledge that “the destiny of 
New England is to be the manufacturing country of America.” “I no 
longer suffer,” said he, “in the cold out of morbid sympathy with the 
farmer. The love of the farmer shall spoil no more days for me.” 

In 1810 two-thirds of the population of southern New England were 
living in towns of less than three thousand inhabitants (and for the 
most part on farms), but in 1860 only one-third lived in such towns. 
The little industries, of household and of shops, which had made many 
a family in southern New England partly artisans and partly farmers, 
prepared the way for a fuller development of factories’ use of water 

ower. This had first become significant in the days of the embargo 
and the War of 1812. An intelligent and expert class of mechanics had 
been trained, and capital was available for its use in larger units. In 
the remoter rural districts, and especially in northern New England, 
the household industry of spinning and weaving persisted, but grad- 
ually gave way. 

The factory system was applied to cotton manufacture in the 
twenties. Perhaps the first fully developed modern type was in Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts. With the opening of the Merrimac River manu- 
factures, the system grew and spread throughout the Northeast. The 
three villages, with about 250 people, which occupied the site of Lowell 
in 1820, had become over 37,000 1n 1855. As early as 1845 plans were 
under way for the construction there of the largest woolen factory in 
the world. 

By the end of the period the Irish immigrant began to furnish 
cheaper labor and to supplant the farmers’ daughters, especially in 
southern New England. Sympathy between capital and labor was 
diminished as an alien labor supply entered. Problems of the wage 
system and the hours of labor appeared, a self-conscious labor class 
evolved, and there were strikes. In 1845 the hours of labor in the 
Lowell mills, from May to September, were from five in the morning 
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to seven in the evening, with a half hour out for breakfast at seven and 
another half hour for dinner, making a net working day of thirteen 
hours. The increased efficiency of labor and machinery brought no 
proportional increase in wages. But these were far higher than those 
of Europe. Chevalier gives figures which contrast the average wages 

aid to women in 1834 in the Merrimac mills (around three dollars a 
week) with the dollar a week received by only a few women in Europe 
outside the great cities. 

All these developments were associated with the growing demand 
of the West and South for manufactured goods. The protective 
tariffs more and more centered the supply for these markets in the 
North Atlantic States. The Yankee vision, which had been fixed upon 
the ocean road and the weaving of remote corners of the world into the 
net of New England’s commerce, turned to the exploitation of these 
new American fields. Horace Greeley wrote: “A new state in the 
West implies new warehouses in lower Broadway, new streets and 
blocks up-town, new furnaces in Pennsylvania, new factories in New 
England. A new cabin on the prairies predicts and insures more work 
for the carman and stevedore of New York.” 

It was not only in the West that these new domestic markets ap- 
peared. By 1860 New England was reported to be selling sixty million 
dollars’ worth of merchandise annually to the South, of which boots 
and shoes represented twenty to thirty millions, fish about three mil- 
lions, and furniture something over a million. Most of it was trans- 
ported by coasting vessels. 

The value of the annual production of New England in manufac- 
tures, mining, and mechanical arts is reported in the census of 1850 as 
$274,740,000, of which Massachusetts had over half. At the same 
time, New York is reported at over $237,500,000; and the Middle 
Atlantic States as a whole produced over $432,000,000. The North 
Atlantic production was well over two-thirds of the total in these 
fields for the United States. The value of the cotton goods manufac- 
tured in Massachusetts amounted to nearly one-third of the total for 
the United States. The value of New England’s woolen manufactures 
was over three-fifths that of the country as a whole. 

The characteristics of the Northeastern section and its place in the 
Union for years to come had been established; an industrialized and 
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capitalistic region had been forming. According to the census of 1850 
only about twenty-eight per cent of the gainfully employed population 
of New England was engaged in “commerce, manufactures, and min- 
ing,” but these industries were concentrated in the coastal and south- 
ern portions of the section. In 1845 nearly a third of the townships in 
Massachusetts reported some textile manufacture. Mill villages, 
made up of company houses adjacent to the pond and dam with “the 
proprietor’s residence perched on the hillside,” began to give a dif- 
ferent look to the landscape of southern New England and to indicate 
a changing society. 

Thereafter the New England banker, railroad promoter, merchant, 
and manufacturer lifted his eyes to a remoter inland horizon and fol- 
lowed with his vision the extending frontier of New England’s Western 
sons; he felt the urge to build more largely, to see farther. Especially 
those young men who had moved to New York and to the West took 
advantage of these expanding opportunities. The very process of sift- 
ing by which other sections called away the youthful, the less satisfied, 
the more optimistic and adventurous, tended, it is true, to leave ina 
stronger position the more conservative in those regions of New Eng- 
land which were the most affected. But by the middle of the century 
New England’s domestic commerce and manufacture and her political 
life in the nation took a different form as the result of her new relations 
with other sections. 

The economic position of the section was determined at this period 
as much by the development of the transportation system, which 
opened other markets and outlets, as by the rising manufactures 
which used the system. Prior to 1841 Boston became connected by 
railroads with Providence, New Bedford, Worcester, the Merrimac 
Valley, and Portsmouth. Thus the manufacturing towns were at- 
tached to Boston, and localism within the section itself was dimin- 
ished. By 1841 the Western Railroad was completed to the Hudson 
River. This brought New England into closer connection with the 
railroads which paralleled the Erie Canal. By 1842 there were railroad 
connections between Boston and the Great Lakes at Buffalo. Al- 
though the Boston interests which promoted the connection were 
alive to the importance of diverting to that port a part of the internal 
commerce which sought New York, the railroad did not give Boston 
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the control of Western trade. Rather it hastened the rural decline of 
interior Massachusetts and northern New England, by increasing the 
competitive power of Western agricultural products and by facilitat- 
ing the movement of migration of the country population to the cheap 
and fertile farm lands of the West. 

During the second decade of the period, lines were opened south- 
ward to New York and northeast to the Maine lumber region tribu- 
tary to Bangor. By the Central Vermont and other lines Boston 
strengthened its hold upon the valleys of the Green Mountain State. 
Railroad connection was achieved in 1851 with the lower St. Lawrence 
at Ogdensburg. 

These changes had a marked effect upon New England’s conception 
of her destiny. In 1837 Emerson, at his Concord home on the “Great 
Road” out of Boston, wrote in his Fournal: 


I listen by night, I gaze by day at the endless procession of wagons 
loaded with the wealth of all regions of England and China, of Turkey, of the 
Indies, which from Boston creep by my gate to all the towns of New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. With creaking wheels at midsummer and, crunching the 
snows, on huge sledges in January, the train goes forward at all hours, bearing 
this cargo of inexhaustible comfort and luxury to every cabin in the hills. 


But five years later he comments: 


The prosperity of Boston is an unexpected consequence of Steam-com- 
munication. The frightful expenses of steam make the greater neighborhood 
of Boston to Europe a circumstance of commanding importance, — and the 
ports of Havre and Liverpool are two days nearer to Boston than to New 
York. This superiority for the steam-post added to the contemporaneous 
opening of its great lines of railroad, like iron rivers, which already are mak- 
ing it the dépét for flour from Western New York, Michigan, Illinois, promise 
a great prosperity to that city. 


The funds for this railroad construction came in part from Boston 
capitalists, and in part from the small manufacturers and merchants 
of the interior towns who felt the need of transportation for their raw 
material and for marketing their products. Although the Western 
connection was at first secondary to the desire to dominate the internal 
trade of the section, these undertakings were important even beyond 
New England. The bankers, whose capital was derived from ocean 
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commerce and from the profits of the new manufactures, were becom- 
ing interested in the transportation net that formed in succeeding 
years across the West, and Yankee railroad promoters and railroad 
builders arose, including some of the most farseeing and energetic rail- 
road presidents of the national transportation systems of the fifties and 
sixties. The express business originated in Boston in 1839, when 
Harnden, a railroad contractor, carried parcels for customers in his 
valise. Adams and Wells soon followed his lead, and the system spread 
to the other cities of the Union, and to Europe in the forties, reinforc- 
ing the railroad as a foe to localism. 

More and more the section’s banking power centered in Boston, 
where in the thirties the merchants were the controlling directors; and 
this was accompanied by strong opposition in the rural districts. 
Threatened with a flood of country-bank notes, Boston developed, 
especially in 1824-25, the Suffolk System. This provided for the re- 
demption of the notes of those banks which made specified deposits 
with the Suffolk Bank, or were approved by that organization. Like a 
clearing-house system it served as a regulator of New England bank- 
ing, at the same time that it concentrated financial management in 
Boston. Although the section’s banks rapidly increased in the expan- 
sive thirties, as did those of the nation, no other section was on a 
sounder banking basis or so independent of the Bank of the United 
States. A homogeneous economic section, New England had also con- 
servative financial traditions. The capital stock of its local banks in 
1834 was not much less than half of that of the whole North Atlantic 
Division, which had nearly one-half of the nation’s. 

The dominant economic and social influences in New England were 
reflected in her politics and political leaders. As in other sections, the 
outcome was shaped by the varying influences of local and national 
issues; but beneath them all was the conviction that national interests 
were, or should be, the same as those of New England. In the series of 
six Presidential elections from 1832 to 1852, inclusive, Massachusetts 
remained consistently National Republican or Whig. Vermont, 
neighboring to New York, joined the Yankee element in that state as 
a stronghold of Anti-Masonry, and during most of the thirties in its 
state elections chose a governor who supported that party; but in 
Presidential elections its vote was cast like that of Massachusetts, ex- 
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cept for 1832, when Wirt, the Anti-Masonic candidate, received from 
Vermont his only votes in the electoral college. In all but two elec- 
tions (1836 and 1852), Rhode Island and Connecticut went Whig. 
New Hampshire was consistently Democratic; and in Maine the 
Democrats lost only the election of 1840, in a campaign wherein issues 
were confused by the “log cabin” slogan which the Whigs adopted in 
emulation of the Jackson Democrats and which met an enthusiastic 
response among the rural population. 

Although, judged by the voting in the electoral college, the section, 
as a whole, was decisively Whig, the popular vote was close. In fact, 
if the popular votes in all the New England states be added for all the 
Presidential elections named above, the totals show that the Whigs 
had but a slight lead, and in 1836 the Democratic candidate, Van 
Buren, won a majority of the popular votes of the section. In no Presi- 
dential election was the combined anti-Democratic vote of New Eng- 
land as much as fifty-four per cent of the total, and for half of those 
elections the Whigs had less than forty-seven per cent of the total vote. 

And yet New England’s political attitude, as a whole, even in these 
changing years of her economic life, was notably united in its Congres- 
sional action. The trained leadership of a class long accustomed to 
rule, and the increase of the protectionist interest to which the indus- 
trial states of southern New England had committed themselves, were 
too strong for the rural democracy and the urban laborers. 

In the various states of the section the Whig power rested on the 
conservative well-to-do classes. Wherever the influence of accumu- 
lated property and interrelated wealthy families of bankers, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers was strong, there the “Whig aristocracy” 
controlled — “a commonwealth of property, of stocks, of machinery 
and of exclusive privileges,” “an oligarchy of clubbists,” in the eyes of 
its contemporary critics. The Hartford (Connecticut) Times of April 
8, 1833, reflects the class feeling in party voting in its report of an ex- 
ceptional election where the Democrats won: 


Before them fled the ruffle shirt, and tights, the whole squad of Bank 
Presidents, Insurance Presidents, Bank Directors and Insurance Directors, 
loungers and money lenders, lawyers and lordlings.... The nobility in 
Prospect Street had to give way for a Farmer from “up neck” and a me- 
chanic from ‘“‘South Side.” 
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In those country districts where farm values were relatively high 
and where what Charles Francis Adams aptly called “the squire- 
archy” — the country gentry — was strongest, the urban Whigs 
secured allies. On the other hand, the Democrats found their rural 
following among the less prosperous towns. The Democratic strong- 
holds of Maine and New Hampshire were in the counties where farm 
lands had a relatively low value, and the same general trend appeared 
in southern New England. The Democratic towns of Massachusetts 
were in the Berkshire Hills, in the backward farm regions of the south 
of the state, and in the zone that crossed the “Old Colony” towns east- 
ward to Plymouth. The poorer seafaring people reinforced these agri- 
cultural elements, and the urban labor classes (which became increas- 
ingly of Irish origin) were Democratic. Even the mill workers on the 
Merrimac tended, toward the end of the period, to support this party. 
The denominational alignments had much the same geographic dis- 
tribution, the Congregationalists supporting the Whigs, while the 
Baptists and Methodists were usually of the Democratic political 
faith. Behind these divisions lies the history of the struggle of the sects 
that separated from the Congregational-church establishment. 

There was also a clearly marked legislative contest between the up- 
country rural population and the urban centers. As the cities and in- 
dustrialism increased, this contest took the form of struggles over 
reapportionment of the legislature. The country population desired 
to retain its disproportionate representation by towns in spite of the 
increasing population of the coast. 

Attacks upon special privilege, common to the Democracy of the 
nation in these years, took the form in Massachusetts of a revolt 
against the dominance of the Boston élite. Harriet Martineau re- 
marked in 1834: ““A Massachusetts man has little chance of success in 
public life, unless he starts a federalist: and he has no chance of rising 
above a certain low point, unless, when he reaches that point, he makes 
a transition into democracy.” There is some truth in this statement, 
and the career of George Bancroft is a case in point. Deserting his 
social connections, he became a Jacksonian Democrat. The views of 
this “scholar in politics” of his day gained a wider hearing through 
the publication of his History of the United States, wherein the prin- 
ciples of the American Revolution and of democracy were extolled. 
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In his opinion, ‘‘a hearty sympathy with popular liberty is the 
sole condition on which an American scholar can hope for endur- 
ing fame.” 

The real leadership of the Whigs lay among such masters of capital 
as the Appletons and the Lawrences of the manufacturing and banking 
groups. Their representative — and, at times when he was in financial 
distress, the recipient of their bounty — was Daniel Webster, New 
England’s greatest statesman. “Webster,” said Emerson, 
dear to the Yankees because he is a person of very commanding under- 
standing with every talent for its adequate expression”; “the purest 
intellect that was ever applied to business.” Few spoke of his person 
except in the most enthusiastic terms, whether in describing his 
“noble and majestic frame, his breadth and projection of brows, his 
coal-black hair, his great cinderous eyes,” “the rich and well-modu- 
lated thunder of his voice,” or his intellectual ability. 

Undoubtedly an orator of the first rank, Webster’s strength was 
that of a great lawyer who brought his logic and his eloquence to the 
support of nationalism, of which he became the preéminent exponent 
among the people, even while he failed as a constructive statesman and 
political leader to win a nation-wide, or even a united sectional, sup- 
port for his ambition for the Presidency. 

In fact, Webster’s conception of nationalism was deeply saturated 
with the interests of his own section, after New England accepted the 
policy of the protective tariff and after the Southern type of sectional- 
ism grew menacing. In New England he saw the ideals and policies 
which seemed to him proper for the nation as a whole, and he saw the 
need of nationalism if her policies were to succeed. He was the cham- 
pion of vested rights, to be safeguarded against the excesses of the 
populace. In the days before well-organized campaign contributions, 
it is not entirely inexplicable that Webster’s debts were paid, at times, 
by the manufacturing and banking interests which he had protected in 
the Senate. But it must be admitted that he had lax ideas in money 
matters generally, and especially in soliciting retainers from interests 
affected by pending legislation while he was still in the Senate. At a 
critical time, when the Bank of the United States was asking a renewal 
of its charter, he sought refreshment of his usual retainer from that 
institution; and he advised English financial interests to secure the 
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favor of leaders of public opinion in debtor states by paying them 
for their services. 

_ The other great statesman of New England, John Quincy Adams, 
like Webster, failed to arouse the enthusiasm of the people of other sec- 
tions. In his diary he was a bitter critic of his fellow Yankee statesman, 
as of most, if not all, of his contemporaries. He wrote in 1841 of “the 
gigantic intellect, the envious temper, the ravenous ambition, and the 
rotten heart of Daniel Webster.’’ His Memoirs must be read with full 
appreciation of his censorious attitude, which did not spare even him- 
self. After the close of his term as President, Adams became, in large 
measure, a free lance in politics, though generally in connection with 
the Whig interests. He was the New England conscience incarnate 
and militant. Nor did the bitterly critical spirit, expressed with liter- 
ary power and incisiveness, find a better exponent. Like Webster, he 
was solicitous about the rights of property and the strengthening of 
nationalism, but, unlike him, he was the true exemplar of the New 
England Puritan’s antagonism to the slavery interests, an attitude 
made easier by the injury which the South had done to his political 
fortunes. As a Representative in Congress, this “Old Man Eloquent” 
gained his highest reputation as the courageous defender of the right 
of petition, which the South desired to deny when used against slavery. 
“He is no literary old gentleman,” wrote Emerson, “but a bruiser, and 
loves the mélée.... He is an old roué who cannot live on slops, but 
must have sulphuric acid in his tea.” 

The power of literary expression possessed by New England states- 
men, illustrated in Webster and Adams, was seen also in such leaders 
as Edward Everett, Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
Rufus Choate, representatives of different camps but all of them char- 
acteristic voices of the section. Except for Bancroft, the leaders of 
Democracy showed no such qualities. 

The Democratic party of Massachusetts was under the guidance of 
Marcus Morton, relatively a moderate, whose strength lay in the rural 
areas. He had been a supporter of Calhoun (his fellow student in the 
Litchfield Law School) until the latter’s break with Jackson, and the 
emergence of the slavery issue. He had been the party's candidate for 
the governorship at various elections in the thirties, winning the office 
in 1839 by a close vote, and again in 1842. A political organizer 
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(often at odds with Morton) was David Henshaw, Boston tradesman, 
banker, newspaper owner, and party boss, who achieved the position 
of Secretary of the Navy under President Tyler. His rival was the his- 
torian, George Bancroft, whose political strength rested in western 
Massachusetts, but who came to be newspaper editor, Collector of the 
Port of Boston, and then Secretary of the Navy in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Polk. Bancroft not only devoted his pen to the cause of the party, 
but desired to be the biographer of Jackson. 

The Massachusetts Democratic leaders, as a rule, however, came 
from the ‘“‘middling class” and were graduates of Brown University, 
Rhode Island, rather than members of the leading families, with the 
Harvard imprint. In New Hampshire, the rocky citadel of New Eng- 
land Democracy, the outstanding politician was Isaac Hill, newspaper 
editor and a member of Jackson’s ‘“‘kitchen cabinet.”’ He became 
United States Senator and then governor of New Hampshire, and in 
1840 an officer in the Subtreasury at Boston. He shepherded the New 
Hampshire Democrats from the era of the War of 1812, and left a deep 
impress upon the thinking of his commonwealth. Levi Woodbury 
achieved a higher position in the nation’s councils, as Senator, and 
Secretary of the Treasury under Jackson and Van Buren. In Connect- 
icut, Senator John M. Niles, and the youthful Gideon Welles, later 
Secretary of the Navy under President Lincoln, were leaders. Caleb 
Cushing, of Massachusetts, ran the gamut of many parties. He was a 
Webster Whig and, as such, a defender of Tyler in the federal House of 
Representatives; became a Democrat after his return from his notable 
mission to China; was a general in the Mexican War; served as At- 
torney-General in Pierce’s administration, when he stood with the 
Southern wing of the Democrats; was president of the Charleston and 
Baltimore Democratic convention in 1860; became an advocate of the 
proposal to allow peaceable secession, and then, when the War broke 
out, a supporter of the Union; and, as a Republican, was appointed 
counsel for the United States in the “/abama Claims case by President 
Grant, who later nominated him as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and, when confirmation was refused, sent him as 
minister to Spain. Few American political leaders have been so versa- 
tile. Maine and Rhode Island furnished no such national figures 
among the Democrats. 
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In general, the Democrats of New England reflected the restraint of 
the section in the relative moderation of their support of their party 
policies in this period. The attacks upon the banks and the whole 
credit system, which flourished among the Locofocos of New York and 
the Middle West, were toned down among the states of this section, 
and, on the whole, radical movements were moderated. The Working- 
men’s party, for example (which had a brief existence), was not a 
purely labor party, but one which included the middle class generally 
in its opposition to the control of the Boston “aristocracy.” It was in 
the third parties — the Anti-Masons, the Native Americans, and the 
Free Soilers — that extreme political isms found their main support in 
this section. 

Instead of relying upon the consultations of small groups of leading 
citizens, as had New England Federalists and their successors, the 
National Republicans and Whigs, the Democrats actively enrolled the 
rank and file in clubs and local organizations, and believed in the rule 
and ultimate triumph of the common people, even while they de- 
veloped the system of the boss and the spoils of office. If they fur- 
nished fewer statesmen of distinction to the nation, they constituted 
an important factor in the political problems of the dominant Whigs. 
New England cannot be understood when conceived of — as has too 
often been the case — only in terms of the Whig leaders in politics and 
in society. These leaders were compelled to steer a course determined 
by the necessity of meeting a vigorous opposition — a course therefore 
different from that which they would have followed if unchecked. 

No estimate of New England’s political leadership would be ade- 
quate which did not take into consideration the fact that her migrated 
sons, scattered through many parts of the Union, had a political in- 
fluence far beyond what was proportionate to their numbers in the 
population. 

In the years we are considering, the domestic party-history of the 
different states of the section is too varied to be related in detail. But 
it reflected, in different ways in different regions, the underlying Puri- 
tan spirit, even when national campaigns drew the section into the 
general current of American politics. In most of the New England 
states, by the early thirties, the Congregational church had lost its 
traditional power in elections, and the former separating sects, with 
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democratic tendencies, had gained. Congregationalism itself had 
been split by the Unitarian movement, and economic and humani- 
tarian issues replaced theological discussions. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, the conservatism of the dominant 
group in this intellectual and often individualistic section, New Eng- 
land was a fertile field for isms and third-party movements. It was in 
those portions of New York and Pennsylvania in which people of New 
England origin were numerous that the Anti-Masonic party arose and 
flourished in the years between 1827 and 1840, and the state of Ver- 
mont, from which so large a portion of the westward migration pro- 
ceeded, was, as we have seen, particularly devoted to that cause. Asin 
other states, the Anti-Masonic movement was, however, only in part 
due to the spirit of Puritan opposition against secret organizations. It 
was also due to a demand for internal improvements and was evidence 
of a rural revolt against urban forces. Although in Massachusetts the 
movement received a qualified support from such leaders as John 
Quincy Adams (who was its unsuccessful candidate for governor in 
1833), Edward Everett (who was nominated by the Whigs and ac- 
cepted by the Anti-Masons in 1835),and Webster, none of these states- 
men was devoted to the cause, and it did not produce a great leader 
from its own midst. By 1836 the party survived in many towns, but 
its membership was divided between Whigs and Democrats. Its 
significance in Massachusetts lay in its union with the forces antago- 
nistic to the social and economic ruling class, within which Masonry 
flourished, and in the inherent weakness of the movement, shown b 
the choice of its candidates from the interests which its rank and file 
opposed. 

Contemporaneously with Anti-Masonry, in Massachusetts, the 
Workingmen’s party had a brief existence. Not limited to wage- 
workers, it opened its doors to the “middling class” in general and 
found followers on the farm as well as in the shop. From 1833-34, in a 
period of depression among the common people, it had a considerable 
following, won some seats in the legislature, and, with the Anti- 
Masonic movement, endangered Whig ascendancy in Massachusetts 
to such an extent that Webster was induced to become a Presidential 
candidate for the election of 1836 in order to hold the section to the 
Whig party. In general, the movement had an affinity with the Loco- 
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foco agitation in New York, but it was more moderate and less urban 
in its quality. 

Nowhere, perhaps, was the contest between the conservative old 
order in New England and the new forces more clearly illustrated than 
in “Dorr’s Rebellion,” in Rhode Island. This state’s colonial charter, 
under which franchise was limited to freeholders, had been taken over 
as its Revolutionary constitution and had been retained. Large land- 
holders and city owners of real estate constituted the conservative 
group in opposition to the landless workingmen. The revolution 
achieved by pioneer democracy, under the lead of Jackson and in the 
Harrison “log cabin” campaign of 1840, stimulated the workingmen 
to demand a broader suffrage. Their conservative opponents declared 
democracy the curse of a nation and insisted that the ‘“‘sound part of 
the community” was the “substantial freeholders of the state.”’ As- 
serting the sovereignty of the people, Thomas W. Dorr began an agi- 
tation which lasted for years. After mass meetings and threats of the 
use of violence, the legislature finally called a convention chosen under 
the existing franchise. To this the agitators refused to assent, and, 
asserting the direct right of the people to form their own constitution, 
called a convention in 1841 and submitted a “People’s Constitution” 
providing for white manhood suffrage. This constitution received 
nearly 14,000 votes, and the People’s Convention declared it in effect. 
The General Assembly, however, stigmatized it as a violation of the 
rights of the existing government. 

The concessions of the constitution submitted by the regular, or 
conservative, convention required a residence of two years in the state 
unless the individual was a freeholder; for foreign-born citizens a 

ear’s residence was required after naturalization and the possession 
of a freehold estate. In place of the representation of towns on an 
arbitrary basis, the conservative constitution based representation on 
population. The Supreme Court of the state gave their opinion that 
the People’s Convention was assembled without law and that an at 
tempt to put it into effect by force would be treason. But the “Free- 
men’s,” or conservative, constitution was rejected by a close vote. 
The legislature then declared any attempt to vote under the People’s 
Constitution treason, carrying with it the penalty of imprisonment for 
life. Nevertheless, an election was held, Dorr was chosen governor, 
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and a General Assembly met in 1842. Dorr made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to take the arsenal by military force and, failing to receive 
popular support, fled. Although regularity triumphed and the Free- 
men’s Constitution went into effect in 1842, the movement had 
aroused popular feeling and embarrassment throughout the North- 
eastern states, had been brought before President Tyler, and had re- 
sulted in a new constitution more liberal than the colonial charter. 

Out of New England came the first state prohibition law, that of 
Maine in 1846 and 1851, under the leadership of Neal Dow — a move- 
ment which spread in the next decade to other Northern states and 
sections. The temperance agitation had gained in strength after the 
Six Sermons of Lyman Beecher, of Connecticut, had been widely 
printed; and the “Washingtonian” temperance movement had a large 
following in New England. Politically, the cause was confined to no 
single party; but when the Whig legislature of Massachusetts passed 
the “‘fifteen-gallon law” in 1838, designed to prevent the purchase of 
spirituous liquors in small quantities for drinking in the saloon, the 

oorer men resented it, so that the Democrats won a victory and re- 
pealed the law. Similar laws were passed and repealed in other states 
of the section at about the same time. 

The slavery issue appealed strongly to all New England, for, as a 
whole, the section, in contrast with the North Central States, had no 
important Southern population in its midst, and was easily swayed by 
idealistic considerations under the Puritan doctrine of community 
responsibility for sin. Moreover, New England found in the slave- 
holding South a persistent opponent of the protective tariff. But New 
England’s reputation as preéminently an antislavery section needs 
modification 1n discussion of her politics in the years between 1830 and 
1850. The relatively small group of radical abolitionists, headed by 
William Lloyd Garrison (who established the Liberator in 1831), and 
the larger group which formed the New England Antislavery Society 
the following year, led the way for the extremists; and, as the an- 
nexation of Texas and the Mexican War came on, public sentiment 
against Southern institutions and policy became more pronounced, 
and New England’s poets gave the section the reputation of being in 
the van of the attack. Vermont was the state in which radical anti- 
slavery feeling was most general. Massachusetts divided her alle- 
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giance between her greatest leaders, John Quincy Adams (who on the 
floor of the federal House of Representatives roused the South to bit- 
terness) and Daniel Webster. The latter found, not only in his own 
Presidential ambitions but also in his nationalism and in the economic 
interests behind him, inducements to that moderation which cul- 
minated in his Seventh-of-March speech in the Senate debate over the 
Compromise of 1850. This event practically coincided with the break- 
up of the Whig party in Massachusetts. The break had been preparing 
for many years. When in 1846 E. R. Hoar insisted that it was “as 
much the duty of Massachusetts to pass resolutions in favor of the 
rights of man as in the interests of cotton,” the name “Cotton Whigs” 
gained currency, in distinction from the “Conscience Whigs.”’ The 
intimate supporters of Webster and Winthrop were of the economic 
and social élite. Manufacturers and financiers like the Appletons and 
the Lawrences, influenced by the cotton interest, naturally at this 
stage of the contest were conservatives. Such radical antislavery men 
as Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner found themselves unwelcome 
visitors to much of the “best Boston society,” of which they were a 
part. 

In the election of 1844, when the supporters of Polk, of Tennessee, 
for President, were pressing the issues of the acquisition of Oregon and 
Texas, Clay’s Whig and Birney’s Liberty-party vote, combined, was 
only fifty-one per cent of the total popular vote of the section, and 
Maine and New Hampshire cast their votes decisively for Polk. But 
Massachusetts was strongly in the opposition, and soon a bitter con- 
test was on between the Cotton Whigs, on the one side, and the Con- 
science Whigs (and the antislavery group in general), on the other. 
New political combinations were effected in which such leaders as 
Charles Francis Adams, the son of John Quincy Adams, and Henry 
Wilson, ‘“‘the Natick cobbler,” found themselves allies. The Free Soil 

arty drew from both Whigs and Democrats in 1848, when Taylor, the 
hig candidate, polled only forty-three per cent of the section’s popu- 
lar vote. The Democrats and Free Soilers then formed a coalition, 
professing reform policies and antislavery views, and in the session of 
1849-50 this alliance sent Charles Sumner to the United States Senate 
and enacted such Locofoco measures for Massachusetts as the general 
banking law, homestead exemption, a mechanics-lien law, the secret 
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ballot, and provision for a plurality instead of a majority as sufficient 
in state elections. 

The nativistic and anti-Catholic movement had been foreshadowed 
by the burning of the Ursuline Convent in a suburb of Boston in 1834 
and the riots on the Common against the Irish in 1837. Although the 
anti-Catholic alarm took the form of contributions to Protestant 
churches and to missions and educational institutions in the West 
during the thirties, rather than of active political organization in New 
England itself, there was much concern over the growing power of the 
foreign element, which usually opposed the Whig candidates. By the 
middle forties this resulted in the Native American movement. But 
it was after the period under consideration that the extraordinary Vic- 
tory of the “Know Nothing” party (in the election of 1854) gave to 
this organization the almost complete possession of the legislature of 
Massachusetts and led to the extreme provisions in her law for pro- 
longing the period of naturalization to twenty years. This resulted in 
sympathetic attempts to enact such laws in all the Western states 
where the New England element was considerable, and gave to the 
founders of the Republican party one of its gravest problems — the 
choice between the nativistic and prohibition sympathies of its leaders 
of New England stock, and the vote of the German element in pivotal 
states of the Middle West. 

Thus the traits of New England colored its domestic party policies 
and affected the Union. But the New England spirit must also be 
considered in various other aspects. 

A new tempo came into New England life as her population broke 
the crust of custom, moved to the cities and to the West, and shared 
more fully in the temper of the nation. New England was developing 
a spirit which resulted in generous institutions and movements for the 
amelioration of the lot of the common man and in a literature respon- 
sive to feeling and even to the love of beauty. 

Yankee inventiveness had long been proverbial and in these years 
it was applied to the service of the housewife, by Elias Howe’s inven- 
tion of the sewing machine, patented in 1846; to the extension and 
acceleration of communication, by Samuel F. B. Morse, whose first 
electric telegraph line was in operation in 1844; to the innumerable 
uses of man, by Goodrich’s discovery, in 1839, of the vulcanization of 
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rubber; and to the relief of suffering and the development of surgery, 
by Dr. Morton, through his use of anesthesia under ether, in 1836. 
Private benevolence and public organization alike worked in humani- 
tarian directions. The gift of the distinguished Boston merchant, 
Thomas Handasyde Perkins, made possible the opening of the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind, in 1832, and in the same early years of the 
period the Lyceum system of public lectures was organized in Massa- 
chusetts under county and state committees and spread to other 
states. In these courses, lecturers like Emerson spoke to factory 
girls. 

An agitation in behalf of Universal Peace, in the years here con- 
sidered, also found support in New England, becoming, in its extreme 
form, the “‘non-resistance” doctrine of Garrison and his followers 
among the Abolitionists. A former sea captain, William Ladd, of 
Maine, followed by Rev. G. C. Beckwith, organized the American 
Peace Society; Elihu Burritt, the “learned blacksmith,” spread the 
doctrine abroad; and Rev. Samuel J. May, a follower of Garrison, was 
one of the prominent advocates. Charles Sumner gave the peace 
movement his aid, and James Russell Lowell’s Bigelow Papers during 
the Mexican War were so violently pacifistic that their language, if 
used during later wars, might have made trouble for the poet. To 
Emerson in 1837 a company of soldiers was “‘an offensive spectacle”’; 
but New England’s poets later changed their attitude when the 
slavery struggle threatened to result in the test of arms. 

Woman’s rights also gained aggressive supporters in these years, 
and the champions of abolition were among the leaders of the feminist 
cause. Mary Lyon established her college for women at Mount 
Holyoke in 1837, and new opportunities were offered for a high-school 
education for girls. Catharine Beecher, the daughter of Lyman and 
the sister of Harriet Beecher Stowe and Henry Ward Beecher, was a 
voluminous writer on the promotion of the study of domestic economy, 
woman’s education, and woman’s duties. Among her activities was 
the organization of societies to send New England school mistresses to 
the West. 

The public lectures of the Lowell Institute in Boston, under the be- 
quest of John Lowell, Jr., ata in 1839, bringing to the people of 
that city the scholarship of eminent men. About 1848 the Boston 
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Public Library was authorized, and by this time the library of 
Harvard College, with 72,000 volumes, was the largest collection in 
America. 

In these years, also, the severe penalties for crime were mitigated. 
The death penalty for treason, murder, rape, arson, burglary, and rob- 
bery, and statutes requiring imprisonment for debt, which were still 
in effect in Massachusetts as late as 1836, were moderated before the 
close of our period. Agitation for the abolition of capital punishment 
spread from New England to the Western states in which the New 
England element was strong. Connecticut abolished imprisonment for 
debt. Prison reform was a live issue and societies were formed to re- 
port upon conditions. In general, the prisons were in a deplorable 
condition; but the same localism that made school improvement diffi- 
cult was an effective obstacle to prison reform. Early in the forties 
Dorothea Dix undertook valuable investigation and agitation for im- 
provement in the treatment of the insane, then often chained and con- 
fined to cages, and she carried her work to other sections. With the 
coming of the immigrant, the treatment of paupers also received more 
humane attention. 

Evidently the practical individualism of the Puritan was not in- 
consistent with a deep interest in the welfare of the community. The 
community sense of responsibility for sin was accompanied by a feel- 
ing of the brotherhood of man, and the latter grew stronger with the 
growth of Unitarian and Universalist doctrines among the educated 
reformers. Thomas Hamilton, the English traveler, looking forward a 
half-century from 1830, predicted such pressure of population upon 
the means of subsistence in the Atlantic states that property would 
become insecure in the huge manufacturing cities whose rise he fore- 
saw, and where he expected the “Workies” to rule. But when he 
urged these ideas, he found New England was unresponsive and dis- 
posed to let each generation look to itself. If, indeed, this indifference 
really existed in economic matters, it was not in evidence where New 
England ideals of religion and education were concerned. 

In its preferences among religious denominations, New England 
showed sectional qualities of its own. Although, by the census of 1850, 
here, as in the other sections, the sects which made the more emotional 
appeal—the Baptist and the Methodist —had somewhat less than half 
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of the total number of churches in the section, the Congregationalists, 
unlike the proportions elsewhere, had the largest number of any single 
denomination; and Congregationalists, Universalists, and Unitarians 
together had about three hundred churches fewer than the Baptists 
and Methodists combined, but exceeded them in seating accommoda- 
tions. The Presbyterians had but sixty-four churches out of the total 
of over four thousand, six hundred in New England —a smaller pro- 
portion than that of the Roman Catholics. The Episcopalians had 
church accommodations for somewhat fewer than the Unitarians or 
Universalists. The Episcopalians found their greatest support in Con- 
necticut. It was especially Massachusetts that gave the preponder- 
ance to the Congregational church. This historic Puritan organiza- 
tion continued to influence New England’s thought in spite of the rise 
and popularity of later sects, and of internal dissensions. 

Congregationalism was particularly influential up the Connecticut 
Valley into Vermont, while Unitarianism had its stronghold in the 
Boston region, where it was a social as well as a religious factor. The 
Congregationalists took the leading part in promoting the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, though other sects followed them to those parts of the 
interior whither New Englanders had migrated. The desire to extend 
and perpetuate Puritan ideals in these newer states and territories, 
which by increasing population and economic resources promised to 
occupy a commanding position in the Union, and the alarm aroused 
by the activity of the Roman Catholic church in the West, stimulated 
the New Englanders to contribute funds for the conversion of the 
pioneer regions. Lyman Beecher’s sermon entitled “A Plea for the 
West” (1832) was widely circulated in behalf of the cause, and this 
appeal was based upon the argument that the destiny of the nation 
was that of the West. 

From its beginnings, New England had scrupulously provided for 
the schooling of its people, outranking other sections in this respect. 
By 1850 its illiterate white population (over twenty years of age and 
unable to read and write) was less than two per cent of the total white 
population of the section. New England’s proportion of native white 
illiterates to all its native white population over twenty years of age 
was less than one-half of one per cent —a record of almost no illiteracy 
in its native white population. The fact that white illiteracy as a whole 
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had greatly increased in the section since 1840 was due to the immi- 
rant element. 

But beyond the training in reading and writing, the common-school 
system was unsatisfactory to the reformers, who lamented the lack of 

ublic taxation for education and urged that the historic New England 
ideals should be applied to the changed conditions. In Massachusetts 
in 1838 there was expended upon the one-sixth of the children who 
were enrolled in private schools, three-fourths of the amount expended 
upon the five-sixths who attended public schools. Compulsory school- 
ing was not well enforced, equipment was meager, and state adminis- 
tration and initiative were lacking. Under the leadership of such men 
as James G. Carter, Horace Mann, and W. E. Channing, in Massa- 
chusetts, and Henry Barnard, in Connecticut, laws were enacted 
which by the end of the forties secured better local taxation for free 
schools, improved administration under superintendents, more effi- 
cient grammar schools, free high schools in various cities of the sec- 
tion, normal schools and teachers’ institutes for pedagogical training, 
prolongation of the school year, better instruction, and improved 
schoolhouses and equipment. The well-to-do taxpayer was influenced 
by the need of common education of the voters as a protection to his 
property and as a bulwark against radicalism in this era of Jacksonian 
Democracy. 

Although many of the pedagogical theories of these years were im- 
ported from Switzerland, and the administrative system was Prussian, 
these changes in the direction of educational improvement, in which 
Massachusetts led the way, bore the distinctive marks of American 
democratic and individualistic ideals. There was real contrast with 
the “blind acquiescence to arbitrary power, adapted to enslave and 
not enfranchise the human mind,” which Horace Mann found in the 
Prussian system, from which he nevertheless borrowed such adminis- 
trative features as seemed useful to American conditions. 

When tested by the standards of the present time, higher edu- 
cation in New England during this period was not particularly 
strong. Whether judged by the number of students, the curriculum, 
the faculty, or activity in research, it was a time of relatively small 
things. Harvard and Yale were still prominent and, with the “little 
colleges,” sent fertilizing rivulets both into this section and to the 
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South and West. But Harvard, for example, early in the thirties had 
only twenty-four instructors and two hundred and thirty-six under- 
graduates. Although the cost of student living, independent of per- 
sonal expenses, was but two hundred dollars a year, even this sum was 
deemed prohibitive to sons of the “middling class.” Harvard was 
criticized by the Democrats as a center of aristocracy, though its 
salaries to the instructional staff ranged only from five hundred to 
fifteen hundred dollars, and Harriet Martineau “heard one merry 
lady advise that the professors should strike for higher wages.” 

There were twenty colleges accredited to New England by the 
census of 1850, with two hundred and twenty-two teachers and a little 
over three thousand students —a ratio of one teacher to fourteen 
students and one student to about nine hundred people. In proportion 
of college students to the population, if the census classification could 
be trusted, the Middle Atlantic States ranked with New England, and 
the South Atlantic Division was not far behind. 

The newspaper and periodical statistics of 1850 show that the 
readers were about in the same ratio to the population in New Eng- 
land as in the Middle Atlantic States, and these two sections each had 
about twice the ratio of circulation to white population that the South 
Atlantic States had. 

Boston was the “hub” of the New England press, as in other re- 
spects, although in all of the cities of the section there were important 
newspapers with able editors. But the influence of the editors of the 
section was little felt outside. The conservative dailies of these years 
enlarged their size and their scope, and, under the pressure of competi- 
tion and the new agencies of communication — the ocean steamship, 
the railroad, and the telegraph — they increased the rapidity and 
efficiency of their news service. Improved presses speeded up the rate 
of printing twenty fold between 1830 and 1850. Rivalry between the 
less conservative papers produced freak “blanket sheets,” which in the 
extreme form printed some of Dickens’ novels, as they appeared, on 
pages over five by seven feet in size. But the older papers maintained, 
in form and in spirit, the New England restraint and catered to what 
Oliver Wendell Holmes called “the quality.” Oldest of these, and 
stigmatized “the respectable paper” by upstart rivals, was the ddver- 
tiser, ably edited throughout these years by Nathan Hale as a business 
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man’s paper with Whig politics. Other Whig organs were the 4#las 
(whose editor, Richard Haughton, had large political influence, and 
which numbered among its contributors Richard Hildreth, the Fed- 
eralist historian) and the Courier (whose editor, J. T. Buckingham, 
gave attention to reforms and to literature; Lowell’s Bigelow Papers, 
for instance, appeared in its columns). The Morning Post, conducted 
by the cheerful Charles Gordon Greene, was the leading Democratic 
organ; and the Advocate, under the agressive editorship of Benjamin 
F. Hallett, supported the Anti-Masonic party. The Transcript was 
founded in 1830 by Lynde M. Walker. After his death in 1842, his 
sister Cornelia succeeded to the editorship, and lost social standing 
thereby, although she did her editorial writing at home. 

These were, of course, only a few of the Boston dailies. There was 
a foreign-language press — French and German. The Pilot became an 
influential organ of the Irish Catholics. A multitude of weeklies were 
devoted to the interests of farmers, workingmen, physicians, reformers 
of all sorts, and religious sects, catering especially to the “family” 
readers. The taste of New England must be judged by the output of 
these weekly newspapers — much of it mawkish, sentimental, and 
commonplace — as well as by the work of the ““New England school” 
of writers who were giving the section its distinction in literature. 

One of these weeklies, at least, rose above the ruck to demand a 
place in history. William Lloyd Garrison’s Liderator, beginning in a 
humble garret, stirred the nation with his war cry: 


I shall contend for the immediate enfranchisement of our slave popula- 
tion... . I will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as justice. On 
this subject I do not wish to write or speak or think with moderation... . I 
am in earnest —I will not equivocate—I will not excuse —I will not re- 
treat a single inch— and I wILL BE HEARD. 


This was a voice from the early days of intolerant Puritanism, in the 
spirit of the martyrs refusing to enter into treaty with what was be- 
lieved to be wickedness and convinced of the responsibility of the 
community for sin. This cutting declaration won but a small direct 
following, but wherever New England men went it probed the very 
nerve center of the New England conscience, and stirred up hatred of 
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slavery, if it did not win adherents to the demand for immediate 
abolition. 

Other forces were also operative in this period, and perhaps no 
more significant sign of the times appeared than the “penny press” — 
the little dailies produced by humble printers, the first of which seems 
to have issued from Boston, followed by nearly twenty others in the 
period. They appealed to the masses, and were sold by newsboys. 
Their cheapness and brevity, their sensational reports of the police 
courts, their alertness in serving the news first, foreshadowed the 
methods of modern journalism and contravened the conventions of the 
conservatives. The populace was endangering the rule of the “élite.” 

Magazines for more scholarly readers developed at this time. The 
North American Review, which began in 1815, served, under such edi- 
tors as Jared Sparks, Alexander Everett, J. G. Palfrey, and Francis 
Bowen, as an outlet for the scholarship and criticism of the section, as 
did the Christian Examiner, the New England Magazine, and Brown- 
son’s Quarterly Review. Littell’s Living Age, begun in 1844, brought to 
its readers republished articles from the foreign press. Well-known 
authors received one dollar a printed page from such important peri- 
odicals as the North American Review. The Dial, organ of the Tran- 
scendentalist movement, left an impress upon New England thought 
and letters. The mass of annuals, gift books, and school books in these 
years help to furnish a picture of the times and to correct the impres- 
sions gained from exclusive attention to the greater names. The popu- 
larization of education by better school books, the tales of Peter Parley 
(Goodrich), and Noah Webster’s dictionary (published in 1828), indi- 
cate the increasing independence of the American spirit and the desire 
to reach the common people. 

The literary output of New England between 1830 and 1850 was 
not only noteworthy because it constituted an epoch in the history of 
American letters, but also because it reflected in its varied aspects the 
qualities of the section, the new contacts with European culture, and 
the spirit of Jacksonian Democracy with its exaltation of the individ- 
ual and its break with the past. 

New England’s restraint, understatement, thrift, emphasis upon 
the strict construction of promise and performance, its quiet village 
life, and its interest in common things, found expression in poetry 
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and fiction, infused with a satisfaction in the native scene and in the 
native material. Whittier and Longfellow, if not among “the grand 
old masters, the bards sublime,” gave musical expression to the homely 
interests of life and became the household poets of America. Catherine 
Maria Sedgwick reflected countryside New England in her village 
tales, and D. P. Thompson’s Green Mountain Boys remains a literary 
picture of the New England Revolutionary frontier. 

Greatest of all her novelists, Nathaniel Hawthorne published his 
Scarlet Letter in 1850, presenting the problem of sin and salvation in 
the Puritan home of the seventeenth century with a power of psycho- 
logical analysis and a literary skill that have not since been equaled by 
any American writer. ‘The Puritan’s parsimony in Hawthorne lies 
very close to the artist’s passionate economy,” and his treatment of 
the operations of Fate in the Puritan environment almost rises to the 
severe dignity and beauty of the Greek dramatists. In his Marble 
Faun Hawthorne exhibits the contact of the Puritan with the life of 
the Old World — a contact which was illustrated in other ways by 
various New England writers in the years when the fashionable habit 
of travel to Europe was followed by the discovery by American 
scholars of German literature and philosophy and Spanish letters and 
history. Writers like Hedges promoted the study of German idealistic 
metaphysics; Bancroft, Edward Everett, Ticknor, and Longfellow 
sojourned in Germany or Spain, and brought to American literature a 
transforming influence and a breadth of interest from these Old World 
lands. New courses in European literature entered the college cur- 
ricula. Writers like W. H. Prescott, in his Conquest of Mexico and 
Conquest of Peru, and Ticknor, in his History of Spanish Literature, 
enriched the field of history with new and broadening themes. 
Coleridge and Carlyle became a fashion. 

In American history, Jared Sparks, with the curiosity and good 
housekeeping of the Yankee, made collections of the papers of Wash- 
ington and documents for the diplomatic history of the Revolution. 
Bancroft and Parkman in their own way were indefatigable collectors 
of material, the former turning it to the glorification of American 
democracy from the Colonial era to the Constitution. In 1846 Park- 
man had lived among the Indians of the Black Hills to acquire that 
intimate knowledge of Indian life which he later used in his epic-like 
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history of the struggle between France and England in North America. 
J. G. Palfrey was making the studies for his History of New England 
in the Colonial era, and Richard Hildreth, in dry but scholarly fashion, 
furnished an antidote to Bancroft in his History of the United States 
to 1821. An excellent picture of California in the days before the com- 
ing of the gold seekers was made by Richard Henry Dana in his Two 
Years Before the Mast. Nor must the contributions of other wandering 
descendants of New England be forgotten. The enduring portrait of 
the adventure of Yankee whalers in the South Seas was made by Her- 
man Melville (grandson of the old gentleman depicted in Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s “The Last Leaf”) in his Moby Dick and Typee. Albert 
Pike, a native of Massachusetts living in the Far Southwest, made a 
place for himself in the history of American literature, and Timothy 
Flint and other writers and editors exhibited the New England qual- 
ity, with a Middle Western flavor. 

No literary tendency of these years proved more significant than 
the work of the writers loosely — and sometimes incongruously — 
grouped under the name of the Transcendentalists. De Tocqueville 
had remarked early in the thirties: “I know of no country in which 
there is so little independence of mind and real freedom of discussion 
as in America.” It is difficult to accept this generalization in the field 
of politics, at any rate; but a similar comment was made at about the 
same time by Harriet Martineau, the English observer, and Emerson 
wrote in his Yournal in 1834: “We all lean on England; scarce a verse, 
a page, a newspaper, but is writ in imitation of English forms; our very 
manners and conversation are traditional.”’ It was the work of the 
Transcendentalists to produce a literature of revolt and to usher in a 
new intellectual era. The Unitarian movement, as it grew less con- 
servative, found in ministerial writers like Hedges, William Ellery 
Channing, Theodore Parker, George Ripley, and James Freeman 
Clarke a new life and a humanitarian impulse. The doctrines of 
Fourier, advocating the reorganization of society on a codperative 
basis, caught the imaginations of some of these and led to the Brook 
Farm experiment. Thoreau, the hermit of Walden Pond, turning from 
his making of lead pencils, wrote with quiet charm of the joys of the 
student of nature. A. Bronson Alcott, once clock maker and peddler, 
preached a mystic philosophy, so rarefied that it seemed to the un- 
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converted to become a vacuum; but at the same time he put a new 
educational spirit into his school for children. Young writers destined 
to become famous in the field of journalism, like George William 
Curtis, Charles A. Dana, and the clever and temperamental Mar- 
garet Fuller, joined the Brook Farm community, and the Dial became 
the vehicle for the writers in the group. 

No doubt Emerson was right when he called the Transcendental- 
ists’ views, ‘“‘not new, but the very oldest of thought cast in the mould 
of these new times.” The influence of the study of Plato, the pure 
speculative reason of Kant, with its intuitional philosophy (reaching 
its American public largely through Coleridge), and the mysticism of 
Swedenborg, all entered into the “new thought”; but its preéminent 
representative was Emerson himself, and there is in his poetry and 
essays a quality that made his work a native contribution. In this 
quality the “mould of the new times” was the important factor. 

The descendant of a line of Boston ministers, Emerson withdrew 
from the ministry in 1832 and took up the career of prophet, reaching 
his public from the lecture platform and through his books. His posi- 
tion as an exponent of the new American spirit is now amply recog- 
nized. This serene philosopher was at one with his time in his break 
with the past, his optimism and self-reliance, his use of the superla- 
tive, his love of speed. He wrote that he never saw a stagecoach which 
went fast enough for him; he rejoiced in the “dream-like travel on the 
railroad” when it came; but he thought that his era was “not quite fit 
for the Flying Machine and therefore there will be none.” The practi- 
cal interest of the Yankee mind in everyday things saturates his writ- 
ings. “‘Machinery and Transcendentalism agree well,’ he says. 
“Stagecoach and Railroad are bursting the old legislation like green 
withes.” “What would we really know the meaning of?” he asks; and 
answers: “The meal in the firkin; the milk in the pan; the ballad in the 
street; the news of the boat; the glance of the eye; the form and gait of 
the body! Show me the ultimate reason of these matters.” The same 
quality appears in a letter of Theodore Parker written in Rome to 
George Ripley, in which he admits that the fine arts do not interest 
him so much as the coarse arts which feed, clothe, house, and comfort 
a people; “‘mechanics’ fairs, ploughs and harrows and sawmills, sewing 
machines,” etc., appealed to this Bostonian leader, who “took more 
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interest in a cattle-show than a picture show,” and “would rather be 
such a great man as Franklin than a Michael Angelo.” The spirit of 
Walt Whitman’s poetry was anticipated in all this. 

Emerson’s ‘‘American Scholar” (1837), his “Divinity Address”’ 
(1838), and his ““Young American” (1844) shocked the conventional 
Boston, but they were, in truth, the spiritual descendants of the Bos- 
ton Tea Party. Beyond any other New Englander, Emerson caught 
the spirit of the new West, America’s youthful buoyancy, faith, and 
exaggeration, the belief in the perfectibility of the common man, the 
connection of wagon and star, the appeal to the imagination made by 
vast spaces, affording opportunity for a newer and finer society. His 
declaration of independence is in these words: 


America is beginning to assert herself to the senses and to the imagina- 
tion of her children, and Europe is receding in the same degree... . We in 
the Atlantic states, by position, have been commercial, and have... im- 
bibed easily an European culture. Luckily for us, now that steam has nar- 
rowed the Atlantic to a strait, the nervous, rocky West is intruding a new 
and continental element into the national mind, and we shall yet have an 
American genius.... We cannot look on the freedom of this country, in 
connexion with its youth, without a presentiment that here shall laws and 
institutions exist on some scale of proportion to the majesty of nature. To 
men legislating for the area betwixt the two oceans, betwixt the snows and 
the tropics, somewhat of the gravity of nature will infuse itself into the code. 
A heterogeneous population crowding on all ships from all corners of the 
world to the great gates of North America, namely Boston, New York, and 
New Orleans, and thence proceeding inward to the prairie and the moun- 
tains, and quickly contributing their private thought to the public opinion, 
their toll to the treasury, and their vote to the election, it cannot be doubted 
that the legislation of this country should become more catholic and cosmo- 
politan than that of any other. It seems so easy for America to inspire and 
express the most expansive and humane spirit; new-born, free, healthful, 
strong, the land of the laborer, of the democrat, of the philanthropist, of the 
believer, of the saint, she should speak for the human race. It is the country 
of the Future... a country of beginnings, of projects, of designs, of expec- 
tations. 


Although Emerson was the prophet of a new intellectual dispensa- 
tion and friendly to the Whig party, this entry in his Yournal in 1834 
has a special significance: 
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Sometimes the life seems dying out of all literature, and this enormous 
paper currency of Words is accepted instead. I suppose the evil may be 
cured by this rank rabble party, the Jacksonism of the country, heedless of 
English and of all literature — a stone cut out of the ground without hands; 
—they may root out the hollow dilettantism of our cultivation in the 
coarsest way, and the new-born may begin again to frame their own world 
with greater advantage. 


The new world of thought and literature, to the promotion of which 
Emerson gave himself in these years, was made possible, partly by the 
release of the Puritan spirit through the development of the new re- 
ligious liberalism embodied in the Unitarian movement; partly by the 
influence of European idealistic thought coming at a time when the 
material and social life of New England was being revolutionized; 
partly by the new opportunities afforded by the rise of a leisure class; 
but, not least, by the spirit of Jacksonian democracy in its largest 
sense. No idealistic philosophy was ever so compelled by its inner 
urge to show a pragmatic quality. “Metaphysics,” said Emerson, 
“must be perpetually reinforced by life.” That these men of action 
should become antislavery leaders, promoters of humanitarian re- 
forms, defenders of democracy, and champions of liberty of thought, 
was inevitable. 


A Document 


Concerning Shakespeare’s Garden 


HE letter, imperfect and without the signature, here repro- 
duced from the Stowe MSS in the Huntington Library, was 
written by Sir Thomas Temple, first baronet of Stowe, to his 
steward, Harry Rose. From the evidence of other documents 
in the collection, this letter may with reasonable certainty be dated 
January or February, 1631. That Sir Thomas Temple was greatly 
interested in agriculture and gardening is evident from a cursory ex- 
amination of his private papers; it is therefore of interest that he 
should be so anxious to get cuttings from the vines at Shakespeare’s 
house, New Place, which in 1631 was occupied by John Hall, the dram- 
atist’s son-in-law. There are two other letters of Sir Thomas Temple 
which refer to this vine, and it would seem from the method of planting 
and from other details that it was a grape-vine. The fact that it was 
so well known would seem to indicate that it had long been flourishing, 
probably even in Shakespeare’s lifetime. 
There follows a transcript of the letter, in which the original has 
been copied line by line and the abbreviations have been expanded 
in italics. 
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That HRose gett 
to be sett w*out 
faile at Dassett 
Court orchard, 
vine settes from 
Stratford vpon 
Auon, 
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Harry Rose, theese are to will yow to ride to 

Stratforde vpon Auon at yor next opp= 
Phisicon 

ortunity & to desire Mr Hall, from me 

to desire him to suffer Harry Rose, or 

any better in skill, to gather some few 

budes y‘ is 2 or 3 of the finest of those 

budes [on] some few shutes of the last yeares 

vines. His house is neare to the house 

of my brother Peter Temples wife, 

to whom I would haue yow putt 

her in minde to request the same 

Mr Hall (we she promised to me), to 

gratifie me w® some such sutes of his 

vine, w my sister commended much to 

me, w% I now chuse this time, the 

same being seasonable, though not the 

best seasonable. I would haue yow 

to plant them neare the Bees, adding 

some sand in the morter pitt to the 

rootes w beastes bloud, if it may be gotten. 

I desire likewise in clay to be sett som 

2 or 3 of those shutes to be planted heare 

at woluerton. Likewise I would haue yow 

Mr 
to speake to, Mathew Clarke so soone as yow 


[5] 


[10] 


[15] 


[20] 


7 “on” (conjectural reading) written over “‘if.” 
17 “able” scored through by means of a single horizontal line. 
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That Mr 
Mathew Clarke 
gett the Phisicon 
at Hawford to 
cure my grandaughter 
H. Temple & 
Martha now 

wife of Francis 

in Woluerton 

of the Quartan 
Agew. & to speak 
wth Mathew 
Clark heareabout 


& request him from me, that whereas he tolde [25] 
me at my being at Dassett, that a Phisition 
at Hawforde cured his wife espetiallie of 
in a shorte time 
a Quartan Agewa, w* is, one day ill, y 2 
dayes well & then the fourth daie ill againe, 
neare me 

in we manner, 3 persons haue bin afflicted [30] 
longe time past & it is likely longer shalbe. for 
puention of w® I think it wilbe put to me 
to be at the cost, or none will doe it, or any 
parte thereof. And suspecting the long distance 
is from the phisition to those 3 persons aboue [35] 
named, whereby y* wilbe debarr(e)d from 
the helpe of his experience & accesse &c, 
yet on my confidence thereon, I request 
Mr Mathew Clarke to speake to ye said 
phisicon, by wrighting, er & some medicine [40] 
to send to me his direction & cure of the 
Quartan Agew, w% to trew appeareth 
in euery of those parties, & tormentethe 
them yet to their paine & not a little 
to my greife for them. One of those (3) [45] 
persons is a poore woma” now maried at 
woluerton, & was borne in Dassett. She 
was a maide longe in my house, & very 

ood seruant, by name Martha Atkins, 
whose father Atkins liued & died at 50] 
Dassett. This womaz liued in my seruice 
w* so good fare, as her estate required, 
but her condition & fare now chaunged 


36 A piece of the paper, bearing either an “e” or an apostrophe, is torn out of “debarred.”’ 
40 “or” scored through in the original. 
45 The paper is here torn, leaving only the final down stroke of the “3.” 
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Letter of George III 
to Thomas Townshend 


/ 
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The length of the original page is 210 mm., the width 188 mm 
The part in facsimile has been reduced by one third 


[George III to Thomas Townshend] 


Windsor Nov. 19 1782 23 pt ro PM. 


M* Townshend may send the Messenger to Paris with the draft of the 
Preliminary Articles and the Dispatches as soon as they are ready 
without waiting for my seeing the latter; He cannot be surprised at 
my not being over anxious for the perusal of them as Parliament hav- 


ing tomy astonishment come into the ideas of granting 


to North America, has disabled Me from longer { ee ie \ the just 
rights of this Kingdom. But I certainly disclaim thinking myself 


from 
r 
answerable for any evils that may arise { ie 


measure as necessity not conviction has made me subscribe to it. 


S the adoption of this 


Gals: 


This letter from George III to Thomas Townshend, secretary of state in Lord 
Shelburne’s administration, is printed in The Correspondence of King George the 
Third (London, 1928), VI, 157. The editor, Sir John Fortescue, described it as 
printed from a “draft, written on a page of Mr Townshend’s letter of same date.” 
Mr. C. F. Morshead, the present Librarian at Windsor Castle, states that it “has 
no alterations of any kind”’ and “appears to be a fair copy of the King’s original 
draft in the possession of the Huntington Library.” The document now in the 
Huntington Library was sold in June, 1915, with other Townshend papers at 
“Frognal,” Chislehurst, the family seat. It was bought by Chas. J. Sawyer, Ltd. 
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of London, and sold by him directly to the late Mr. Huntington personally in 1916 
or 1917. 

It is interesting to note that George III first wrote that he had accepted the idea 
of granting “Independence” to North America; but the King was so reluctant to 
consent to the dismemberment of the Empire that he altered this to “a seperation,” 
written over “Independence.” The articles he mentions were those delivered to the 
Commissioners of the United States, Adams, Franklin, and Jay, on November 25, 
1782 (The Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution, X, 101-8). After 
discussion and modification they were embodied in the preliminary articles of the 
peace between the United States and Great Britain signed on November 30. 


NOTES 


TWO TRACTS ON MARRIAGE 
BY ROBERT COPLAND 


Roserr Copranp, printer, bookseller, author, and translator, is well 
represented at the Huntington Library, which possesses not only The 
Fiye Way to the Spyttell Hous but also Fy of Braintfords Testament and 
two rare tracts on marriage. 

John Payne Collier, in his Bibliographical Account of Early English 
Literature (I, 190), notices: “Robert Copland, besides ‘Jyl of Breynt- 
ford’s testament,’ in a covert manner admitted his authorship of a 
tract, printed by Wynkyn de Worde without date, called ‘The Com- 
playnte of them that ben to late maryed:’ his two names form an 
acrostic just preceding the last stanza.” This fact has not, apparently, 
been noticed before, and, although it was quoted by Plomer in his 
account of Copland read before the Bibliographical Society, June 15, 
1896, he had not had access to the book and could not describe it. 

The complaynte of them that ben to late maryed is a black-letter quarto 
of eight leaves containing a-b iv in fours. On the recto of the first 
page is the title, “Here begynneth the complaynte of them that ben 
to late maryed,” over a cut of two men and a woman, in an ornamental 
border. On the recto and verso of the last leaf is Wynkyn de Worde’s 
device No. 10. I quote the last three stanzas, which really form an 
envoy to the poem, and it will be seen that the initial letters in the 
lines of the first two stanzas form the author’s name when read 
downwards. 

The auctour. 


Rychenes in youth with good gouernaunce 
Often helpeth age whan youth is gone his gate 
Both yonge & olde must haue theyr sustenauzce 
Euer in this worlde soo fekyll and rethrograte 
Ryght as an ampte the whiche all gate 

Trusseth and caryeth for his lyues fode 

Eny thynge that whiche hym semeth to be good. 
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Crysten folke ought for to haue 

Open hertes vnto god almyght 

Put[t*]ynge in theyr mynde thyr soule to saue 
Lernynge to come vnto the eternall lyght 
And kepe well theyr maryage & trouth plyght 
Nothynge alwaye of theyr last ende 

Durynge theyr lyues how they y tyme spende. 


Here endeth the complaynt of to late maryed 
For spendynge of tyme or they a borde 

The sayd holy sacramente haue to longe taryed 
Humayne nature tassemble & it to accorde 
Enprynted in Fletestrete by Wynkyn de Worde 
Dwellynge in the famous cyte of London 

His hous in the same at the sygne of the Sonne. 


This seems to be proof of authorship, or at least an indication that 
Copland was the translator. 

Collier (op. cit., II, 317) gives a description of ““A Complaynt of 
them that be to soone maryed,” to which he attributes thirteen leaves, 
while the copy that I have examined in the Huntington Library has 
only eight leaves. 4 complaynt of them that be to soone maryed is a 
black-letter quarto of eight leaves containing a-b iv in fours, and is 
dated 1535. On the last leaf is Wynkyn’s device No. 4. Collier fails 
to notice that in this poem, as well as in The complaynte of them that 
ben to late maryed, Copland conceals his name in an acrostic in the con- 
cluding stanzas of the poem. Plomer, by a curious mistake, transfers 
Collier’s remarks about the “Complaynte of them that ben to late 
maryed”’ to the “Complaynt of them that be to soone maryed,” but 
had obviously examined neither tract. 

The three concluding stanzas of the poem read: 


Ryght dere frendes louely I do you submite 
Of my fyrst werke into correccyon 

But myne owne wyll can not as yet 
Endewe ony thynge of myne intencyon 


text: 
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Rather I wyll abyde a lytell season 
Than to put my wytte afore intellygence 
Uentosyte must abyde dygestyon 

So I muste do or I come to eloquence. 


Cunnynge must I haue fyrste of all 

Or that I come to perseueracyon 

Put forthe I wyll and than somwhat call 
Lernynge with good delyberacyon 

And than I wyll with good intencyon 
Note some werkes of god almyghty 
Desyrynge to come vnto his regyon 
Euer there for to dwell perdurably. 


Here endeth a full dolefull complaynte 

Of many a man of there one concorde 
Lokynge with face pale wanne and faynte 
Cursynge the tyme of theyr accorde 
Fynysssed and done the yere of our lorde 

A thousande. CCCCC. and xxxv. at London 
Enprynted also by Wynkyn de Worde 

In fletestete at the sygne of the son. 


Playing with verse-forms, particularly with acrostics, was a great 
source of amusement and satisfaction to early Tudor poets, and the 
examination of tantalizingly anonymous sixteenth-century poems for 
names that may lurk concealed in acrostics might prove a pleasant and 


perhaps profitable field of research. 
Beatrice WHITE 


TREATISE AGAINST IVDICIAL ASTROLOGIE 


THE anonymous and uncatalogued manuscript HM 96 in the Hunt- 
ington Library had been tentatively attributed to Reginald Scott. 
Miss Helena Maxwell saw good reason to question this attribution, 
thought the real author might be John Chamber, and wrote to Profes- 
sor Hardin Craig, then working in the Library. When he requested 
me to investigate the matter, I found that Miss Maxwell’s surmise 
was correct. 
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John Chamber’s 4 Treatise against Ivdicial Astrologie was pub- 
lished by Harison, 1601, in small quarto. It is dedicated to Sir Thomas 
Egerton, and contains six and one-half pages of address “To the 
Reader.”” A comparison of the manuscript and the published Treatise 
yields the following points: The manuscript has no title-page, no dedi- 
cation, no address to the reader. It has 207 pages; the printed book, 
103. Both documents have twenty-three chapters. As appears from 
the printed “Table” (MS, “the summs”’), the first twenty chapter 
headings are identical in word, though not in spelling or punctuation; 
chapter 21 of the manuscript does not appear in the Treatise; chapters 
22 and 23 appear as 21 and 22, respectively. Chapter 23 of the book, 
which does not appear in the manuscript, is bound between chapters 
“XX” and “XXI,” and is designated as “XX”; it is an insertion, 
since it interrupts the signatures. Chapter 21 of the manuscript (pp. 
148-74), ““The practise of their art overthrowne, by the example of 4 
notable nativityes there discussed, and examined out of their seuerall 
constellations,” is not in the printed book, and may have been 
omitted because it presents the nativities of Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. In 1580 an act (Statutes of the 
Realm, Vol. IV, Part 1, 659-60) was passed forbidding the casting or 
setting forth of the Queen’s nativity. 

The manuscript was first written about 1600, as appears from the 
following quotations: 


[p. 144]... and this present 1600 being leap year. ... 

[p. 168]... and nowe hath raigned and ruled most happily these 43 
years this land. .. . [The forty-third of Elizabeth extends from 
November 17, 1600, to November 16, 1601.] 


It was, however, revised after Elizabeth’s death, for these corrections 
have been made in the twenty-first chapter (which does not appear in 
the printed Treatise): 


[p. 166] . . . there is noe cause why she should feare iiij years folowing, 
which by this figure import great ill, to wit, the 54 year of her 
age, the 57, and the 66. for wee see all of them alreddy past 
most happily. ... 


is’’ changed to “was”; the first “i” of “‘iiij”” marked 
out; the line “her age .. . 66. for” erased and “‘, and the 
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66” inserted. In the next line “all” is written over an 
erasure. | 
[p. 167] . . . There remayneth nowe only the 73, which to the shame and 
confusion of this impudent profession, she shall with the help 
of god most happily overstand and passe. 
[The entire passage crossed out with red ink.] 


The manuscript was evidently written either by or for John 
Chamber, since it corresponds so exactly to his Treatise published in 
1601. The chapters in the printed book are longer than those in the 
manuscript. The material added is not in the nature of new argu- 
ments, but rather of minor amplifications, quotations, and examples. 
There are insertions in various places in the second chapter of the 
Treatise amounting to 123 lines, which are not in the manuscript, and 
occur in groups varying from 4 to 61 lines. The four-line insert occurs 
early in the chapter and 1s as follows (the italic passage appears in the 


printed book only): 


With Hierem. agreeth Esay cap. 47. where he derideth Southsayers trust- 
ing in their predictions, & obseruations. Let thy Soothsayers stand and saue 
thee, which gazing vpon the starres, and counting the moneths, take vpon 
them to fortel thee what is to come. J” the same chapter he saith, there shal 
ill come upon thee, but whence thou shalt not know (that is, such as no con- 
stellation shal forewarn) © calamitie shal rush vpon thee, which thou canst not 
auoide, to wit, by elections of houres, or other superstitious tricks of Astrologie. 
And cap. xliiij of the same prophet, God saith: ... 

(MS, p. 4; Treatise, p. 4.) 


In chapter 7 is a characteristic amplification and correction of a 
quotation. The passage is: 


In Merton Colledge in Oxford in the Wardens lodging, a window there 
hath the figure of heauen, when the first stone was laid with these verses 
adioyned: 

Cubice sume decem & vndena bis accipe quadrae, 
Summis sex & septem iungas tempora Christi, 
Tunc surgunt domus haec condita quando futt, 
Richardi impensis Fitziames Praesidis aedis, 

Sedi & Rossensi Praesulis exemij. 
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Do take the cube of ten, and eke 
of twentie two the square, 
To which adde sixe and seuen, and so 
of Christ wil come the yeare, 
When the first stone here was laid. 
(Treatise, p. 36.) 


The manuscript does not contain the italic lines, and the second and 
third lines read: 


His iungas sex & septem, tum tempora Christi 
Surgunt, quando domus. 
(MS, p. 47.) 


Mary JsaBEL Fry 


DIEGO DE VARGAS 


Tuere are in the Ritch Collection in the Huntington Library two frag- 
ments of manuscripts which Miss Corry W. Beaufort has identified 
as parts of the original 4utos de Guerra de la Reconquista del Reyno de 
Nuevo Mexico of Diego de Vargas. One of these fragments (RI 25) 
consists of 88 pages folio, originally numbered as folios 87-130. It 
covers the period from 17 December 1693 to 5 January 1694, and is 
signed by Vargas and by Alphonso Rael de Aguilar, in whose hand it 
is written. It 1s witnessed by thirty-nine persons, and in it are incor- 
porated three petitions presented to Vargas. In his History of Arizona 
and New Mexico (San Francisco, 1889) (p. 204, n. 18), Bancroft refers 
to the petition of 18 December 1693, which appears on folio 87. This 
petition and one or two other sentences, however, were printed in 
Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, 3d ser. (Mexico, 1856), I, 142-3, 
where the rest of the fragment is briefly summarized; and it is probable 
that Bancroft never saw this particular part of the journal of Vargas. 

The second fragment (RI 3o) consists of 96 pages folio, origi- 
nally numbered (after the title-page) folios 1-55; it covers the period 
3 September to 8 October 1694. To it are annexed a holograph letter 
to Vargas from Bartolomé de Ojeda (September, 1694) and a letter 
oe Vargas to the Conde de Galve (11 pages folio) dated 14 October 
1694. 
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__ These two manuscripts, with their additions, are parts of the original 
journal and record kept by Diego de Vargas during his reconquest of 
New Mexico. Other parts of this journal are mentioned by Reb: 
Twitchell in his Spanish Archives of New Mexico (11, 78-110) as being 
in the Library of Congress, but they have more recently been returned 
to the Archives of New Mexico. The dates of the documents men- 
tioned by Twitchell omit the periods covered by the two Huntington 
Library fragments. These records were signed daily by Diego de Var- 
gas and his secretary, and usually by some of the officers as witnesses. 
They constitute the most important source for the history of New 
Mexico at the end of the seventeenth century. 


FIELDING’S MISER 


In THE summer of 1926 the Library acquired a copy of a hitherto un- 
known edition of Henry Fielding’s most successful play, his adaptation 
of Moliére’s Miser. The copy 1s a folio of 20 pages collating At, B- 
k?, F*. It is undated, having only a caption title (no title-page). It has 
been thought (see the London Times Literary Supplement, 22 Octo- 
ber 1925, a letter communicated by Charles Stonehill) that this folio is 
the true first edition of the play. Mr. Stanley E. Read, of the Depart- 
ment of English, Northwestern University, has carefully examined a 
photostat of the folio, and has compared it with the octavo, which, 
before the appearance of the letter in the Times Literary Supplement, 
had been regarded as the princeps. He concludes that the folio is a 
somewhat careless reprint ae the octavo. It may seem strange that 
the folio, if reprinted from the octavo, does not reprint the names of 
the actors, or of the authors or speakers of the Prologue and Epilogue; 
but it is possible that the folio was printed to go with a collection of 
translations from Moliére, and was regarded as literary rather than 
theatrical in appeal. Mr. Read’s argument is as follows: 

‘““We may take for granted for the moment that the folio and the 
1733 octavo are closely related. Someone has gone over one of the 
texts, making changes here and there. But who and why are, as yet, 
unanswered questions. Take, for example, the following passage in the 
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octavo edition, Act I, Scene iii, where Lappet mingles a colloquial 
usage of the present tense with correct usage: 


About a month ago my young lady goes to the play in an undress, and 
takes me with her. We sat in Burton’s box, where . . . whom should we meet 
but this very young gentleman. 


“In this passage, as in some others immediately following, the folio 
changes most of the verbs in the present tense to the past. Stonehill, 
advancing his thesis of the priority of the folio, says, concerning such 
variations: ‘Having made a literal translation, in going over the text, 
he [Fielding] made this and other changes to current colloquialism.’ 
This, however, is faulty reasoning; for the passages thus changed are 
not translations from the Moliére play but are original with Fielding. 
Moreover, if the folio is the later of the two editions, it could be argued 
with equal ease that the printer, the author, or an editor, was anxious 
to make a literary rendering, and accordingly made the changes in 
tenses. 

“But can the place of princeps be logically given to the octavo? 
It would seem so. There are several gross errors in the folio (Stonehill 
does not mention these) which apparently occurred when a careless 
compositor was working from the text of the octavo. And there are 
many small mistakes, such as the omission of words coming at the 
ends of lines in the octavo and the improper retention of hyphens, 
which in the octavo properly marked word-division at the ends of lines. 
Such hyphens could hardly appear in the folio unless it was set up from 
the octavo. Three extreme examples in the nature of homoeoteleuton 
seem conclusive: 

“The first of these occurs in Act II, Scene v. The octavo reads as 
follows (here the words are reprinted according to their position on the 


original page): 


... | wou’d engage to extract 
Religion from a Hypocrite, Honesty from a Lawyer, 
Health from a Physician, Sincerity from a Courtier, . 


But the folio reads: 


... | wou’d engage to extract Religion from 
a Physician, Sincerity from a Courtier,... 
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Here it is apparent that the typesetter dropped his eye a line, put 
Physician for Hypocrite, and continued to the end of the passage. 
In Act IV, Scene ii, there is a similar error, not so gross, but suffi- 


ciently obvious. The octavo reads: ‘... think on some Method by 
which I may prevent, at least defer this Match.’ The passage in the 
folio, however, makes no sense: ‘. . . think on some Method, at least 


defer this Match’; for the words ‘by which I may prevent’ have been 
carelessly omitted. 

“The final extreme example to be given here is found in Act III, 
Scene ii, where the folio carelessly omits the words of Clermont (two 
lines in this case): ‘I shall take particular care, Sir, to provide every 
thing to your Satisfaction.’ This omission gives Lovegold two speeches 
in succession, an error that could easily occur in working from the 
octavo. 

“Also, in the octavo there are certain errors which have been cor- 
rected in the folio. These are usually obvious mistakes, which even the 
most careless printer would notice. For example, in Act IV of the 
octavo, Scenes xv and xvi are misnumbered xiii and xiv; and in Act V, 
Scene xix is misnumbered xvii. Such corrections also indicate that 
the 1733 octavo is earlier than the folio. 

“In the face of this evidence (and there is an amount of corrobo- 
ratory material), it is logical to allow to the octavo its generally 
accepted position. To date the folio, however, is another matter. Ap- 
parently it is not far removed from the octavo, but no external evi- 
dence has turned up by which it might be dated. There is a strange 
coincidental reference in the May issue of the Gentlemen’s Magazine 
for 1733. This is a poem “To a gentleman, who had bound up some of 
Swift’s and Pope’s Poems, with one of F.. .’s plays’ (III, 263). It so 
happens that this unique folio was formerly bound with poems of 
Swift and Pope, but at least some of the poems which were bound with 
it postdate 1733, a fact which alone seriously undermines the chance 
that this is evidence for placing the folio between March and the 
middle of May of that year. Until further evidence is forthcoming, 
the date of this unique Huntington book must apparently remain un- 
known.” 
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THE TOUT LIBRARY 


Tue Huntington Library has been fortunate enough to secure intact 
the library of the late Professor Thomas Frederick Tout. This is a 
particularly valuable acquisition for the reference department because 
it represents the working library of a famous scholar in English me- 
dieval history. There are more than four thousand volumes and two 
thousand pamphlets, which are being catalogued as rapidly as possible. 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 
ISSUED IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Tue Laws anp Liserties or Massacuusetts, 1648. Type facsimile, 1929. $5.00 
With an Introduction by Max Farrand 


SHAKESPEARE S Hamer: THE First Quarto, 1603. Collotype facsimile, 1931. $4.00 


Tuomas Wyat’s TRANSLATION or Piutarcu’s Quyete or Mynpe. Heliotype fac- 
simile, 1931. $2.50 2 
With an Introduction by Charles R. Baskervill 
Henry E. Huntincton. By Rosert O. Scuap. $1.00 
“Reprinted from the Huntington Library Bulletin, Number I, 1931 


HuNnTINGTON Liprary COLLECTIONS. $1.50 
Reprinted from the Huntington Library Bulletin, Number I, 19317 


MepicaLt Incunasuta. By Herman $1.00 
Reprinted from the Huntington Library Bulletin, Number I, 1937 


IN PRESS 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S THE GRUMBLER. A TRANSCRIPTION. 
With Introduction and Notes by Alice I. Perry Wood 


CuRIsTMAS CAROLS PRINTED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, INCLUDING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FAcsIMILE OF THE Unique Copy or KELrE’s Curistmas CAROLLES. 
With Introduction and Notes by Edward B. Reed 


The following statement regarding previous publications of the Huntington Library is 
made to prevent confusion: 


In 1919 a Check-List or Brief Catalogue of the Library of Henry E. Huntington (English literature to 
1640) was privately printed for checking by various libraries and collectors. A supplement of Additions 
and Corrections was similarly compiled, privately printed, and distributed in 1920. Both were in the nature 
of questionnaires to elicit further bibliographical information to be used in the preparation of an elaborate 
bibliographical catalogue of Mr. Huntington’s English literature to 1640, a project that has since been 
abandoned. Copies are not now available. 

In 1920 the late George D. Smith was given permission to publish two rare items in the Huntington 
collections. They were entitled The Henry E. Huntington Facsimile Reprints: 


I. Fulgens and Lucres, by Henry Medwall 
With an Introductory Note by Seymour de Ricci 
Il. Enough is as Good as a Feast, by W. Wager 
With an Introductory Note by Seymour de Ricci 


Only two hundred copies of each title were printed for George D. Smith at the Chiswick Press, and 
were distributed in this country by him and in England by Bernard Quaritch, Ltd. Quaritch still has a 
few copies of these volumes on sale (price £1), and the Huntington Library has acquired the few copies 
remaining among the effects of George D. Smith (price $5.00). 

In 1924 the Henry E. Huntington Library published Documents relating to New Netherland 162¢- 
1626 in the Henry E. Huntington Library, translated and edited by A. J. F. Van Laer. The half-title reads 
“ Americana: Folio Series No. I.” Two hundred and fifty copies were printed. A few copies are still 
available at the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California (price $50). 


